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The Greatest Thing in the World 
An. Editorial 




















IS big world has never seemed so big to most 
of us as it does to-day. But that is because the 
majority of us are just getting acquainted with 
it. Its problems have never seemed so stagger- 
ing in their immensity. But that is because this 
world has had the most fearful jolt since it 
began. Out of such a jolt naturally have come 
symptoms and ills and bruises and pains. A 
world cannot go through what this world has been through for 
five years and come out of the fracas without every particle of 
its previous tranquillity being upset. Every nerve was racked: 
every sensitive vein was bruised. 

It takes years to set right a rocked world. And if Rome was 
not built in a day, a new world certainly cannot be built in a 
year. We must have an abundance of patience at such a time. 
Whether the peace covenants will keep peace, or whether a 
League of Nations can make for brotherhood, no one knows. 
The experts do not know. They can only build according to 
the best light that is given them. Nothing is perfect at first. 
Nothing of human conception can be. But Time is a Mighty 
Teacher, and Time will point the way to improve where cove- 
nants are faulty, and to strengthen where man is weak. 














EANWHILE, many sit and wonder what they, as indi- 

viduals, can do. Is the undertaking too stupendous for 

the influence of the individual man or the individual woman? 

It is, and it isn’t. And the latter is nearer the truth than the 
former. 

Nothing that is devised by man is too great for man. In 
the larger sense, the great questions are for experts. And even 
the best of these are bewildered. A lifetime of study and ex- 
perience in world matters is proved to be sorely inadequate. 
So we have no place there. We happen to have other things 
to do in the world, and it keeps us going to do those. 


UT big as this world seems: big as seems its present-day 
questions: there 7s something bigger. For this big world 
holds within it the biggest thing there is. That is Man. 

A world may seem of immense dimensions, but it is man 
power that convulses it, and it is man power that must set it 
right again. 

A nation seems a portentous thing, but man power must 
direct it. 

A war is a titanic thing, but it takes man power to make 
and wage it. 

Peace is difficult of achievement, but it takes man power to 
bring it about. Slowly and faultily, perhaps. But it so happens 
that we haven’t anything other than man power to do the job. 

Nothing is so big, be it the greatest power of sea, of air or of 
land, but it takes man power to achieve it. 

No peace covenant, no League of Nations is worth the paper 
it is written on unless man gets behind it, helps it and observes 
it in spirit and service. 


O IT all—the big world and all the big things in it—comes 
back to, whom? 

To you and to me. 

There lies our part. 

The greatest part of all. 


It is a great thing to be the President of the United States: 
to be the most powerful man in the world: to be the commander- 
in-chief of millions of men. But there is one thing that is 
greater and that every man can be. Henley said it: “I am 
the captain of my soul.” 

It is this that makes Man the Greatest Thing in the World. 
No ruler on earth rules a kingdom so great. For as is our 
individual soul, so is the world. | | 


HELP the world just now in its fight for recovery after 
its fearful convulsions, our part is just this: 

That we shall be captains of our souls. 

What does that mean to you and to me? 

To control wisely our impulses, for one thing. And not let 
a little knowledge lead us to wrong conclusions. The questions 
that this world has ahead of it to solve mean far more than a 
knowledge of modern ideas: they hark back to the past: to 
generations that we knew not and who instilled racial char- 
acteristics into their descendants with whom we must now 
deal. What we read in our daily paper cannot teach us this. The 
newspapers give us the best information they can obtain, but 
we must never forget that after all a separate article reflects 
only the opinion of one man, and naturally his conclusions are 
more or less colored by his own preferences. We must not refuse 
to believe the news. But, on the other hand, we must not 
accept it as final, forming our conclusive opinions upon what 
we read and then going forth to express them. Where we can 
help the world at this time is to restrain ourselves from forming 
immediate opinions: from impulsive conclusions: from rash 
expressions. Read, yes, but think and weigh, remembering 
that every door has two sides, if we will only go to the other 
side and look for it. 


HERE we can also give vital help is to lose sight of 
ourselves a bit, and to think of others: remembering 
that man’s highest office is service. By service he commands 
not only the respect of others, but the respect of himself. That 
is more important than we are at times apt to think. A man 
has to live with himself. It is in service for others that we make 
character, and in the final analysis it is upon the individual 
character of you and of me that this world must depend. 
A nation is only the individual in the mass, and the mass is 
only what the individual makes it. 


IG as the world is, stupendous as are its questions, it after 
all resolves itself into you and me. 

It is gentleness, unselfishness, love that makes the world go 
round. It is also love that can steady it. It is only love, born 
of character, that can bring this upset world again to rights: 
faith in one another: love for one another: that is the Brother- 
hood of Man. As Man is the greatest thing in the world, so is 
the Brotherhood of Man the greatest force in the world. 

To that each can contribute: each can‘do his or her part. — 

Help this big world? 

Indeed we can. 

Just in proportion as you and as I now stand by and for 
and up to our highest ideals foursquare. 

You represent the potential, the irresistible force of the atom. 

You are the Greatest Thing in the World. 











You Wouldn’t Trade a Vacuum Cleaner 
for a Broom 


—o the vacuum cleaner is in sweeping, P. anno G.—The 

White Naphtha Soap is in cleaning. It cuts down the 
time and effort required for washing clothes, washing dishes, 
mopping and scrubbing to an amazing degree. 


Test it. Clean a yard of baseboard with any white or yellow 
laundry soap. Clean the next yard with ¢47s white laundry 
soap with waphtha in it, and see how much easier and faster it 





does the work. 


This modern soap shortens work because it contains better than 
ordinary materials; because it lathers copiously; and because it 
contains enough naphtha to soften and remove dirt without 
hard rubbing or scrubbing. 


Get a cake today. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOA 





ROM farmhouse to hay barn and back to farmhouse is the 

history of these two structures. The original farmhouse was 
built in 1792. About thirty years ago it was converted into the 
hay barn, which we have shown in the photograph directly below. 
Recently the house was attractively restored again and it is now 
one of the most interesting little homes to be found in New Eng- 
land, as the photograph on the right will show you. 








HAT a 

wreck of a 
barn that was! 
you think when 
you look at the 
picture on the 
left; and yet, 
that it had won- 
derful possibili- 
ties is proved by 
the comfortable 
and attractive 
little summer 
home which was 
made from it for 
less than a thou- 
sand dollars. 
Theexteriorwas 
shingled over. 
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HIS dilapidated-looking barn was converted into the attractive bungalow 
house or cottage pictured on the left. The barn proper was used for the 
central part of the house, the roof lines being continued down to provide a 
kitchenette and back porch and a screened-in front porch. The formal en- 
trance at the side with the window boxes over it was a very happy thought. 








OT much resemblance between these two buildings, is there? Yet the 
foundation of the Colonial house was the old barn with its field-stone 
foundation. The appearance of the exterior was entirely changed with the 
stucco finish. The lines of the original barn were retained, windows and doors 
being provided, of course, and a porch added to break up the square effect. 
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“Always Cheerful” Boys of 





— 


The Best Page of Little Stories About Them and By Them 


He Saw! 


“T JERE’S your horse,” 

said the cavalry in- 
structor as he gave the 
bridle to a young raw re- 


“Thanks,” said the re- 
cruit as he examined his 
mount. Then, seeing the saddle girth, he 
asked: “‘ Just what’s it got that strap around 
its waist for?” 

“Oh,. that?”? answered the instructor. 
“Well, you see, cavalry horses have a dis- 
tinct sense of humor. They like to laugh, 
and: sometimes, when there are recruits 
around, we have to put on those straps to 
keep ’em from bustin’ their sides.” 


He Had Musical Pains 


PRIVATE answered sick call the other 
day and complained of “pains in the 
head.” 
The surgeon asked “ What kind of pains?”’ 
“Musical pains, sir.” 
The surgeon asked how they sounded. 
“Like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ sir.” 





Careless Cootie! 


Aw sergeant called the doughboy’s at- 
tention to a cootie crawling up the front 
of his coat. 

The doughboy carefully picked the ani- 
mal off and placed it inside his coat. ‘‘Get 
inside, you little fool!” said the private. 
““Want to catch pneumonia?” 


™~ .Where Pat Was 


N ASMALL village in Ireland the mother 

of a soldier met the village priest, who 
asked her if she had bad news. “Sure, I 
have,” she said. ‘‘ Pat has been killed.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” 
said the priest. “Did you 
receive word from the War 
Office?” 

“No,” she said. “I re- 
ceived word from himself.” 

The priest looked per- 
plexed, and said: ‘But how 
is that?” 

“Sure,” she said, “here is the letter; read 
it for yourself.” 

The letter said: ‘‘ Dear mother—I am now 
in the Holy Land.” 


An Advance to the Back 


N ONE of the first trenches were 5000 

negro troops, supported at some distance 
in the rear by a force of whites 10,000 strong. 
A newly arrived negro trooper, who was 
visibly nervous, was being ‘‘kidded”’ merci- 
lessly: by his companions. 

““What’d you do, Hennery,” one of the tor- 
mentors asked, “ef ten billion o’ dem bush 
Germans wuz to pop up outen de groun’ right 
*bout as close to youasnineteenistotwenty?”’ 

“T ain’t a-tellin’ whut I’d do,” Henry an- 
swered, “but I know whut de res’ 0’ you 
niggahs would do, an’ I know whut de papers 
back home would be sayin’ de nex’ mawnin’. 
Dey’d have big headlines: ‘Ten thousand 
white folks trampled to death.’” 


In His Own Camouflage 


NEGRO doughboy was clad in white 

pyjamas one night, when the camp was 
surprised by German bombers. Everybody 
headed for his own dugout and Sam had 
some distance to travel. 

“What did you do?” he was asked the 
next morning. 

“Oh, dat was easy,” he replied. “De 
good Lawd has gimme de bes’ cammyfladge 
in de world. I dropped dem pyjamies right 
whar I stood an’ made de res’ o’ de trip in 
my birfday clo’es.” 


A Woman Was to Blame 


NE of our boys was in a hospital “over 

there’ when a lady visitor came through. 

“My dear boy,” said the lady, “your 
neck is in a dreadful condition, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am; all raw.” 

‘ “Dear, dear,” she: said, “it is simply 
dreadful, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the boy. “That’s 
why they call us rough necks, you know.” 

“Ts it now?” solicit- 
ously asked the lady. 
“‘ And how, pray, did your 
neck get into such a ter- 
rible condition?” 

“Why, it was caused by 
wearing a sweater that 
was knitted by an Amer- 
ican lady, ma’am.” 


What a Dugout is and What it is Not 
As Told by a Writer in the 37th Division 


UGOUTS are not dug out. 
They are dug in. The only 
ones who ever dug out of a dug- 
out were the Germans, who dug 
out as as soon as they saw the 
37th Division stepping “‘ Over the 
Top.” Dugouts remind one of 
home because they are so differ- 
ent. To enter a dugout one must 
step forward in the dark and fall 
gracefully down the steps. A 
candle, several large families of 
rats, water seeping through the 
roof and a gas-alarm bell are the 
usual furnishings of the modern 
dugout. 

Dugouts must be pumped out 
every day for fear of drowning 
the soldiers who are in them if 
the water is allowed to stand. 
Now that the war is over, there 
are many thousand dugouts for 


Old Enough to Know Better 


4 I ‘HE former emperor is neatly “hit off” 
in this verse: 


Little Willie tried to fix 
European politics. 

All he did-was simply nix. 
Ain't he cute? He’s sixty-six, 


Came Right In 


“Ho. did you get sick?” asked one 
doughboy of another. 

“Oh, that gink, Ball, opened the window 
on me one night and in-flu-enza!” 


It is About Time! 


? WAS hoping they would be married by 
this time,”’ said the returned doughboy 
to his mother as he was reading a magazine. 

“Why, who do you mean, dear?” 
asked the mother. 

“The girl on the magazine cover 
and the fellow in the collar adver- 
tisement,”’ was the reply. 


We Believe It 


GIRL received this note re- 

cently: ‘‘Dear Miss Banker: 
Last December I received a pair of socks 
and in one of these I found your card.: I 
have worn them ever since. Can you send 
me another pair? Something tells me I need 
a change.” 


Think What He Missed! 


“ HEN I told her I killed a German 
with one hand, she grabbed it and 
kissed it all over.” 
“You're an idiot,” said his pal. ‘Why 
didn’t y’ tell her you bit the Hun to death?” 








rent in France and Belgium. But 
like the hole in the doughnut, no 
one wants ’em. 

All dugouts smell like fertilizer 
factories. Some are deeper than 
others. The deeper the better. 
It is impossible to take one home 
for a souvenir. Your girl will 
ask for one anyway, but don’t 
let that worry you. Give her a 
picture of yourself with your 
mouth open. She won’t know 
the difference. 

Dugouts are usually inhabited 
by officers. They are accustomed 
to them. There is no money in 
building dugouts, but they are 
worth a million dollars when you 
need ’em. One can catch hell and 
pneumonia in any dugout. You 
catch the former first and the 
latter afterward. 


Couldn’t Guess That 


“TF A PACK of Germans suddenly came 
right down on top of us, what would you 
do ?” asked a sergeant. 
“Dey ain’t gwine to know whar I is,”’ re- 
plied the private. 
“How’s that, Sam?” 
“Well, you see, dey might know whar I 
wuz, but not whar I is.” 


A Genuine Surprise 


HAT are the three greatest vices? 
This question was the gist of a ques- 
tionnaire made among thousands of our 
boys “over there.” When the results were 
all gathered together, and it was surely 
thought that the three would be “ Drink- 
ing,” “Immorality” and “Gambling,” not 
one of them appeared. The three vices were: 
First, Cowardice; 
Second, Selfishness; 
Third, Boastfulness. 


Most Impressive 


“AND what impressed you as the 
most remarkable thing about 
the war?” asked a lady of a re- 
turned doughboy. 
“The number of bullets that missed me, 
ma’am.” 


They Certainly Did! 


EORGE WASHINGTON JOHNSON 
was rather an obstreperous patient in an 
English hospital. 

“T don’t know why it is,’’ complained the 
exasperated nurse, “‘but you colored men 
give us more trouble than all the rest put to- 
gether.” 

“Yassam,”’ the patient agreed, “‘dat’s jes’ 
what de Germans is a-sayin’ about us.” 
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N AMERICAN MARINE, speaking German, stuck his head in this 
dugout, and told the Germans inside that if they would come out, 
with no weapons and hands up, he would get each of them a United States 
Government job at one dollar a day. To his surprise, sixty came out and, 
single-handed, he marched them all back to the American lines. 











Wanted it Kept Safely 


“TT GIVES me great pleas- 

ure, O’Connor, to pin 

this medal on your breast,” 

said the commander, ‘and 

tell you that I am also plac- 

‘ing twenty-five dollars to 
your credit in the bank.” 

“Thank ye, sorr,”’ said the private. “But, 
sorr 2 

“ Yes? ” 

“Tf ye wouldn’t mind now, sorr,” asked 
O’Connor, “‘couldn’t ye pin the twenty-five 
dollars on me breast and put the medal in 
the bank?” 


The One He Could Spare 


" ALT,” said the sentry. “Who comes 
there?” 
‘An officer and his daughter.” 
The sentry closely scrutinized both. 
“Officer, proceed. Daughter, mark time.” 





Too Much for the Goat 


Wwe the British were at Gallipoli, the 
Tommies objected strenuously to the 
odor of the horse meat brought by the Mo- 
hammedans and to the odor 
created by the goats at roam 
on the peninsula. They 
could stand for one odor, 
they told one of the com- 
manders, but not for both. 
Which was to be abolished? 
Which odor was the worst? 

So the commander or- 
dered: “Bring me up a goat 
and some of the meat and I’ll decide which 
is the worst.” 

A goat was brought up, and so great was 
the odor that the commander, strong as he 
was, promptly fainted. 

Then they brought up a portion of the 
meat—and the goat fainted. 





Terra Firma for Him 


= OULD you like to be in the airplane 

service?” an officer asked one of the 
negroes while he was watching a French 
machine sailing overhead. 

“No, suh, not fo’ mine,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“Why?” the officer persisted. 

“Well, you see, ef I was up in dat dah ma- 
chine an’ de officer got kilt I’d have to git 
out an’ crank up de engine, wouldn’t I? I 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to stan’ on.” 


The Man for the Job 


N AMERICAN colonel in France was 

having difficulty with his safe. Its lock 

had jammed, and none of his staff could 

open it. While they were struggling with it, 

a colored sergeant came up to them apolo- 
getically. 

“Cul’n'l,” he said, “if I ain’t intrudin’ 
into dis heah diffickulty, I believes, sah, dat 
I might he’p yah.” 

“Yes?” said the colonel. “What do you 
suggest?” 

“Cul’n’l,” said the sergeant, “I suggests 
Co’p’! Hall.” 

“Corporal Hall? Why Corporal Hall?” 

“Co’p’1 Hall,” the sergeant explained 
under his breath, “was fo’ foah years a bug- 


glah.” 
Saved Him 


“FTXHEM gua’d houses at the trainin’ 
camps is shuah doin’ a gran’ work, jes’ 

like the Red Cross,” observed Cindy, the 
colored laundress. “They saved mah boy 
Duke’s life.” 

“How is that, Cindy?” queried her em- 
ployer. 

“T dunno how they done it. Only he wrote 
me a postal card sayin’ if he hadn’t got ten 
days in one of ’em he’d ’a’ been a corp.” 


She is Some Woman! 


WO doughboys were overheard talking 
in a French billet. ‘‘ Women is all a nui- 
sance!”’ declared one. “They done brought 
all de trouble dar is in de world from Eve 
down to dis here war.” 
“How do you mean?” asked the other. 
“Tf you ain’t heard dat you don’t know 
nothing. A woman brought on dis war. De 
Germans stole her from de 
French, and de French have 
been trying to git her back, 
and dat caused de fighting.” 
“T never heard of that. 
What woman was it?” asked 
the first soldier. 
“ Her name was Alice Lor- 
raine.” 

















The thrill you get as the band goes by! 


— Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty brass 
band of Sousa as it goes swinging past? Once or twice in a life- 
time, perhaps. But on the Victrola you can hear it any day— 
with the same brave inspiration as if the big band was actually 
marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And Conway’s and 
Vessella’s and the United States Marine Band, the Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, 
Garde Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos of 
Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records because their 
leaders consider them the best records in the world. 


Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any band, music you wish to hear. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect_ reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


**Victrola”’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 
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‘Come on up, girls, and I'l show you 


the best thing yet for washing sweaters. 
It’s Ivory Soap Flakes.” 


VORY SOAP FLAKES is genuine 

Ivory Soap shaved into tissue-thin 

flakes—the purest, safest soap in the most 
convenient form. 





To wash a silk or wool sweater perfectly, just make a thick 
suds with the Flakes (it melts into foam instantly in warm 
water) and swish the suds through and through the fabric. : 
Never rub. Rubbing harms any knitted garment. The rich, Sey O 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES | [| 


The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering 





Ivory Soap Flakes is the white, pure, safe 
flaked soap.. It will not shrink, fade, 
weaken nor discolor any fabric that water 
alone will not harm. Use it for Georgette, 
chiffons, laces, silks and muslins. 


At your dealer’s 
10 cents 
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Reserved Seat 
at a Battle. 


The Only Man in the War 





war in the history of the 
world is on. The generals 


precisely what their plans 
are for to-day. You are 
stepping into the little bas- 
ket of the balloon observer 
to go aloft for the day’s 








MAGINE that the biggest Who Really Sees Both 
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in October, 1918. Your living quarters for 

the next twelve or fifteen hours will be this 

square wickerwork affair some four feet in diameter. Its 
edges rise up to the level of your armpits. You can com- 
fortably lean your arms along the rim of the basket and 
watch the earth and wocds of Montfaucon falling away 
from below you. 

The tiny forest this morning shelters several thousands 
of our doughboys who have stealthily gained this position 
during the night. Now they are sleeping—some of them 
their last—awaiting the zero hour. Sleeping despite the 
angry bombardment of the quiet woods by a suspicious 
and methodical German battery six miles away. Not a 
second passes without the near or distant sound of a 
“crump!—bang!—crump!”’ And still they sleep! 


How You are Lifted to the Sky 


y= distinguish through some twenty feet of gloom 
overhead the distended sides of a gigantic balloon. Its 
silk is stained a creamy gray to make it as inconspicuous 
as possible against the background of the northern skies 
of France. Your basket is fastened to its huge girth with 
many ropes and cords. The balloon itself is not spherical, 
but elongated. At its rear it develops into a strange shape 
not unlike the distorted head and trunk of an elephant. 
This extraordinary formation is necessary, you are told, 
to avert spinning and tossing in the wind. 

Below the center a ridiculously slight cable attaches 
this huge monster to a winch fastened securely to a motor 
truck. The winch is slowly unrolling the cable. As it pays 
out, the tugging balloon quickly takes up the slack. You 
are ordered aloft before daybreak. Several men are hold- 
ing to the ropes that steady your restless balloon. Another 
is attending to the passing out of the cable. Beside him 
and attached to the truck is a small gasoline engine which 
is already warmed up and running. If it becomes necessary 
to haul you down suddenly he stops the winch, connects 
it with the engine, and down you will come much faster 
than you are now going up. 

Another man in uniform is posted on the driver’s seat of 
the truck. This five-ton truck, which with its burden is the 








The Motor Truck on the Ground, 
to the Deck of Which the Tugging 
Balloon in the Air is Attached 
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In the Reserved Seat Seeing the Battle. The 
Parachute, in Case of Attack, is at the Left 
Bottom of the Observer, Inclosed Within its 
Bag. The Camera Hangs Out at the Right 


sole anchor of the soaring balloon, stands headed west on 
the improvised forest road running from Avocourt to Véry. 
This road lies parallel with the German front-line trenches, 
which are a scant two miles to the north. 

If an accurate bombardment of you and your balloon is 
begun by enemy artillery, this driver will start forward down 
the road toward Véry with the truck, carrying winch, engine 
and operator, cable, balloon and basket, and, you swinging 
fearsomely along within it, to another position a few hundred 
yards out of the range of the enemy guns. If later they 
ascertain the range anew—another jaunt is taken, perhaps 
back to the original site. 


You Talk With Men on the Ground 


i hagmtrg officers of your company are on hand too. On 
the rear of the truck, or perhaps beside it, on the ground, 
one officer is detailed to receive the telephone communica- 
tions which you will be sending down as 
soon as it is light enough to see. Over your 
ears, inside the warm fur cap you are wear- 
ing, small telephone receivers are clamped; 
before your lips a tubular transmitter is con- 
veniently situated so that you can both talk 
and listen even while your eyes are busy 
with the landscape and your hands are hold- 
ing a telescope, drawing a sketch on the 
board or pressing the triggers of the Lewis 
gun which points so threateningly over the 
sides of the basket. 

Down the center of the cable which holds 
the balloon to the truck runs your telephone 
wire. Over it you may talk not only with 
the officers below but with Army Headquar- 
ters'as well. And this morning you are con- 
nected through to Battery A, situated 
behind that clump of trees three miles away.. 
Battery A and its fellows have an important 
task before them this morning. And you— 
you are in sole charge of directing their 
hundred-pound shells straight onto the 
target. 

You withdraw your eyes from the dusky 
ground and look about you. There to the 
west lies the broad expanse of the Argonne 
Forest, six miles wide and twenty long; its 
southerly borders still lie hidden in the 
morning mist. You are floating upward from 
a point almost opposite its center. To the 
northwest, from Varennes to Grand Pré, 
the river mist is rising; the entire valley of 
the Aire lies shrouded in fog. 

To the north the village of Montfaucon 
sits frowning upon its hill, four miles away. 
There on its pinnacle rises the celebrated 

headquarters of Germany’scrown prince, 
from which he watched his fruitless cam- 
— against Verdunin1916. Below the 

ill enemy guns are arranged in masses 
this morning. Their purpose is to lay a 
barrage along every road and highway 
over which the coming attack of the 
Americans is expected. And your pur- 
pose, swinging there over the woods of 
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Reserved Seat at a Battle 


Montfaucon, fingering your map on which those tiny squares 
are drawn and numbered, is to prevent that enemy barrage. 

As you look toward Verdun, lying ten miles to the east, 
you catch the first sight of the rising sun. A quick glance 
at your altimeter discloses your altitude to be two thou- 
sand feet. How much higher you are to go you yourself 
do not know. The officers who are watching the instru- 
ment below know the amount of strain on the cable. They 
will unroll the winch until the length of cable plus the strain 
of the light breeze indicates on the recorder that the limit 
of safety has been reached. 


The Action About to Begin 


OU look below you to find the road the 26th Division— 

the New Englanders—will take at 7:05 o’clock, on its 
attack on Montfaucon. And there to the west on the other 
side of the valley, near Apremont, lie concealed the veteran 
doughboys of the Second. They, too, are ready to launch 
their attack on the zero 
hour! And you — you 
are relied upon to keep 
their road clear for them! 
You are to locate the 
enemy guns that will be 
ranging upon them and 
must direct Battery A 
in its silencing of those 
guns! 

What a wonderful re- 
served seat you will 
have—hanging there in 
the front row over the 
very center of the stage 
watching the most spec- 
tacular show that a 
civilized world ever at- 
tempted toputon! Guns 
will belch forth flames 
and smoke presently; 
the bridge yonder be- 
neath you will suddenly 
hurl itself violently up- 
ward, then fall prostrate 
into the stream! Shells 
will scream and shriek 
through the heavens 
around you, bursting 
with hideous violence in 
the lines of ‘hurrying 
men. Thousands of 
scenes that painters 

aint, but which few 

ave seen, will soon be 
enacted on the stage set- 
ting below you! 

You are roused from your observations by a sharp tug 
on the cable. It has ceased paying out. You are at your 
maximum level. Twenty-six hundred feet, your instrument 
indicates—half a mile above the earth! Now for the busi- 
ness of the day. 

You first swing the tournelle on which the machine gun is 
mounted around to the front. The magazines are inspected 
and the first cartridge inserted in the breech. You put on 
the safety catch and tilt down the barrel out of your way 
over the side of the basket. 

Next you adjust your telephone apparatus comfortably 
about your lips and ears and securely tie down your cap. 
The wind is tugging a little at the gas bag overhead and your 
basket swings rhythmically. As you arrange your bulky 
parachute on the side of the basket you find the wind is from 
the south. Consequently in case of attack you must prepare 
to jump from the north so that, in falling, you will not strike 
the cable which stretches down diagonally to the truck which 
is now fairly hidden in the ground mists below. 

The noise of monotonous artillery duels has so accus- 
tomed itself to your veteran ears that you do not notice the 
‘ steady “‘crum-m-p—crum-m-p”’ of the distant and near-by 
explosions. Only a sudden increase in their intensity or 
indication of a new-found accuracy in range will attract your 
attention. Innumerable flashes light up the darkness of the 
ground to the north and to the south. Every one of those 
flashes comes from the mouth of an engine of destruction. 

All noises come clear and distinct to you in your basket. 
You have no roaring engine, no buzzing propeller before you 
to drown out all other sounds. The airplane pilot flits about 
and sees—but he cannot hear. The observer on the ground 
hears—but he cannot see. You, in your reserved seat of 
observation two thousand feet above the field, hear and see 
everything—but your senses are so much occupied with more 
important things this morning that mere 
shell bursts are ignored. You are alter- P 
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Farther to the west and to the east the rising sun glistens 
along the tops and sides of these bobbing gas bags, until the 
long line is lost to your view in the distances. And opposite 
them are the enemy balloon observers. As determined and 
as eager as you, they watch and wait, photograph, sketch 
and telephone down to their comrades the progress of our 
advance and the indications of the coming attack. 

The wind is puffy and irregular. This causes a continual 
bumping of your basket. The cable sags as the wind dies 
down, but the next instant you are swung violently upward 
as the sudden gust lifts upon your balloon and it rises quickly 
to the limit of its tether. And this wind, you note, blows 
toward Germany! If you jump—and jump you must if you 
are attacked by airplane—your parachute will carry you an 
uncertain distance toward No Man’s Land, as it drifts with 
the wind. You speculate idly as to the possible extent of this 
uncertain drift as you look below and sight the nest of your 
comrade Lieutenant Snooks’ balloon ready to take the air 
the moment your loss is evident. 

Suddenly a sharp explosion di- 
rectly over your head drives all else 
from your mind. A German shell 
has burst within a hundred yards 
of your balloon. Another and an- 
other burst at the same point. — 

Before you have time to estimate 
their accuracy your telephone 

‘speaks in your ears. ‘‘ Ready fora 
run west!”’ the officer below warns 
you. ‘The boches have a pretty 
good range on you!” 

From below the alert observers 
have seen better than you the 
alarmingly good range of the 
German guns as their shells burst 


The Observer’s Balloon Had 
Been Attacked by the Enemy 
and is Burning. The Type of 
Parachute Used WithThis Bal- 
loon Had a Basket, in Which 
the Observer Descended Safely 

















Hill, still hidden in mist, and sweeping the 
horizon about you, whence at any mo- 
ment an attack on your gas bag by air- 
plane may come. 


Thrills a-Plenty for the Observer 


| ge innumerable surround you, all 
sides, not only the enemy’s airplanes 
and shrapnel, but nature’s storms as well. 
The more precarious the situation of the 


nately studying the base of Montfaucon ( 
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You Jump Out of Your Balloon } ¢ 
Into Space, at the End of Your 
Parachute, and You Travel Down 
at the Rate of Twelve Miles an 
Hour, With Your Knife Ready to 
Cut the Rope When You Strike 





over your balloon. Hidden 
below the gas bag as you 
are, you cannot see what 
goes on directly overhead. 
Even an airplane attack can 
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enemy, the more necessary to them be- 
comes your removal. No doubt they are 
as well informed as you concerning the contemplated attack 
of the American infantry this morning. Those several 
balloons, or “‘ Drachen,”’ of the enemy which are now float- 
ing in the sunlight opposite you see every movement made 
by our hovering airplanes, just as they will see every move- 
ment made by our gallant New England boys unless they 
are attacked and downed at the moment the general attack 
on Montfaucon begins. 

Zero hour is seven-five o’clock and but a scant thirty 
minutes away. 

Two miles to your east over Béthincourt swings another 
American balloon, of the 25th Balloon Company. To the 
west floats a third, over the edge of the city of Varennes. 
Then comes the solid stretch of the Argonne for four or five 
miles. At its western limit you see a fourth balloon arising, 
which indicates that during the night the 8th Company has 
reached Binarville and has succeeded in establishing its base 
there to assist in the day’s operations. 


. flash past your face. 

A lateral tug at your cable informs you that the truck 
and winch are both in motion. At a speed of twenty miles 
an hour you are being towed west. At the same time the 
winch is rapidly pulling you down toward earth—down far 
enough to permit your cable to clear the trees and branches 
as you go swaying along the forest road. 

s you toss about in the swinging basket you brace your 
shoulders — its edge, still keeping your glass before 
your eyes. Into the telephone you shout: 

‘ we will do! The Montfaucon batteries are opening 
re 

The especial battery which has you in mind is still wast- 
ing futile shells over your former position to your east. But 
without a thought as to them, you signal below to connect 
your telephone with the operations officer of Battery A. 

“Begin firing!’’ you shout. “‘ Are you ready, Battery A?” 
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be made vertically down 
upon you, and you will be 
none the wiser until you see the tracer bullets 


“All ready, my boy!” comes back the immediate reply. 
‘Can you adjust?” 

' Visibility excellent! Enemy battery at 2188 has opened 
u ! ” 

“Battery A ready!” they inform you a moment later after 
ranging on 2188 is effected. 

“Fire, Battery A!” 

“On the way!” 

Upon hearing that the first shot is “on the way” you 
point your glasses steadily upon the Montfaucon target. 

“Battery A! Sixty yards to the left! Two hundred yards 
short !’’ you scream as the first of your shells bursts short 
} Pg tremendous upheaval of flying dirt, branches and 

ébris. 

“Battery A! Sixty yards to the left! Two hundred yards 
short!’’ comes the response to your ears. , 

You sweep the enemy lines with your glasses while wait- 
ing for your gunners to make their correction. Without your 
being aware of it, your winch has again let you up to near 
your former altitude, twenty-four hundred feet. 

“Battery B! Onthe way!” comes the warning to your ears. 


The Battle Warms Up 


onic Ate you repeat the message to Battery B 
without turning your eyes from the hill road across the 
Meuse, ten miles away. The fog is still on the river, but the 
hills beyond are clear. And there in plain view just south of 
Dun you see the revealed highroad choked with moving artil- 
lery. The big guns of the Germans are being hurried down 
to Sivry-sur-Meuse! 

“B Battery! Registers hundred yards short, but is well 
on line!” you shout as you see the first shell from Battery B 
throw up the dirt just this side of the Montfaucon embank- 
ments. 

“B Battery—one hundred yards short !’’ comes back the 
nonchalant reply. 

“Battery A. You are overshooting two hundred yards 
now! Back up—back up! Line good, but long by two 
hundred yards.” 

“Line good—two hundred longi” sings the gunnery offi- 
cer into your ear. 

Battery C at this juncture tells you that his first shell is 
“on the way.” 

All this registering has become almost second nature to . 
you. Your long experience in ‘marking targets’’ permits 
you to correct the gunner’s aim almost 
instantaneously with the landing of the 
shell. And subconsciously you are think- 
ing to yourself: ‘Battery B’s shell will 
fall next. It will probably overshoot a 
trifle. Ought to drop—about—now!/ 
There she blows!” It was a direct hit, 
by Jove ! 

‘‘Battery B—on the target. Carryon!” 

, You grin with huge self-satisfaction as 
you see the second shell from Battery B 
explode and tear away half a rod of 
flimsy camouflage on the Montfaucon 
hill that had hidden the row of German 
guns from your view. 

But now the din about you has become 
tremendous. The fog has melted away 
under the warmth of the sun and both 
sides are profiting by the range mark- 
ing of their balloon observers. Shells are 
bursting all about you and others in- 
tended for positions farther in your rear 
go whining past with a ceaseless cry. You 
look behind you. The doughboys are still 
hidden in their trenches and under the 
trees. It lacks but twenty minutes of the 
zero hour! 

Through your transmitter you shout: 
“Connect me with Headquarters please!” 

“Hello! Headquarters? Avocourt bal- 
loon observer speaking. Meuse Road 
south of Dun is full of enemy artillery 
moving south toward Sivry! Now on 
Coérdinates 3757-8-9. Progress slow— 
not ten miles an hour!” 

“That's right—Codrdinates 3757-8-9. 
Adjust Batteries D, E and F on Coérdi- 
nates 3757? Right! Good-by.” 
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An Accident to Enemy Troops 


OX YOUR code map you have located 
the exact position of the German 
field artillery that has been caught by 
daylight and that must still descend the 
Meuse hills to reach the enemy bridge 
over the Meuse at Sivry. Eight or ten 
batteries—almost forty big guns in all— 
are fighting their way southward against 
the stream of lorries, touring cars and 
marching files that are moving north- 
ward along that same road. As you focus 
your glasses upon the edge of the hill 
across the Meuse you see the whole line has halted. One 
of the guns has slithered across the road in all probability 
and has tied up the traffic in both directions. This is too 
good an opportunity to lose. 

— Give me Battery D!”’ you call through your 
tube. 

“Battery D! Codérdinate 3757 and 8 and 9! Moving 
~— artillery south of Dun. Are you ready?”’ 

A tew moments’ pause while the battery commander fig- 
ures his data and issues brief instructions to his men. Then 
comes to your waiting ears: “‘D Battery ready!” 

“Fire, Battery D!” you shout. 

“D Battery—on the way.” 

One, two, three, four, five, six—almost twenty seconds you 
count while Battery D’s shell is ‘‘on the way.” For Codrdi- 
nate 3757 is a full nine miles away from Battery D’s hiding 
place behind its high bank, and its six-inch shells travel less 
than three thousand feet a second. While you are waiting 
you call up Battery E and Battery F and give them notice 
to begin operations against the same codrdinates. 

“Overshot less than two hundred yards!’’ you inform 
Battery D as their first shell drops in full sight into the hill- 
side beyond the enemy road. Considerable agitation appears 


~ 
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e White Admiral of the Woods 


Ana the Gloomy Ghost From the City 


Who Carviea a Blight in His Face > 
By Herbert D. Wara 
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; ALPH MAURICE looked wanly at his 
guide as the canoe scraped the beach 
and came to a halt. Since seven 
o’clock that morning, Loyal Blin, 
with rhythmic strokes, had propelled 
the canoe—silent—with every now 
and then an oblique glance at his new 
employer. The swarthy man of the 


woods, tough as his ashen paddle, 
had pity, but no contempt for this 


¢ 
. 
Af 
A 


“I 
tg 
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- =) ghost of the city. What a contrast— 
the Adirondack strength and poise; 


Ps? ck stre 
Sec, the office weakness and indecision ! Of the same 


age, the one was in the prime of his manhood, 
the other a flickering flame. 

The guide pointed to a rocky plateau about fifty 
feet above them. ‘‘We will make our permanent 
camp up there.” 

Ralph Maurice shrugged his shoulders with indif- 
ference. 

“Very well,” he replied. “Just as you say. 
one will disturb us here?” 

““No one, sir.” 

Very slowly the invalid started to the bow of the 
boat. He tripped his foot upon a bag of provisions 
and lurched. 

His guide caught him quickly by the arm. “I'll 
help you up,” Loyal said, tightening his lips as the 
responsibility of being alone with the man swept 
over him again. ‘‘There’s moss on the edge of the 


No 
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rock and plenty of sun; there’s no finer view to be found 
anywhere in the mountains.” 

Maurice looked up with dreary interest. It mattered 
little to him where he went. He might as well end life here 
as anywhere else. In a few minutes he sank heavily upon 
the mossy cushion and nodded his head with dull courtesy. 
So this was the end—the end of the world! He looked 
about him with faint pleasure. Below lay the narrowing 
lake, that reflected the eiderdown clouds, the azure sky, the 
crag beyond, and a cluster of maples whose crimson fronds 
appeared in the water like spurts of flame. He was only 
fifty years old, and his life was burned out. The diagnoses 
of his case were many and varied. But he knew what was 
the matter. He was dying of loneliness. 


ALPH MAURICE had never known his mother. He was 

an only child, and his father died when he was thirteen. 

But what a father, that devoted country schoolmaster, liv- 

ing on the edge of the impenetrable Adirondack woods, had 

been! What excursions of a long, happy Saturday into the 
mysterious forest! 

There Ralph learned to know the tawny oriole of the 
meadow elm, the brown thrasher of the glade, the king- 
fisher of the dancing brook, the finch of the mountain, the 
heron of the marsh, the partridge of the clearing, and once 
in a while he caught sight of the great war eagle, soaring 
lazily above a towering crag. And his father taught him 
the beauty of the straight white pine, the trembling poplar, 








the frowning dark hemlock and the glittering white birch. 
Also, he used to chase the fairy firefly at night and the 
gemmed dragon fly by day. But his greatest happiness 
came on the day when his father handed him the butterfly 
net, and he went forth, with poisoning jar, to snatch those 
brilliantly imprisoned souls from the ether. 

Boys think little of terminating the lives of living sun- 
beams! Life is so easy to take, so hard to give. Now it 
would be different; but then the little boy went eagerly 
forth to kill and to collect. He even learned to distinguish 
the eggs of the butterflies, as they were laid upon the food 
plant. Some few species of larve he recognized by sight. 
When he saw the edges of a leaf drawn together, he knew 
what to find. He also understood a little about winter 
hibernation and caterpillars and chrysalids. He had just 
learned the names and habits of a few butterflies when his 
father suddenly died, and he found himself projected against 
the world. 

What a horror was that life to the lonely lad! He wrenched 
a living, and the—to him—stupendous effort drove him into 
himself. From the moment his father died all joyousness 
departed, and he became a little old man. He could not 


relax. 

He couldn’t say: “Ah, there! How are you?” He 
wanted to, but it was impossible. He was considered surly, 
while he was aching for love. He was surly, and he couldn’t 
help it. In the business that received him and in the city 


that fostered him, he was foreordained to unpopularity. 
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And in Doing So She Minds Other People’s as Well 
By George Weston, Author of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful,” Etc. 
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ATTY,” said Miss 

Cordelia Spencer to 

her sister one morn- 
ing, “have you noticed 
Josiah lately?” 

““Yes,’’nodded MissPatri- 
cia, her eyes a little brighter 
than they should have been. 

The two sisters looked at 
cath other. Then their arms 
went around each other and 
they eased their hearts in the 
immemorial manner. 

“You know he worries 
because we are the last of 
the Spencers,” said Cordelia, 
“‘and the family dies with 
us. Even if you or I had 
children, I don’t think he 
would take it so hard ——” 

A wistful look passed over 
the'r faces, such as you 
might expect to see on the 
faces cf those who had re- 
pented too late and stood 
looking through Saint 
Peter’s gate at scenes in 
which they knew they could 
never tal-e a part. 

“But I am forty-eight,” 
sighed Cordelia. 

“And I—I am fifty x4 

The two sisters had been 
writing when this conversa- 
tion started. They were 























power above the factory to 
make electric current. This 
current was sold so cheaply 
that more and more facto- 
ries were drawn to New 
Bethel, until the fame of the 
city’s products were known 
wherever the language of 
commerce was spoken. 


A THE height of his 
son’s success, old Jcsiah 
died, joining those silent 
members of the firm who 
had gone before. I often like 
toimagine them, ghostly but 
inquisitive, following the 
subsequent strange proceed- 
ings with noiseless steps and 
with eyes that missed noth- 
ing; and in particular keep- 
ing watch upon the last 
living Josiah Spencer—a 
heavy, powerfully built man 
with a look of melancholy in 


gee his eyes and a way of sighing 


to himself as though asking 
a question, and then an- 
swering it with a muffled 
FH, ose SOhewe Se 
; may have been partly due 
. to the past and partly due 
to the future, for there can 
be no doubt that the last 


Josiah Spencer was deeply 
vest! 











busy on a new generation of 
the Spencer-Spicer geneal- 
ogy, and if you have ever 
been engaged on a task like that you will know the 
correspondence it requires. With laborious thor- 
oughness they had already traced the family descent 
through seven generations from the first Josiah 
Spencer, a young blacksmith with a quick eye, a 
quick hand and a quick temper, who in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century had married a girl named 
Mary McMillan, and traveled westward until he came to a 
ford which crossed the Quinebaug River, where he bought 
from the Indians five hundred acres on each side of the river 
and built a blacksmith shop on the main road between 
Hartford and the Providence Plantations. As there was.a 
waterfall above the ford, he put in a wheel, a grist mill and 
a sawmill. 

It wasn’t long before he had plenty of business, and by 
the time his only son, the second Josiah Spencer, was old 
enough, the father was glad of the help indicated by the sign 
which was presently painted over the shop: ‘ Josiah Spencer 
& Son.”” On a visit to New York young Josiah met and mar- 


ried Matilda Sturtevant, and it was a son of this marriage, © 


the third Josiah Spencer, who made a specialty of building 
wagons—and building them so well that the shop had to be 
increased in size again and again. The next Spencer to own 
the business married a Yankee, Patience Babcock, and their 
son married a French-Canadian girl, for even then the Cana- 
dians were drifting down into our part of the country. So 
by this time the Spencer stock was a thrifty mixture of 
Englich, Irish, Scotch, Dutch and French blood, as the 
sisters’ genealogical record plainly showed. 


js THE same year that the fourth Josiah Spencer succeeded 
to the business, a bridge was built over the ford and the 
waterfall fortified by a dam. By that time, too, a regular 
little town, called New Bethel, had formed around the fac- 
tory, and the Spencers began to grow proud of their position 
as the leading family of the place. The fifth Josiah married 
a Miss Copleigh, of Boston, and built a big house on Bradford 
Hill. His son, the sixth Josiah, was probably the greatest 
Spencer of them all. Under his ownership the factory was 
rebuilt of brick and stone; he developed the town both 
soeially and industrially; he increased the water power by 
building a great dam above the factory and forming a lake 
nearly ten miles long; and he began making an artillery 
wheel which has probably rolled along every important road 
in the civilized world. 

So engaged was he in all these enterprises that he didn’t 
marry until he was well past forty-five. Then he came back 
from a business trip to Charleston with a bride from the 
Spicer family, one of the oldest and most famous families in 











*You’ve Never Seen My Daughter, Have You?” Asked 
Josiah. “A Little Queen,” Said the Young Man, With 
a Brilliant Smile. “I Hope I’ll See Her Often” 
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America. The three children of this marriage were a son, 
the seventh and last Josiah Spencer, and two daughters, the 
Misses Patricia and Cordelia Spencer whom we have heard 
discussing their brother Josiah’s depression and its probable 
cause. 


‘toe Josiah, in his youth, was wild, partly due to that 
irreducible minimum of Original Sin which—they say—is 
in all of usand partly to his cousin Stanley. Not that Stanley 
Woodward was a natural-born villain; but we can imagine 
him thinking to himself with a grin: “If anything happens 
to young Josiah, I may own this place myself some day.” 
Probably the idea at first struck him as a sort of joke; but 
from that day forward he unconsciously borrowed from the 
spider—if you can imagine a smiling spider—and began to 
spin. Did young Josiah want to leave the office early? Stan- 
ley smilingly did his work for him. Was young Josiah late 
the next morning? Stanley smilingly hid his absence. Did 
young Josiah yearn for life and adventure? Stanley spun 
a or more webs, and they met that night in Briggs’ livery 
stable. 

It didn’t take much of this—unexpectedly little, in fact— 
the last of the Spencers resembling one of those giant fire- 
crackers of bygone days: the bigger the cracker, the shorter 
the fuse. Whether she was an actress, as some said, or a 
beautiful bareback rider in a circus, as others declared, even 
the sisters’ genealogy did not disclose. Whatever she was, 
young Josiah disappeared with her, and no one saw him 
again until his mother died in the mansion on the hill. Then 
he turned up at the funeral, and bit by bit we learned 
that he was legally separated from his childless wife and that 
he had come home a changed man, prepared to settle down 
to a life of atonement and toil. 

By that time the patents on the artillery wheel had expired 
and a competition had set in which was cutting down the 
profits to zero. Young Josiah began experimenting on a new 
design which finally resulted in a patent upon a combination 
ball-and-roller bearing. This was such an improvement upon 
everything which had gone before, that gradually Spencer & 
Son withdrew from the manufacture of wagons and wheels 
and redesigned their whole factory to make bearings. Young 
Josiah also saw the possibilities of harnessing the water 
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concerned because he was 
the last. ‘For seven gener- 
ations there has been a 
Spencer & Son,’’ he would say; “a trust that was 
left to me by my father that I should pass it on to 
my son. And what have I done?” 

Whereupon he would make a gesture that wasn’t 
far from despair—and in that gesture, such as only 
those can make who know in their hearts that they 
have shot the albatross, his two sisters had read the 
expression of a feeling of defeat and depression which now 
caused them for a time to forget their pens and sit looking at 
each other over the gate-legged table which served as desk. 

‘They were still both remarkably good-looking, although 
marked with that delicacy of material and workmanship— 
reminiscent of old china—which seems to indicate the per- 
fect type of spinsterhood. Here and there in their hair 
gleamed touches of silver, and their cheeks might have 
reminded you of tinted apples which had lightly been kissed 
by the frost. 

And so they sat looking at each other, intently, almost 
breathlessly, each suddenly moved by the same question 
and each wishing that the other would speak. 

For the second time it was Cordelia who broke the silence: 
“Patty!” 

“Yes, dear?” breathed Patty, and left her lips slightly 
parted. 

“I wonder if Josiah—is too old—to marry again? Of 
course,” she hurriedly added, “‘he is fifty-two; but it seems 
to me that one of the Spicers—I think it was Captain Abner 
Spicer—had children until he was sixty—although by a 
younger wife of course.” 

They looked it up and in so doing they came across an 
Ezra Babcock, father-in-law of the fourth Josiah Spencer, 
who had had a son proudly born to him in his sixty-fourth 
year. They gazed at pow | other then, those two maiden 
sisters, like two conspirators in their precious innocence. 

“Tf we could find Josiah a young wife ” said the 
elder at last. 

“Oh, Cordelia,” breathed Patty, “if, indeed, we only 
could!” 

Which was really how it started. 





S I THINK you will realize, it would bea story in itself to 
describe the progress of that gentle intrigue: the consul- 
tations, the gradual eliminations, the search, the abandon- 
ment of the search, which came immediately after learning 
of twoelderly gentlemen with young wives, but no children !— 
the almost immediate resumption of the quest, because of 
Josiah’s failing health, and finally the reward of patience, 
the pious nudge one Sunday morning in church, the whispered 
“Look, Cordelia, that strange girl with the Pearsons; no, 
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discovered that he was sitting upon a re- 
monstrative bee. The two sisters smiled at 
him—rather nervously, it is true; but still 
they kept their hands upon their brother's 
shoulders, as though they were two nurses 
soothing a patient and saying: ‘There, 
now. . . . The-e-e-ere. . Just be 
quiet and you'll feel better in a little while.” 

“Yes, dear,”” whispered Cordelia, her 
mouth ever so close to his ear; ‘‘ your future 
wife—and the mother of your future chil- 
dren.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” muttered Josiah, 
breaking away quite flustered. ‘“I—I’m 
too old.” 

Almost speaking in concert, they told him 
about Captain Abner Spicer, who had chil- 
dren until he was sixty, and Ezra Babcock, 
father-in-law of the fourth Josiah Spencer, 
who had a son proudly born to him in his 
sixty-fourth year. 

“And she’s such a lovely girl,’’ said Cor- 
delia earnestly. “Patty and I are quite in 
love with her ourselves.” 

“And think what it would mean to your 
peace of mind to have a son at last.” 

“‘And what it would mean to Spencer & 
Son!” 

Josiah groaned at that. As a matter of 
fact he hadn’t a chance to escape. His two 
sisters had never allowed themselves to be 
courted, but they must have had their pri- 
vate ideas of how such affairs should be con- 
ducted, for they took Josiah in hand and put 
him through his paces with a speed which 
can only be described as breathless. 

Flowers, candy, books, 
jewelry, a ring, the ring—the 
two maiden sisters lived a 
winter of such romance that 
they nearly bloomed into 
youth again themselves; and 
whenever Josiah had the least 
misgiving about a man of fifty- 
two marrying a girl of twenty- 
six, they whispered to him: 
“Think what it will mean to 
Spencer & Son.’’ And when- 
ever Martha showed the least 
misgivings they whispered to 
her: ‘“That’s only his way, 


er ad 


had prayed for herself, but these two innocent spinsters were 
praying for another. 

Then one morning, never to be forgotten, Martha 
thought to herself at the breakfast table: ‘‘I’ll tell them as 
soon as breakfast is over.” 

But she didn’t. 

She thought: 
them there.” 

But, although she took them into the garden, somehow 
she couldn’t tell them there. 

“‘As soon as we get back into the house,” she said, “I’ll 
tell them.” 


“T’ll take them into the garden and tell 


VEN then the words didn’t come, and Martha sat look- 

ing out of the window so quietly and yet with such a 
look of mingled fear and pride and exaltation on her face 
that Cordelia suddenly seemed to divine it. 

“Oh, Martha!” she cried. “‘Do you—do you—do you 
really think ws 

Miss Patty looked up, too, stricken breathless all in a 
moment; and quicker than I can tell it, the three of them 
had their arms around each other, and tears and smiles and 
kisses were blended, quite in the immemorial manner. 

“We must start sewing,’”’ said Miss Cordelia. 

So they started sewing, Martha and the two maiden sis- 
ters, every stitch a hope, every seam the dream of a young 
life’s journey. 

“We must think beautiful thoughts,” spoke up Miss 
Patty another day. 

So while they sewed, sometimes one and sometimes 
another read poetry, and sometimes they read the Psalms, 
especially the Twenty-third, and sometimes Martha played 
the Melody in F, or the Shower of Stars, or the Cinquiéme 
Nocturne. 

“We must think brave thoughts, too,’’ said Miss Cordelia. 

So after that, whenever one of them came to a stirring 
editorial in a newspaper, or a rousing passage in a book, it 
was put on one side to be read at their daily sewing bee; 
and when these failed they read Barbara Frietchie, or Pat- 
rick Henry, or Horatius at the Bridge. 

“Do you notice how much better Josiah is looking?” 
whispered Miss Cordelia to her sister one evening. 

“A different man entirely,’’ proudly nodded Miss Patty. 
Ph, heard him speaking yesterday about an addition to the 

actory. 

“‘T suppose it’s because he’s living in the future now.” 

“Instead of in the past. But I do wish he wouldn't be 
quite so sure that it’s going to be a boy. I’m afraid some- 
times—that perhaps he won’t like it—if it’s a girl.” 

They had grown thoughtful as they spoke, and now they 
looked at each other in silence, the same fear in both their 

















Somehow She Couldn’t Tell 
Them There. “As Soon as We 
Get Back Into the House,” She 
Said, “I'll Tell Them” 





the one with the red cheeks; yes, 
that one!’’ the exchange of significant 
glances, the introduction, the invita- 
tion, and last, but not least, the veri- 
fication of the fruitfulness of the vine. 

The girl’s name was Martha Berger, 
and her home was in California. She 
had come East to attend the wedding 
of her brother and was now staying 
with the Pearsons a few weeks before 
returning West. Her age was twenty- 
six. She had no parents, very little 
money, and taught French, English 
and science back home. 

“Have you any brothersor sisters?” 
asked Miss Cordelia, with a side glance 
toward Miss Patty. 

“Only five brothers and five sisters.”’ 

For a moment it might be said that 
Miss Cordelia purred. “Any of them 
married?” she continued. 

“All but me.” 

“My dear! . You don’t 
mean to say that they have made you 
an aunt already?” 

Martha paused with that inward 
look which generally accompanies men- 
talarithmetic. ‘Only about seventeen 
times,” she finally laughed again. 

When their guest had gone, the two 
sisters fairly danced. 

“Oh, Patty!” exulted Miss Cor- 
delia. ‘I’m sure she’s a fruitful vine!” 


II 




















"ee is something inexorable in 
the purpose of a maiden lady, per- ; 
haps because she has no minor domestic troubles to distract 
her; and when you have two maiden ladies working on the 
same problém, and both of them possessed of wealth and 
unusual intelligence—well! 

They started by taking Martha to Northeast Harbor for 
the balance of the summer; and then, to keep her from going 
West in the autumn, they engaged her, at quite a fabulous 
salary, to teach them French that winter. They also took her 
to Boston and bought her some of the prettiest dresses 
imaginable; and the longer they knew her the more they 
liked her; and the more they liked her, the more they tried 
to enlist her sympathies in behalf of “ poor Josiah,” and the 
more they tried to throw their brother into Martha’s private 
company. é 

“Look here,” he said one day, when his two sisters were 
pushing him too hard, ‘what's all this excitement about 
Martha? Who is she anyway?” ; 

“Why, don’t you know?” Cordelia sweetly asked him, 
and drawing a full breath she added: ‘‘ Martha—is—your— 
future—wife!”’ 

If you had been there you would have been pardoned 
for thinking that the last of the Spencers had suddenly 










my dear; 
you must 
not mind 
¢bat. 


“Ah, Ma Chere, I Who Have Been Three Times Wed, | 
I Tell You the Old-World View is Right. Man isthe | 
Natural Enemy of a Woman. He is Not to be Trust’” 


glances. ‘‘Oh, Cordelia!” sud- 

denly spoke Miss Patty. 

“Suppose it is a girl?” 
“Hush, dear. Remember, 
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And once 


we must have brave thoughts, 





Cordelia 

added, 

while Patty nodded her head: “‘Of course there has to 
be a man at a wedding; but I want you to feel that 
you would be marrying us as much as you would be 
marrying Josiah. You would be his wife, of course, 
but you would be our little sister, too; and Patty and 
I would make you as happy as we possibly could.” 

Later they were glad they had told her this. 


) WAS a quiet wedding and for a time nothing hap- 
pened; although, if you could have seen the two 
maiden sisters at church on a Sunday morning, you 
would have noticed that after the benediction they 
seemed to be praying very earnestly indeed, even as 
Hannah prayed in the Temple so many years ago. 
There was this curious difference, however: Hannah 








you know. And even if the 
first one should happen to be 
a girl there’ll be plenty of time for a boy.” 

“‘T hadn’t thought of that,’’ said Miss Patty. 

They smiled at each other in concert, and a faint touch 
of color arose to Miss Cordelia’s slightly withered cheeks. 
“Do you know,”’ she said, hesitating, smiling—yes, and 
thrilling a little, too—‘‘we’ve had so much to do with 
bringing it about, that somehow I feel as though it’s 
going to be my baby.” 

“Why, Cordelia!’’ whispered Miss Patty, who had been 
nodding throughout this confession. “‘ That’s exactly how 
I feel about it too.” 

It wasn’t so very long after that talk before they be- 
gan to look up names. 


CONTINUED ON: PAGE 42 

















ENISE, carrying her portable type- 
ID writer, tapped at the door of 
Freith Duncan’s workshop and 
entered on the heels of her knock, as had 
been her custom every Tuesday and 
Friday morning for the last four years. 
She herself might be described as a port- 
able secretary. She was a small girl with 
a cheerful curl of the mouth corners and 
the hair, which did not entirely match 
her guarded eyes. 

As she opened the door, the wind of 
morning shouted to meet her from the 
high open windows, flapped the drawings 
pinned to the walls and drove to her feet 
a coil of rustling rubbish—torn paper, 
tobacco ash and a few dry leaves. The 
room seemed to be entirely furnished 
with papers, which fluttered and settled 
like tired wings as she shut the door 
behind her; but it contained, besides, the 
long drawing table, her own humble desk, 
two wooden stools, a filter, a small table 
and an armchair with broken springs. 

On the small table was the one beauti- 
ful thing the gaunt place contained. Ina 
carved wooden tray, with a pint of sand, 
some colored stones and a few toy trees 
some nameless Japanese artist had made 
a garden. The tiny trees were willow 
trees. Looking at it a long time, the 
soul, rather than the sight, became aware 
that a moonlit wind was. continually 
breathing on the trees, silvering them; 
that dew silvered the sand. In among 
the willows were a pool, a gray heron and 
a single clump of crimson peonies. That 
was all. It was a perfect landscape 
garden, eight inches by twelve. 


Te armchair was drawn up in front 

of the table and the tiny garden. In 

it sprawled a young man, fast asleep. Sleep had robbed 
him of ten of his years; and for one betraying instant her 
hands went out to him, mother fashion; he looked just an 
overtired boy. 

Then she Sunincd at the electric light, still burning palely 
over the plans that littered the long table. ‘‘He’s been 
working all night again,’ she said to herself, ‘‘and he told 
me he wouldn’t.” 

She took up a T square, marched to the side of the chair, 
and tapped the sleeper smartly on the head with it. “ Freith!” 
she onld eapeuechtuly, “Freith!” 

And then, in a breath, the world of familiar common- 
place was rent. For Freith came to his feet with a cry that 
made her pulses sicken. He stared blindly at horror. She, 
too, went blind for a moment, had strength for nothing but 
to stand still. She felt his hands on her in a passion of 
terror and tenderness—not for her. 

In one hand he held a checked duster, which he crushed to 
the front of her pretty blouse as if to stanch a wound that 
was not there. His breath came in wrenched sobs with words 
between: “O my heart, for me/”’ 

They stood so for a moment, rigid. Then his eyes changed. 
Amazement came into them, recognition; and a vast blank 
disappointment. 

“It’s only me, Freith,” she heard herself saying quietly. 
“You were dreaming and I made you jump.” 

Staring at her blankly, he dropped back into the chair as 
if she had knocked him there, fighting for control. 

Denise went to the filter and brought him a glass of water. 
He took it without a word. She saw he was shivering, and 
went to close the windows. Leaves rustled along the sills. 


eventh Dream — => 


By Marjorie L.C. Pickthall 


Author of “The Lamp of Poor Souls,” Etc. 


“She Had ‘No Silken Bundle to Lay at My Feet. In Silence, and Very Slowly, She Spread Her 
Little Hands Before Me, Palms Upward, Empty” 


She noticed, as one notices trifles in a moment of great pain, 
that they were willow leaves. She went back to Freith. 

After a little he straightened with a long sigh and met 
her eyes. He asked quietly: ‘‘ What did I do?” 

“*Yelled and grabbed me,” she said with careful careless- 
ness, watching the glass shake in his hand, the hand which 
a minute before had been crushed against her heart. 

“My dear Den, I—beg your pardon. I was ‘i 

“You were dreaming, Freith,. It’s all right. But you’ve 
no business to work here till you fall asleep.” 

Her homily was unheard. He was staring at the Japanese 
garden. He said slowly, after a silence: ‘Yes; I was 
dreaming. The whole thing’s a dream of course.” 





HE PAUSED again as if to control himself, then turned 
on her with a sort of bewildered passion. ‘‘ Denise,’’ he 
went on, “you’ve known me all my life—an ordinary chap 
enough, heaven knows, with no time for dreams and fancies. 
Then why should this happen to me—six times, Den—this 
dream of the Japanese garden, of what I find there and 
what I—lose? Don’t laugh,” he finished roughly. “I’m 
a sane, healthy, modern young architect in spite of present 
appearances. And”’—his voice dropped to a breath—‘“ I’m 
being shaken to the soul by a dream that makes reality 
unreal and life loneliness.” 

He looked at her, and she saw the somber shadow of it in 
his eyes. She recognized it as the shadow that lay always on 
her own heart. But she had put her own hurts aside, even 
to the piercing blank disappointment of his waking gaze 
at her. That could wait. She said gently: ‘‘Can’t you tell 
me, Freith?”’ 





“You're a good little chum, Den,” he said in the same 
rough way, yet with gratitude. 

Then he hesitated, and once more his eyes went from her 
to the tiny landscape garden on the table. She looked at 
it also. And presently she shivered a little, and it seemed to 
her that a fairy shudder shook the toy willows about the 
glass pool and rippled the fringed petals of the blood- 
crimson peony blossoms. She said again: ‘‘Tell me, Freith.”’ 


IGHTLY, then, he touched her hand, a friendly touch. 

When he ‘spoke, it was with the same rough voice, in 

curt sentences that betrayed the intensity of that incredible 
emotion he held in check: 

“I was doing my Christmas shopping in the fine-art 
department at Kerr & Sutherland’s when I first saw the 
willow garden. I was sick of buying rubbish for my relations. 
I wished I’d asked you to come along and help. I’d just 
bought a green Chinese dragon for Aunt Hester. I was 
very thirsty and very hot. Then I turned a corner by the 
Japanese screens and came upon a chap in a gray kimono 
and those funny white socks, selling little gardens like this 
one. I believe he made ’em too. He wasa a. 

“I saw this garden on a shelf. I was fearfully hot and 
tired. And it struck me, somehow, as being the prettiest, 
quietest, coolest little thing I’d ever seen. I asked the price. 
That gave me a shock, but I knew I had to have it. I 
bought it and carried it back to the office here, and it’s been 
on that table ever since. 

“‘It—seemed to have a kind of spell with it, But it was a 
spell of beauty and peace. I had the greatest fancy for it. I 
wouldn’t let anyone touch it except me.”’ 
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Denise found tt the Best Dream of Al § 


Among the Willow Leaves 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD GILES, A.N.A. 


She Was Looking Into His Face, and She Saw Something Flash Into it That Was “Not a Dream— 
Fear, cAmazement, and Something Else 


He tried to laugh at himself, but the laugh broke; and 
his eyes, with that strange look of loss in them, went back 
to the little willow garden. 


‘T WAS never tired of watching the thing. The fellow 
who made it out of nothing must have been a consum- 
mate artist. If you look through the willows long enough, 
Denise —the three-inch willows !—you get an illusion of space, 
of still distance. It used to soothe me when I was tired or 
worried. I’d sit here in front of it with a pipe in the evening 
until I lost consciousness of our western slavery to the 
limitations of mere size. Size is, after all, absolutely relative. 
After a bit, it was as if I got right into the little garden and 
walked there by the pool. 

“Then came the first dream.” 

He paused, and she saw his hands clench slowly on the 
arms of the old chair. He glanced at her apologetically. 

“I was doing what I’d told you I wouldn’t do any more. 
I was sneaking back here after supper to work at the east 
elevation of the Cumberland Street School. It was bother- 
ing me a good deal, and the plans must be in by the seventh 
of next month. I used to work till I couldn’t see, and then 
drop into the chair here and stare at my garden till I fell 
asleep. I always managed to wake up and get away before 
you came though. 

“I did this several times. And it pleased me to fancy that 
each time I sat in front of it, between sleep and waking, it 
was easier to imagine that I was im the garden. I—culti- 
vated the illusion. _- 

“Then, without warning, the thing happened. Some 
barrier went down; it felt like that. One minute I was in 
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the chair more or less awake; the next minute I was asleep— 
I suppose—and in the garden. 

“It was a walled garden. The wall was gray granite. And 
I must have just climbed the wall, for my hands had left 
dark smears in the cool silver dew that frosted the stone. I 
had dropped noiselessly in the fine gray sand, just like the 
sand in the tiny tray yonder. 

“Within the wall everything was just the same. In the 
gray light of a veiled moon I saw willow trees silvering in 
the faintest of airs. I walked through them till I came toa 
pool with a single clump of crimson peonies reflected black 
in it. I waited there. And a heron got up heavily from the 
pool’s edge and flapped away through the trees. As I 
—— Denise, I kept my hand on the lacquered hilt of my 
sword.” 


E LOOKED at her gravely. ‘I cannot make you under- 
stand,” he said, ‘“‘how curious it was. For all the time I 
was enough myself—enough Freith Duncan—to be aware of 
the difference. I was dimly conscious of Freith Duncan, as if 
I’d dreamed of him; but now, you see, the dream was the 
reality. But it remained a dream in this—that it had no 
past, no future, and no explanation. I never even knew my 
own name in it. There was a great sense of danger upon me, 
a sense of some effort, some selfless ambition, which I believe 
to have been a noble one. But I only knew—I only know— 
that I was in the willow garden, in peril of my skin, waiting 
for my wife.” 
He looked away from Denise as if he had forgotten her. 
She thought a slow red crept to his hair as he continued: 
‘Presently she came; she came in haste and noiselessly. She 





was slender as a willow branch. Her eye- 
brows were like tiny curved willow leaves, 
but black. Her hair was in great black 
wings. She wore pale-gray stuff—crépe, 
I think—with silver threads in it, and 
showing a lining of crimson as she moved. 
She was a very great little lady. 

“When I saw her—in my dream—my 
life seemed to run to one point, as the 
sap in a plant might all run to one flower, 
the flower of my expectation of her. But 
I did not move. I did not speak. I bowed 
with extraordinary ceremony. And she— 
she touched her black hair to the silver 
sand, just like a plant bends in a wind, 
and laid at my feet alittle bundle wrapped 
in green silk. She did not speak either. 

‘“* A moment, and she was gone. But as 
she raised herself, she lifted to me, and 
left with me, a look of such perfect love, 
such urishadowed devotion, that it is—7s, 
Den—like the memory of perfect music. 

“T took up the little silken bundle. It 
contained jade ornaments. I knew, some- 
how, that they were hers, and priceless; 
and that she was giving them to me to 
help some cause I had at heart—a lost 
cause, I think. I turned away through the 
willow garden. 

“With my hand on the granite wall 
again, I suppose I woke up. Anyway, I 
was here in the chair, my hand on the 
arm. Dawn was on the windows. I 
looked in the sand of the tiny garden to 
see if I had left footprints there before I 
came to myself. I tried tolaugh at myself. 
I’ve been trying to laugh*at myself— 
unsuccessfully—ever since.” 


IS voice sank to silence. Denise 

fancied that dream of his as a wall 

between them, each revealing word an 

intangible and implacable stone. She had no laughter for 
it either. He went on slowly: 

“T can only go straight ahead and tell you what hap- 
pened. I have been five times to the willow garden. Each 
time the same thing has occurred—almost. But these five 
times do not include last night; that was different. I don’t 
know much about recurring dreams, but—well, I’ll tell 
you. 

“‘Each time I waited among the trees. Each time she 
came, laid her treasures at my feet in silence, lifted to me 
the selfless satisfaction of her lovely look, and went like— 
like a dream! Each time I took the silken bundle and went 
away. Each time, Denise, the things in it were different. 
Yes. They were all treasures. She was giving me all she 
had. At the end she gave—all.” 

“TI, too, would give you everything, Freith,” cried the 
dumb voice in Denise’s heart. 

Awkwardness, fear of ridicule, had left Freith. He con- 
tinued with perfect simplicity: “‘Last night I was waiting 
for her as usual. The sense of danger, of crisis was very 
strong upon me. I felt hunted, followed. Yet I never lost 
the feeling of double identity; I was aware all the time, 
mistily, of Freith Duncan, asleep in the old chair among 
the blue prints. I always was, except at the moment when 
I met that wordless look of hers and—answered it. Then 
the two fused into one. 

“There was a wind on the willow garden last night, sand, 
scud in the sky, leaves and shadows all flying together. 
Some long time seemed to have elapsed between my fifth 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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The Story of a Canteen Girl “Over There” 


By Lilian Bell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. 





HEN Private James Atkinson, just dis- 
charged from the hospital, came day after 
|| day to the canteen, and I saw him growing 
(Al\| whiter and whiter and looking as if he 
|| didn’t care one way or the other, I diag- 
|| nosed the case as “girl missing.’”?’ Some- 
times I would catch him looking over the 
top of his paper at me. But if I tried to be 
friendly with him, he would rise painfully 
and limp away on his crutches. His left 
leg had been amputated just below the knee. One night he 
came in after hours. Everything was locked up, and I was 
just getting ready to leave. He hesitated when he saw how 
late it was, but I called out to him: 

“Come on in, Mr. Atkinson. What can I do for you?” 

“‘T only wanted some cigarettes,” he said huskily. 

“I’m sorry, but we are all out of them. Would some 
chocolates do?” 

I saw his hands clench on his crutches at the mere sugges- 
tion. ‘‘Thanks; but I’ll get along,’”’ he said. 

My heart sank. Too often I’d heard the boys tell of the 
anguish of a cigaretteless night when the pain had been too 
bad for sleep. “‘Wait a minute. I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” 
I said. ‘If you will stay here and make yourself at home— 
better keep your coat on, it’s cold—I’Il go and get you enough 
tolast until morning anyway! I know wherethere are some.” 

If I had offered him a million dollars his face could not 
have lightened more vividly. 

“Will you?” he gasped. ‘I hate to be such a nuisance, 
but—they’re going to operate again inthe morning. This 
will be the fourth time, and I’m rather dreading it. I can’t 
sleep much, you know re 

I nodded. “I knew it!” I said. 

“I’ve been trying to find some cigarettes for three hours,” 
he continued. ‘‘They had ’em over yonder, but they were 
closed up and wouldn’t sell me any.’ 

I glared. I’d make Frank Felton get up out of bed, if 
necessary, and sell me those cigarettes. The idea of his 
asking me if I’d meet him in Paris for a lark when he wouldn’t 
open up his stock to a boy on crutches! 

I made Jimmie comfortable first. I put a glass of water 
and a cup of coffee and some sandwiches within reach on 
the table. I didn’t dare let him see me take the coffee out 
of my bottle that kept it hot or he would have refused it, 
knowing that we girls usually drank our coffee in bed. He 
had heard us joke about it. I pulled the lamp close to his 
elbow and gave hima magazine. Then I flew out and raced 
for Frank’s hut. 

















LL was dark. But a few chunks of hard mud thrown at 
his window raised both him and the window. 

“It’s Billy!’ Hurry and open up!” I cried. “I’ve got to 
have something!” Le. 

Oh, how slow he was! I could have dressed for a wedding 
while he was finding his shoes! 

“For heaven’s sake!” was his ladylike exclamation. 
“What do you want at this time of night?” 

“Cigarettes!” I said crisply. 

He looked surprised. I wouldn’t explain. ‘How many?” 

“A dollar’s worth!” 

He got them and held them out to me. “ Wait a minute, 
and I’ll go back with you,” he said. : 

“Can't wait! If it took that long to dress only that 


much, it would be spring before you got them all on!, I’m 
not afraid., Good-by!” 

When I got back and opened the door, —_ Atkinson 
had fainted, knocking the lamp chimney o 


and leaving the 


LEONE BRACKER 


flame to smoke and blow. 
only person on the place. 

I groped on the floor for the chimney. The top was 
knocked off, but the chimney was still hot, showing that he 
must just have fainted. I hastily put the chimney on the 
lamp. It smoked. I turned it down and still it smoked. 
Ordinarily I would have lighted another lamp first, but 
something made me hurry around to Jimmie, and instantly 
I saw blood-soaked dressing. His wound had broken open. 

I got out my first aid. Then I removed the dressings, 
looked again, and saw to my horror that the color of the 
blood was a bright red and coming in little gushes from the 
wound. 

An artery! 


It was midnight and I was the 


T WAS my first experience with a serious wound all by 
myself. My heart was pounding. I realized that only my 
frightened self stood between that great, long still form and 
death. At that I grewcalm. I twisted a tourniquet 
tight; so tight that it hurt my fingers. Then I looked 
to see those jerksof blood stop... But they only lessened. 
I took my scissors and used their handle to make an- 
other turn. Then the flow of blood ceased. 

The boy never stirred. I tried to reach up and 
pull his head back on the pillow, but the moment I 
relaxed my grim hold the blood began to ooze through. 

I was kneeling on the floor and I began to ache, butI 
dared not stir, except to twist around until I was sit- 
ting tailor fashion. 

The room grew dark. The smoke from the lamp 
was thickening the air. Then I saw that the oil was 
almost out. Theclock struck two. 

I hate the dark; but this was 
not the time to be squeamish, so I 
located objects in the room with 
my eye and was just about to turn 
the lamp out when I caught sight 
of two things: One was the cup 
of coffee I had given Jimmie. He 
had drunkonly halfofit. I gulped 
the cold stuff down gladly. It 
gave me strength. The other 
thing I saw was a glass of water. 
I wanted Jimmie to wake up and 
keep me company in the dark, so 
I took a desperate chance. 

Holding the tourniquet in my 
right hand, I crawled to my knees, 
aimed the glass as well as I could 
and flung that cold water full in 
the boy’s face. It worked! He 
gasped and opened his eyes. 

“Quick, Jimmie!’ Isaid. ‘Pull 
yourself over on the cot if youcan. 
You fainted, and your wound has 
broken open again. I’ve given 
you first aid, but the lamp is 
smoking so I’ve got to put it out. 
I can’t let go, because it’s an 
artery. Weare in for a few hours 
in the dark. Are you game?” 

“Did you get the cigarettes?” 
he asked without moving. 

I nearly let go in my astonishment. 
Little did he care for lamps or arteries or 
faints or tourniquets or hours alone in the 
dark! He was just mad because the lamp 


i 


The End of the Cigarette 
Glowed Like a Small 
Headlight. “There!” Said 
the Boy, Holding Out Both 
Shaking Hands 


was smoking and he wasn’t. “Yes,” 
I laughed. ‘Here they are.” 

He sat up and reached for those 
cigarettes. With trembling fingers 
he put one in his mouth and held 
out his hand—so long and white! 
“A match,”’ he said. , 

My _face fell. If he didn’t have 
one, there wasn’t a match nearer 
than behind the counter. It might 
as well have been in Belgium! 

“Lord!” screamed the boy. 
“Haven't you got a match?” 

The lamp gave a dying flare. 
“Here, give me the cigarette!” I 
cried. ‘‘I’ll light it at the lamp.” 

His hand trembled so that he 
dropped the first one. He pulled 
out a second. I put it between my 
lips, and took the lamp carefully in 
my left hand. 

“Pull! Pull hard!’ cried Jimmie. 
“Get it going good!” | 

The smoke from the lamp got in 
my eyes, but the.end of the cigarette 
glowed like a small headlight. 

“There!”’ said the boy, holding 
out both shaking hands. 

Hastily I retrieved the rest of the 

ackage and put it within reach. I 
just had time to see the expression 
of Jimmie Atkinson’s face as he drew in his first mouthful of 
smoke; such a smile as might come from a glimpse of the 
pearly gates. Then the lamp sighed, flared and went out. 

“‘ Are you in pain?” I asked. 

“No! I’minheaven!” hesighed. ‘And you are the angel 
that brought me here. I was going to ask you, just now, as 
the best turn you could do me, to take off that tourniquet 
and let me ‘go west.’ I suppose you are saving my life, 


‘cholding that thing in place, but—I don’t know that I thank 
“‘you, except for the effort you are making. I’m grateful— 


no end—for that.” 


I PICTURED in my mind’s eye how I would feel if I saw 
that little spark in the cigarette go out and Jimmie go un- 
conscious again. It was up to me to keep him interested and 
to keep that tourniquet in place. I wanted to get him to 
talking about himself, yet without any excitement. 

His first remark lighted the path: ‘‘Gosh, how I envy you 
for the sight you’ve just had of the U. S. A.!”” (I was just 
back from a leave of absence.) 
~ “Oh, I don’t know,” I sighed, glad that the dark hid my 
wicked grin. “I had an awfully sad time there. I didn’t 
enjoy myself a bit. In fact, Jimmie ” T paused. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Something didn’t happen,” I said. Another pause to 
whet his curiosity. ‘It’s dark, Jimmie, so I, think I won’t 
mind telling you. I—went home expecting to be married. 
But # 

“You don’t mean to say that the man, that amy man 








failed you?” 


“This was flattering, especially as Jimmie was too shy to 
say such things consciously. _He blurted it out before he 
thought. I sighed my best sigh. “Another girl,” I said 
shortly. “A fine-example of propinquity. He couldn’t be 
faithful even for one year.” 

The cigarette glowed angrily and Jimmie said: “The cur!” 

Then he twisted so that I had to tell him to hold still. 
‘““What’s the matter with you?”’ I said crossly. - 

“Matter?” he said in a low 
tone. “I reckon it’s pretty self- 
ish of me, but what you’ve been 
telling reminds me of my own 

id. case. I—I was engaged to a girl 
‘4 back home. She promised to wait 
for me. Two of us were in love 
with her. Achap of the Machine 
Gun—never mind his brigade— 
was gassed eight months ago and 
invalided home. Home is where 
she is! She wrote me—I got it 
while I was in the hospital— break- 
ing the engagement and saying 
she thought she had made a mis- 
take. I know what has happened. 
He’s there on the spot—the first 
of the boys to get back and all 
that. He’s the town hero and 
he’s got her away from me.” 


“¥-)0 YOU care for her so aw- 
fully much?” 

“I’ve loved her since we were 
children. I used to put magnolias 
on her desk at school, and the first 
fight I ever had with a boy about 
her (but not the last!) was to 
see who should carry her history 
home—he or I. We both got 
bloody noses, and she—I’ll never 
forget the sight of her pale face and 
her eyes; like stars they were!— 
as she ran out in the road and 

icked up the little black book 
foci the red dust and flew home 
with it, stopping now and then to 
look back at us, still fighting. I 
learned dancing because she liked 
it. I went to college because she 
wanted me to. I was going to fin- 
ish my course and get my sheep- 
skin. But when the Yale units 
were forming she wrote that she supposed I 
would be one of the first to offer. So I did—to 
please her.”” «4 

“Do you put her ahead of your country?” 
I flared. 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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There Was Silence for a Minute. Ruth Was Looking Toward Christine’s House, But Everything 
Was Blurred and She Could See Nothing Clearly 





UTH WHITE was forty-two years old, 
married, the mother of five children and 
unhappy. It was not a small, casual un- 
liappiness which lasts for a day or two and 
‘passes away. It was an unhappiness that 
nothing could cure; it was deep down in- 
side her and could never be driven out; it 
was something that she must carry with 
her in secret as long as she lived. She was 
a fine-looking woman, full to overflowing 
with health, surrounded by all the comforts in the world and 
all the luxuries she cared a fig about. Her children were 
very satisfactory children, all five of them. She had no social 
aspirations that were unsatisfied; she had done her share, 
considerably more than her share, of the world’s work, and 
yet she was unhappy. Ona beautiful balmy spring day she 
sat in her room and stared and stared and stared through 
the open window at her flowers and shrubs and the sweep of 
green lawn and the new-leaved trees and saw not a blessed 
one of them. 

Of course there could be only one thing to make her 
unhappy. It had occurred.to her as a possibility now and 
then, with just about as much seriousness as that with 
which a woman of forty-two thinks of leaving her children 
forever thirty or forty years in the future; but that after- 
noon the thing had suddenly become a horrible reality, its 
vagueness had vanished in an instant and she was staring 
straight at the naked, positive truth. 














AVID WHITE had married Ruth when they were both 
twenty-six, and they had come to Alden when they 
were twenty-seven, taking a house on a modest street on the 
outskirts of Hopedale, a suburb. During their first summer 
in Hopedale, David Junior arrived; and very shortly after- 
ward they met Miss Christine Noyes, aged seven. Miss 
Noyes lived in a big house about a mile from the Whites’, 
out in the country proper. It wasa case of love at first sight 
between the Whites and Miss Noyes, and there was reason 
enough for it. No sweeter child than Christine ever lived, 
and no one in the world knew better than Ruth how to make 
little girls happy. David filled in perhaps because there was 
no Father Noyes. ; 
Ruth said that Christine was a most remarkable child, 
which covered much more ground than David’s similar 
remark. To him she was beautiful, soft, smooth of cheek, 
extremely friendly and very pleasant. To Ruth she was all 


those and, besides, sweet-tempered almost to a fault, sensible 
beyond her years, industrious, generous and altogether the 
acme of childish perfection. 

When Christine was ten and Charles Anderson White, 2d, 
had learned when to shout and when not to, formalities be- 
tween the Whites and Miss Noyes were things of the long 
ago. Her natural habitat, when no business of importance 
was afoot, was David’s lap, wherein she listened to stories 
told or read, or from which she viewed the open fire in 
peaceful contentment. Between her and Ruth there was a 
deep affection; between her and David an affection that 
was a mixture of badinage, flirting, admiration and love. 


HE Whites prospered, and it was Christine who said, 

when she had an inkling of the situation: ‘‘Oh, please 
do! You'll be right next door with hardly a fence between, 
and it will be simply wonderful!” 

The Whites did take the big house next to Christine’s and 
the only thing between them was a row of posts with wires 
here and there for roses to grow on. There 
was a perfectly good path through a perfectly 
good archway from Soues to house, and the 
small: Whites soon forgot that there was any 
boundary line whatever. All other boun- 
daries, too, if any remained, were broken 
down; Christine drifted in and out of the 
White house at all times of day, sitting down 
to lunch or dinner on the spur of the moment, 
doing a job of work on some deserving infant 
or supervising the play of such as were able 
to play. 

At twelve the promise of Christine’s early 
childhood had become a certainty, the beauty 
that-had been a fragile, uncertain thing was 
a fact, the young lady was a perfect wonder. 
Her hair was dark brown and fell in great, 
glossy waves over her shoulders to her waist; 
her large eyes were a soft, appealing brown; 
her mouth the sweetest curving, gentlest 
mouth imaginable. Her forehead was high, 
her cheeks full and round and soft and 
smooth as velvet. 

Yet beautiful as she was, her greatest charm 
was her modesty, which if one did not under- 
stand her strength of character, seemed al- 
most to be bashfulness; but a flash of her Po 





eye, a quick word, a lightning act 
of discipline, dispelled it in an in- 
stant. Something of her modesty 
lay in her voice, which was soft and 
seldom raised except in a moment ) 4 
of exuberant laughter. She smiled 

a great deal and had no lack of very pleasing and ofttimes 
humorous chatter. One of her peculiarities was that she 
seldom found it necessary to say an unpleasant word to or 
about anyone. 


HE transition from a child to a woman, although no 
doubt quickly accomplished, impressed itself slowly 
upon David. She was a large girl and destined to be as tall 
as Ruth herself. Already Christine was taller than her own 
mother. Suddenly, and long after he might have known it, 
he discovered that he was kissing and holding on his knee a 
young lady who was quite grown up. For some time he 
didn’t quite understand whether his years, advancing with 
hers, made such procedure proper and becoming, but he 
eventually came to the reluctant conclusion that they did 
not. Christine hadn’t given the matter any consideration 
whatever; she expected to receive fatherly attentions just 
as she always had, and demanded them with an innocence 
that was delightful and a little embarrassing. 

It worked itself out, as those things always do, and when 
Christine was sixteen she was quite as grown up in many 
ways as Ruth herself. Companionship on something of an 
equal footing took the place of the grown-up and child 
status. Miss Noyes learned to play bridge and golf; and 
when she was eighteen was sufficiently proficient to hold her 
own at the former with the Whites and to excel at the latter 
among the ladies of Alden. The intimacy between her and 
David and Ruth was quite as close as it had been eight years 
before, and was founded upon a much deeper and clearer 
understanding on her part than had been possible then. 

When Christine burst forth upon society and was a really 
grown-up woman, David made no bones of his admiration 
for her. She had the bloom of youth added to her basic 
beauty; she had the charm of modesty and kindness, the 
innocent lure of sympathy and the magnetism of a strong, 
sensible mind. Boys and young men flocked about her, and 
she accepted them asa matter of course, smiling; but that in 
no way lessened her friendship for the Whites or the fre- 
quency of her hours with them. The White boys—made 
four by the addition of Prescott and Bill—adored her, and 
she them. They looked upon her as the incarnation of all 
the human virtues; she combined in one person the desir- 
able attributes of teacher, nurse, friend, playmate and 
instructor in sports, and somehow or other she smoothed over 
all the rough spots in life. 

David played with her too. He and she were partners in 
all of Alden’s mixed foursomes; sometimes she took the 
place of a man in ordinary games; they drove to town 
together when it was convenient, and so on and on. There 
could be no doubt but that they were very good friends. 


Wwe Christine was twenty-two David was forty-two. 
Ruth was a woman over forty, but David had never 
grown up; it seemed to her that he was not a day older than 
the day they had been married. There was not a gray hair 
in his head; she had many of them over her temples. He 
had not lost one iota of his youth; he was still the strong, 
active, enthusiastic boy she had 
known twenty years before. jm, 
He was a little calmer, a little me 
less severe ifr his judgments, 7 
a little more charitable, a little » ae 
slower of speech, and that g a? “s 
> * 
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They Were There— 
Christine and David 
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General Fershings IOO Heroes 





LIEUTENANT GEORGE S. ROBB 
369th Infantry: Salina, Kansas 


ENERAL PERSHING'S citations of American officers 
show how splendidly our leaders measured up to the crit- 
ical responsibility of their position. Lieutenant Robb was 
one of those who paid no attention to their own wounds until 
certain that they had done everything possible for their men. 
He was leading a platoon in the attack on Sechault, Sep- 
tember 29, 1918, when he was severely wounded by machine- 
gun fire. Rather than go to the rear for proper treatment, 
he remained with his men until ordered to the dressing 
station by the commanding officer. Within forty-five 
minutes he was back on the firing line, and remained on 
duty throughout the night, encouraging his men and estab- 
lishing outposts. Early the next morning he was wounded 
again, but still insisted on staying at the head of his platoon. 
Later in the day his commanding officer and two other 
officers of his company were killed by a bursting shell, 
which also added two more wounds to those he had already 
sustained. Undaunted, he then took command of the com- 
pany, organized it to the best advantage in its trenches, and 
continued to encourage the troops by his obstinate courage 
and tenacity at critical times. He was the only officer of 
his battalion who succeeded in advancing beyond the town, 
and by vigorous work in silencing enemy machine guns and 
sniping posts contributed largely to the aid of the battalion 
in holding its objective. In spite of four severe wounds he 
carried on unflinchingly, and gave the enlisted men of his 
command a magnificent example of unselfish courage. 
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LIEUTENANT LOUIS CUKELA 
5th Regiment, Marine Corps: Seattle, Washington 


HE heavily wooded region of Villers-Cotterets—‘“‘ Veal 

Cutlets,” asthe British Tommies called it—was one of the 
critical places where the great German wave of last summer 
reached its farthest point and then began to recede. Lieu- 
tenant Cukela—then a sergeant—was on duty with his 
company on July 18, one of the most critical days of the war, 
in a wood near Villers-Cotterets. In the course of their 
advance they met with stubborn resistance from an enemy 
strong point, and Cukela determined to make a desperate 
attempt. Disregarding the warning of his comrades, he 
crawled out from one flank of his company and crept toward 
the German position under heavy fire. He succeeded in get- 
ting behind the enemy, rushed a machine-gun emplacement 
and killed the crew with his bayonet. Picking up German 
hand grenades, he then bombed out the remaining portion 
of this strong defensive position, making it possible for his 
company to proceed in safety. It is not surprising that a 
sergeant who had a habit of doing this sort of thing became 
a lieutenant. And Lieutenant Cukela’s photograph shows 
that he would be a hard man to oppose. 





A ROLL OF VALOR THAT 
STIRS THE BLOOD 


‘NOT LONG AGO the Secretary of War 
was asked by one of the Government pub- 
licity committees to cable General Pershing 
and ask him if he would select one hun- 
dred typical stories of American heroism 
during the war. Some three weeks Icter, 
General Pershing cabled the Secretary that 
he had assembled his board of officers which 
awarded the Distinguished Service medals 
and that they had selected one hundred 
representative types of American heroism. 
It should be borne in mind that there 
were literally thousands of instances of 
heroism among our fighting troops in 
France, and that ary selection confined to 
so small a number cs one hundred would 
necessarily omit more examples than it 
could possibly include. The one hundred 
exploits given are, however, sufficiently 
numerous and fine to stir the blood of 
any American who reads these wonderful 
little stories of the unflinching courage of 
our boys. 


F YOU are ever inclined to think that the pressure of 

daily life is too hard, that you are too fagged to ‘carry 
on,” it may hearten you to think of the story of Major 
Miller. He was leading his battalion in the front line of 
the American advance through the Argonne Forest. After 
two days of intense physical and mental strain, it was his 
duty to lead his men against a strong enemy position south of 
Gesnes, September 28, 1918. He was almost exhausted from 
the efforts of preceding days, but reorganized his battalion 
with his usual energy and ordered an attack. The German 
fire, from both machine guns and artillery, was very heavy; 
when our troops reached open ground they began to waver. 
Major Miller led his command group forward between the 
front-line companies, encouraging his men by his fearless 
leadership. Major Miller was wounded in the right leg, but 
staggered on. Shortly afterward he was shot in the right 
arm, but continued the charge, cheering his men onward 
through a severe machine-gun fusillade. Just before the 
objective was reached he received a wound in the stomach, 
which forced him to the ground, but he ordered his men to 
push on to the next ridge and leave him where he lay. This 
gallant officer died of his wounds a few days later. 
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MAJOR OSCAR F, MILLER 
361st Infantry: Los Angeles, California 





CORPORAL SIDNEY E. MANNING 
167th Infantry: Flomaton, Alabama 


To RECEIVE nine wounds and still go on with the job— 
that, in brief, was what Corporal Manning did. He was’ 
in charge of an automatic-rifle squad near Breuvannes, 
July 28, 1918. His battalion was ordered to attack a strongly 
fortified hill overlooking the Ourcq, during the very heavy 
fighting that took place when that stream was crossed b 
our troops. The battalion advanced on these heights with 
great courage, facing a desperate resistance. The platoon 
commander was killed in the ascent, and just as the crest 
was gained, the sergeant was wounded. Corporal Manning 
took command of the platoon, which‘ was near the center 
of the assaulting line and was meeting with desperate re- 
sistance. He himself was gravely wounded and was the 
only survivor of his squad, but he unhesitatingly led for- 
ward the thirty-five effectives remaining in the platoon 
against an enemy strong poirit; they attacked an enemy 
position, a stronghold wired, intrenched and defended by 
machine guns, which dominated the entire Ourcq Valley. 
They succeeded in gaining a foothold in this-advantageous 
position, though Corporal Manning was again wounded 
several times in doing so, and only seven men.of the pla- 
toon were left with him. The latter consolidated their 
position under his direction while he held the Germans at 
bay, fifty yards off, by accurate fire from his automatic rifle. 
He held this position secure until the entire American line 
had established itself on the hilltop. Then he crawled back 
to shelter, bearing nine wounds. 
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PRIVATE PARKER C, DUNN 
312th Infantry: Albany, New York 


| Sperone DUNN volunteered to perform a task so haz- 
ardous that his battalion commander hesitated to ask any 
man to attempt it. He died in a gallant effort to do what 
was needed. No man ever gave up his life with a purer or 
more unselfish heroism. It was necessary to send a message 
to a company in the attacking line near Grand Pré, October 
23, 1918. The fields were swept by artillery and machine- 
gun fire, and Private Dunn knew when he volunteered for 
the errand that onlya miracle could see him through. Never- 
theless, as a member of the Intelligence Section he had 
faced terrible risks before, and cheerfully expressed his 
eagerness to make the attempt. After advancing a short 
distance he fell wounded, but he courageously struggled up 
and went on. A second time he was hit, and this time he 
staggered and fell; but, still undaunted and: with extraordi- 
nary courage, he persistently attempted to carry out his 
mission. Just before reaching his destination he was killed 
by a bullet from an enemy machine gun. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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SERGEANT GARY EVANS FOSTER 
118th Infantry: Inman, South Carolina 


CTOBER 8, 1918, must have been a day when heroism 

was in the air. No fewer than eight of these hundred 
citations of General Pershing’s are for deeds of gallantry 
performed on that date. It was on that day that Sergeant 
Foster, in the face of violent machine-gun fire, unhesitatingly 
went forward, with one officer, to attack those machine-gun 
nests, which were concealed in a sunken road and were 
harassing our troops. The officer was wounded, but Foster 
went on alone, undaunted by heavy fire. With hand gre- 
nades and his pistol he killed several! of the enemy and 
captured eighteen. 





Wraex acting as company runner near ‘Molleville Farm, 
October 10, 1918, Private Davis, single-handed, at- 
tacked a German machine-gun nest which was harassing 
the left flank of his company and preventing its advance. 
By askillful and fearless approach to the position he took 
the crew by surprise, killed four of them and captured the 
gun. This notable act of courage and coolness enabled his 
company to continue their advance at a critical period of 
the fighting. Men of Private Davis’ caliber make life per- 
poms for autocrats who want to run the world from 
Berlin. 





‘PRIVATE HERMAN DAVIS 
113th Infantry: Big Lake, Arkansas 
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SERGEANT JAMES A. SHERET 
108th Infantry: Albion, New York 


VERY American remembers the “ Hindenburg Line” of 

evil omen, which was finally broken last autumn by 
just such gallantry as that of Sergeant Sheret. During the 
fierce attacks on this German bulwark near Ronssoy on Sep- 
tember 29, 1918, he displayed amazing courage in single- 
handed attacks on enemy positions. He charged two enemy 
strong points with his revolver and killed the occupants, and 
then rushed against a machine-gun emplacement held by 
four Germans. He succeeded in killing one of these, but 
was then surrounded and killed by the other three. These 
superb acts of individual heroism, when multiplied by thou- 
sands, exhibit the fighting spirit of the American Army to 
which General Pershing pays such loving tribute in this 
series of citations. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 
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CORPORAL BEDFORD B. LUNSFORD 
117:h Infantry: Mount Vernon, Tennessee 


WER and over again these citations tell the same story, of 
men advancing fearlessly into almost certain death in 
the hope of silencing an enemy gun which was harassing 
their comrades. Corporal Lunsford’s company was checked 
by German machine guns near Bellicourt on October 7. He 
strapped an automatic rifle to his shoulder and went forward 
to try to break up the opposition. Firing as he advanced, he 
killed four of the enemy before he fell dead, riddled with 
bullets. He was a brave man. 
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CORPORAL HARRY W. PHILBLAD 
6th Regiment, Marine Corps: Knoxville, Illinois 


‘Ea ERE is a silent eloquence in the very sadness of many 
of these little stories of heroism. The fearless and im- 
petuous assault of our men on countless machine-gun posi- 
tions, facingacruel fire without wavering, wasthe outstanding 
feature of our share in the last months of the great war. 
Corporal Philblad was one of the many unboasting heroes 
who lost their lives in this work. Near Blanc Mont, on 
October 3, he attacked two machine guns single-handed, 
killed several of the crews with his revolver and captured 
the guns. Two hours later he volunteered with two others 
for a similar task, and was attacking an enemy nest with 
great gallantry when he was killed by shrapnel. 





IEUTENANT SMITH had no thought for his own safety 
when it was a question of saving his men from casualties. 

His platoon was to cross the Rupt de Mad, a small stream 
near St. Baussant, September 12, 1918. Finding that when 


_ his men had crossed the river they would be subjected to fire 


from six enemy machine guns, Lieutenant Smith determined 
to ascertain the exact position of those guns. He plunged 
into the stream in advance of his men, crossed to the opposite 
bank and deliberately exposed himself to the enemy’s fire in 
order to find the details of their position. Followed by his 
men, he then led them in a flank attack on the nest, captured 
the guns and nineteen Germans, he himself using a rifle with 
deadly effect. This prompt and heroic action made it pos- 
sible ier the entire American line to advance without losing 
touch with its own barrage. 





LIEUTENANT JOSEPH W. SMITH 
166th Infantry: Austin, Texas 
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LIEUTENANT HARRY C. SESSIONS 
372d Infantry: Oakland, California 


IEUTENANT SESSIONS, who had been on duty in the 
rear, joined his battalion, which was in action near Bussy 
Farm. His commander directed him to locate openings in 
the enemy’s wire and effect an advance. In the face of mur- 
derous machine-gun fire he cut a large opening through the 
wire, but just as his task was completed he was severely 
wounded and had to be carried out of action. This gallant 
act made it possible for his men to charge the enemy line and 
capture important positions. Although he was unable to 
participate in their success, it was his resolute coolness 
that paved the way. 





O*% THE service flag of Worcester, Massachusetts, there 
fluttered among many others a star that stood for Pri- 
vate Clifford Mellen, whose quick action in an emergency 
saved the lives of several comrades. Mellen, eight other 
soldiers and an officer were surrounded by the enemy in a 
shell crater on October 16, in the Bois Haumont. The Ger- 
mans threw a grenade into the shell hole. It landed in the 
midst of the group, and Mellen, disregarding his own risk, 
seized it and attempted to hurl it back. The grenade ex- 
ploded in his hand and he was severely wounded, but his 
prompt action had saved the lives of the men in the crater. 
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CORPORAL WALTER S. SEVALIA 
zth Engineers: Brule, Wisconsin 


HE combat branches of the service at least have the 

satisfaction of being able to “fight back’’; to return 
blow for blow to the enemy. But when the engineers are 
under fire they have to go on with their work, with no chance 
to retaliate. Their heroism was proved in many a self- 
sacrificing act during the war. Corporal Sevalia, for example, 
swam the Meuse River on November 3, 1918, near Breuilles, 
carrying a cable for a pontoon bridge. This was done under 
heavy machine-gun fire. Later in the day he carried a cable 
for another bridge, over the Est Canal, across an open field 
raked by enemy fire. He was wounded by a machine-gun 
bullet, but returned, bringing a message of critical importance, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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A Romance Wherein 
Red Pepper Burns Comes 


Back and Has a Distinctly 


New Experience 


By Grace 8- Richmond 


Author of “Red Pepper Burns; “Reo Feppets Fatients,"etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE THRASHER 
AND STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


XII 


AY I come in?” Nan _ Lockhart 
hardly paused for permission to enter 
Fanny Fitch’s room, so accustomed 
was she to share intimately with her 
friend most of her possessions, includ- 
ing rooms. Therefore she followed 

her knock and question with her entrance, and 

; paused upon the threshold with a_ boyish 
whistle of surprise, not unmixed with derision. With a little 
laugh, Fanny turned away from the long mirror. ‘ Well, 
how do you like me in it?” she inquired. 

“Oh, you’re stunning, of course,’’ Nan admitted. “Trying 
on all the different forms of war service, to see which is most 
becoming? You'll let that decide it, of course?”’ 

“Certainly, Miss Cynic! And why not? Shouldn’t a girl 
make the most of herself under all conditions?” 

Fanny had donned a white blouse and skirt, white shocs 
and stockings, and had pinned a white towel about her head. 
She had even gone to the trouble of cutting out a small red 
cross and fastening it upon the front of her headgear. The 
towel did not entirely cover her hair; engaging ringlets 
showed themselves about her small ears. She resembled 
a fascinating young nun, except that in her eyes danced a 
most unconventual wickedness. 

“This is merely stage play, I suppose?’’ Nan questioned 
dryly. “‘ You’ve no possible thought of offering your services, 
in towels or out of them?” 

Fanny Fitch swung herself up to the footboard of her bed 
and sat there, swinging her pretty feet. She smiled at her 
friend disarmingly; but Nan did not disarm under the smile. 

“You're the most distrustful creature I ever knew, Nancy 
Lockhart. Don’t you think I could get away with the nurs- 
ing proposition? Smooth the fevered brow, and count the 
throbbing pulse and charm the disordered brain back to 
sanity and calm? Read aloud to i 

“And wade around in floods of gore, and scrub the floor 
of the operating room, and keep on working when your back 
ached like fury, and get about four hours’ sleep out of twenty- 
four? Wear your white uniform with the ward below fifty 
degrees and zero outside? Game, are you, Fanny?” 

“‘Bless mysoul! Howterribly technical you sound! What 
do you know about it all?” 

“More than you do, I’ll wager. I’ve been reading about 
an American girl who has been in it for two years already. 
She wears her ‘rue with a difference,’ methinks, Fanny.” 

“Oh, well, I’ve got to get in it somehow,” announced the 
wearer of the pseudo uniform frankly, ‘‘ because, you know, 
my friend Robert Black is going, and I can’t think with 
serenity of the wide Atlantic rolling between us. Of course 
there’s just one way I’d like to go, and maybe I’ll achieve 
that yet.”” Her eyes sparkled. ‘“ Ye gods, but wouldn’t that 
be great! What’ll you wager 
I don’t go that way?” 

“What way?” 


‘& HIS —well’’— Fanny 
seemed to be enjoying 
herself intensely —‘‘comrade 
at arms, you know, meaning, 
of course, his—comrade in 
arms. Oh-h!’’—she gave the 
exclamation all the dramatic 
force it could hold, drawing it 
out with an effect of ecstasy— 
“think of walking away with 
Robert McPherson Black 
from under the very eyes of 
his congregation, and of the 
demure but intriguing Jane!” 
And she threw both arms wide 
in a gesture of abandon, then 
clasped them across her breast, 
slipped down from the foot- 
board and fell at Nan’s feet, 
looking up at her with be- 
seeching eyes and an utter 
change of aspect. ‘‘Oh, please, 
my dearest dear,don’t put any 
spokes in my wheel! Let me 
just imagine I’m doing some- 
thing to bridge the chasm, the 
enormous chasm between us. 
It’s a frightful thing to be so 
deeply, darkly, desperately in 
love as I am, and then to see 
your hero absorbed in plans 
to take himself away from 
you, out of your world, with 
never a look behind!” 

“Fanny!” 

“Oh, but I’ll make him look 
behind—I will—I will! I'll 
turn those rapt black eyes of 
his back to the earth, earthy — 
or to the United States, United 











“Please Forgive Me for Bothering You, But I Am ; 
Anxious About My Brother. He is With Miss Ray's. Of 


Fitch, and I’m Afraid She Doesn’t Understand” 
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“When You Begin to Talk About Your Temperament You Make Me Want to Give You a Cold Plunge and 
a Rubdown and Tie an Ice Cap on Your Head” 


States-y—and to Fanny Fitch. And I'll keep Jane Ray 
home, if I have to put poison in her food.” 

“Fanny, get up!” Nan reached down and shook her 
friend’s shoulders. “‘ What on earth is the matter with you? 
Have you gone crazy?” 

“T think so.”” Fanny buried her head in Nan’s skirts, 
clasping her arms about the other’s waist. ‘ Ravingcrazy. I 
met Mr. Black on the street just now. He was rushing along 
with his wagon hitched to a star by the look of him. He 
didn’t even see me till he all but ran into me. Of course, I 
kad put myself in his way. Then he snatched off his hat, 
asked pardon and how I was, all in the same breath, as if I 
had been one of his very oldest old ladies, and got away like 
a catapult. He was going in the direction of the station, I 
admit, but that wouldn’t reasonably have prevented his 
exchanging a few friendly words with me. Oh, I can stand 

anything —anything —except 
having a man not even see 


e. 
“So I should judge, my 

dear, from past experience,” 

Nan commented grimly. 

She had put herarms rather 
reluctantly about Fanny, how- 
ever; it was impossible not to 
see that something, at least, 
of this hysteria was caused by 
real feeling, if amazingly un- 
disguised. She was quite 
accustomed to Fanny’s self- 
revelations and entirely used 
to taking them without seri- 
ousness. But in the present 
instance her sympathies were 
supplemented by her under- 
standing of how it might be 
quite possible for a girl to lose 
her head over Robert, Black 
without his being in the least 
responsible by personal word 
or deed. She now endeavored 
to apply a remedy to the sit- 
uation, 
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“TAANNY,” she said, “ Mr. 
Black isn’t thinking 
about anything just now but 
war, and how to get across. 
He has lost those fine young 
nephews, whom he expected 
to have come here when the 
war was over, and his mind 
is full of them. He hasn’t a 
corner of his attention to give 
to women—any woman 
“T’ve met him twice in the 
last week, coming out of Jane 
course, Cary was 
with him one of the times and 
Doctor Burns the other, but 





that doesn’t mean he hadn’t been confabbing with Jane. 
He’s wise as a serpent, but I’m not at all sure he’s harmless 
as a dove; he’s much too clever to be seen paying attentions 
to any of us. He’s always with some man; you can’t get at 
him. And when he comes here he has Tom hanging round 
him every minute. Of course, I know Tommy wants to 
keep him away from me, but he appears to want to be kept 
away, so I can’t so much as get a chance. If I could—but I 
willl’? Fanny sat back on her heels, wiping away a real tear 
with the corner of her towel. 

“Of course you will, if you set out to do it. But—be 
careful, my dear. Robert Black can’t be taken by storm.” 

“That’s the one way he can be taken. I might plot and 
plan forever to make an impression on him in the ordinary 
ways; he’s steel-proof, I think, against those. The only 
way to get his attention is the way this war has got it, by 
shot and shell. If I can just somehow be badly wounded and 
fall down in his path, he’ll stoop and pick me up. And if he 
once finds me in his arms "3 





“(\H, FANNY, Fanny! For heaven’s sake don’t try to 

play a game with him!” Nan spoke sternly. She re- 
moved herself by a pace or two from her friend, and stood 
aloof, her dark brows drawing together. “‘I know you're a 
born actress and can assume any part you like. That may be 
well enough in ordinary times, though I doubt it; but not in 
times like these. .Don’t go to war to play the old game 
of hitting hearts. You’re not going to war; I know that; but 
don’t pretend you want to. It isn’t fair. This thing is one 
of life or death, and that’s what’s taking men like Doctor 
Burns and Mr. Black into it. They’ll have no use for any- 
body who doesn’t offer himself body and soul. That’s what 
Jane Ray is doing, but not you, you know. You just want— 
to marry a man.” 

“Oh, but you’re hard!”” Fanny got to her feet, went over 
to the window and stood looking out, the picture of unhap- 
piness. —_ Ray, indeed! How does it happen you believe 
in her so fast? Why isn’t she playing a game too? Of course 
she is. But because her hair is smooth and dark and her 
manner so sweetly poised, you take her at her own valuation. 
She’s clever as Satan and she'll put it over, I suppose. But 
why, just because I’m of a different type, 1 must be forever 
accused of acting ” 

“My dear, I’m taking you at your own valuation. Haven’t 
you explained to me exactly the part you intend to play, 
getting badly wounded and falling down in Robert Black’s 
pat ” 

“You’re so intensely literal!” Fanny spoke bitterly. 
“‘Heaven knows it will be no acting if I do get wounded. 
I’m wounded now—to the heart. And if I fall down in his 
path it’ll be because I can’t stand up. Last Sunday, when 
he stood there under the colors, who wouldn’t have wanted 
him? Why, even you’’—she turned to look full at Nan, 
with her reddened eyes searching Nan’s grave face—‘‘it 
wouldn’t take an awful lot of imagination to put you in the 
same class with me, in spite of that wonderful grip you 
always keep on yourself. Honestly, now, can you tell me 
you wouldn’t marry him, if he asked you?”’ 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 










Annette Lockhart was not of those who turn 
scarlet or pale under cross-examination. More- 
over, she was the daughter of Samuel Lockhart 
and had from him the ability to keep close hold 
of her emotions. She was entirely accustomed 
° to facing down Fanny Fitch when she did not 
choose to reveal herself to her. Nevertheless, it may have 
cost her the effort of her life to answer neither too vehemently 
nor too nonchalantly this highly. disconcerting question. 

“You certainly must be a little mad to-day, my dear girl. 
Just because you are so hard hit, don’t go to fancying that 
the woods are full of the slain. I like Mr. Black very much, 
but I’m not a case for the stretcher bearers; nor am I likely 
to be. And just now I’m wanting so much to go myself and 
I know I can’t possibly, because Tom will, and father and 
mother couldn’t face our both going at once.” 

Fanny began suddenly to get out of her white apparel. 
“I’m going round to see Jane Ray,” she announced with one 
of the characteristic impulses to whose expression Nan was 
well used. ‘It’s best to make friends of the enemy in this. 
case, I think. And possibly I may meet Robert Black, 
coming out or going in under cover of a man friend. In that 
case I may receive one casual glance from his eminence 
which will complete my undoing for to-day. Who knows? 
That will surely be worth while.” She laughed unhappily. 

Half an hour afterward she walked into 
Jane Ray’s shop. Her eyes were red no 
longer; her color was charming; her man- 
ner was composed. When Jane was at 
liberty Fanny discussed “‘ pie-crust’’ tables 
with her, declaring her intention to present 
something of the sort to Mrs. Lockhart. 

‘*T’ve made such a terribly long visit,” 
she said, ‘‘and still they urge me to stayon. 
Of course it’s wonderful for me, with my 
mother so far away. But I shall stay only 
till I can find out where to offer myself, if 
mother will just say I may go. Poor dear, 
she has pei a horror of war; she may 
make it difficult for me. Meanwhile I 
want to take every possible step, so I can 
have every argument to meet her with. If 
I could only go with someone, some other 
girl, she might feel differently about it.” 

“Yes, I should think that might help 
it,”” Jane agreed. 


HE dark eyes met Fanny’s lustrous 
blue ones across the group of tables 
they had been considering. She was very 
much on her guard now wherever Miss 
Fitch was concerned. The problem of the 
friendship between Nan Lockhart, whom 
Jane couldn’t help liking and thoroughly * 
trusting, and Fanny Fitch, whom she could 
somehow neither like nor trust, was one 
which she had as yet found no means of 
solving. Also, Cary’s sudden and intense 
interest in Fanny had set his sister to 
studying the girl with new acuteness. 
Thus far she seemed to Jane all actress; 
it was becoming increasingly difficult not 
to suspect her constantly of being other 
than she seemed. 

“And yet we all act, more or less,’”’ Jane said to herself 
honestly. ‘I’m acting this very minute myself. I’m playing 
the part of one who is only politely interested in what she 
means to do, while I’m really crazily anxious that she shall 
not do certain things which involve Cary and me.” 

“T wonder if you would trust me with any of your own 
plans,”’ Fanny said engagingly. “I can’t help knowing that 
you mean to go, and I’m sure you must have much real 
knowledge that I’m ignorant of. Is nursing the only thing a 
girl can do? You're not trained for that, are you? Forgive 
me. I’m not just curious, you know; I’m tremendously 
serious.” 

“‘My plans aren’t fully worked out,” Jane answered. “I 
have enough training to go as nurse’s assistant under the 
Red Cross.” 

“Oh, have you? How wonderful! Could I get that, do 
you suppose? I’m really a terribly quick study; I used to 
cram any amount of stuff in the forty-eight hours before an 
‘exam.’ and get away with it. If I could—oh, Miss Ray, 
would it be possible—would you be willing—could you 
consider letting me go with you?”’ 

Jane looked into the sea-blue eyes which were looking so 
appealingly into her own. “ Yes,’’ she said to herself again, 
‘“‘T can see exactly how you do it. That look is absolutely 
irresistible, just angel-sweet and full of sincerity. I wish I 
could trust you, I really wish I could. But rete I can’t. 
Something inside me says that you don’t mean it; you 
don’t; you’re not genuine. You’ve some stake you’re play- 
ing for; you don’t care a copper cent about helping over 
there. How am I going to deal with you?” 


| Pe odd, isn’t it? How do we do it—how do we keep up 
this double discussion, one with our lips, the other with our 
thoughts? Jane and Fanny went into the matter rather 
thoroughly, talking with entire friendliness of manner about 
possible courses to be followed, sources of information to be 
consulted; and all the time the things they were both think- 
ing ran so far ahead, both in volume and in direction, of the 
things they were saying that there could be no comparison 
between the two. Both were much too well trained in worldly 
wisdom to allow the smallest particle of personal antago- 
nism to show in word or manner, and yet as the talk proceeded 
each became more and more aware that there was and could 
be no sympathy of openness between them. : 

And then Cary came dashing into the shop and,-seeing 
Fanny, pounced upon her and bore her away with him for a 
walk, vowing he’should so soon be gone he must make the 
most of every opportunity. Jane looked after them as they 
went, wishing‘ heartily that the day would come quickly 
when Cary would’ be off and away. His plans were rapidly 
taking shape; his old newspaper, after a searching interview 
with him and a series of inquiries directed toward establish- 
ing the thoroughness of 
sort of probational offer, which he had accepted with mingled 
glee and resentment. , : 

“They'll send‘ me, only with all kinds of conditions 


attached which I’d never accept if I weren’t so wild to go.” 


But they’ll see;*1’ll show them. Just let me send back one 
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his. reformation, had made him.a- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


rattling article from the real front, and they’ll be wiring to 
tie me up to the thing for the duration of the war.” Thus he 
had exultantly prophesied to his sister, and to Robert Black 
and to Red; and they had agreed that it was certainly up to 
him. He had his chance, the chance to retrieve himself 
completely; they were all three concernedly eager to see him 
safely upon his big adventure. 


H« WAS so excited about it, so restless, so impatient for 
the call which had been virtually promised him for an 
early date, he was in a state which made them watch him care- 
fully. Without knowing exactly why, none of these three 
friends quite liked to see him often with Fanny Fitch. Jane 
herself was unwilling to appeal to Fanny, or to give her even 
a vague idea of his past weakness; she now saw them go 
away together with an-uneasy feeling that she wished it 
hadn’t happened. 

An hour later Cary telephoned that he wouldn’t be back 
for dinner; he eaull tans it in town, he said; he had some 
equipment to look up. He might be back late; Jane was not 
to sit up for him. 

He said nothing about Miss Fitch, but Jane’s instant 
conviction was that the two were dining together. Probably 
they would go to the theater afterward and come out ona 
late local. Well, what of it? Fanny was no schoolgirl, to 
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need chaperonage; there was nothing in this program to 
disturb anybody. 

But Jane was disturbed. Suppose—well, suppose Fanny 
were the sort of girl who didn’t object to having a cocktail, 
or a glass of champagne, or both at a hotel dinner alone with 
a man? What would companionship on that basis do for 
Cary just now? She had no reason to suppose that Miss 
Fitch was that sort of girl, and yet—somehow—she felt that 
the chances were in favor of her being precisely that sort of 
girl. Nan Lockhart’s friend—wasn’t that voucher enough? 
Still, friends didn’t always know each other as well as they 
supposed they did. And Fanny, ever since she had dressed 
the part of the French actress with such fidelity to fact, had 
seemed to Jane an over-sophisticated young woman who 
wouldn’t much mind what she did, so that she drew men’s 
eyes and thoughts to herself. Excitement—that was what 
Fanny wanted, Jane was sure. An excellent chance for it, 
too, dining with a brilliant young war correspondent, him- 
self keyed to high pitch over his near future. And if the play 
chanced to be 





CERTAIN recollection leaped into Jane’s brain. She 

went hurriedly to the back of the shop for the city daily, 
and scanned a column of play offerings. Yes, there it was; 
she remembered seeing it, and Cary’s laughing reference to it 
at the table that morning, coupled with the statement that 
he meant to see it. It was one of the most noted dramatic 
successes of the season; its star, one famous for her beauty 
and sorcery, not less than infamous for the even artistically 
unjustifiable note she never failed to strike; its lines and 
scenes the last word in modern daring. A great play fora 
man and woman to see together, with wine before and after! 
And Cary could not safely so much as touch his lips to a 
glass of the most innocent stimulant without danger to that 
appetite which was as yet only scotched, not slain. If any- 
thing happened now to wreck his plans, what confidence in 
him, what hope of him could be again revived? 

After all, perhaps she was borrowing trouble. The pair 
might have had only the walk they went for, Cary afterward 
taking the train for town alone. On the impulse—what did 
it matter whom she offended if she saved her brother from 
his great temptation ?—she went to the telephone and called 
up the Lockhart residence. Was Miss Fitch in? The answer 
came back promptly: Miss Fitch was not in. She had not 
left word when she would be in, but it was likely that she 
had gone into town, as she had spoken of the possibility. 

Jane hung up the receiver with a heavy heart. Perhaps 
her imagination was running away with her—she hoped it 
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was. But the conviction grew upon her that 
part, if not all, of her supposition was likely to 
prove true. Fanny Fitch might be quite above 
the kind of thing Jane was imputing to her; it 
a“ be that Cary himself, aware of the danger 
to his whole future of one false step now, would 
be too thoroughly on his guard to take one smallest chance. 
Hotel lobbies and cafés were always the meeting places of 
newspaper men; he might easily be recognized by some man 
who knew that he was upon probation; Cary knew this per- 
fectly; he would take care to run no risk. Would he? 

- Jane looked up the train schedule. Then she dressed 
carefully, locked the shop, took the latest train which would 
get her to town, and tried to make plans on the way. As to 
just what she meant to do she was not clear; if no other way 
presented, she felt that she must get hold of Fanny herself 
and warn her of Cary’s susceptibilities and the consequences 
of any weakening at this hour of his life. And then what? 
Was there that in Fanny to be counted on? 


AL the way she was wishing for Robert Black! Just 
what he could do she had no idea; that he would some- 
how find a way she was certain. But it was small use wish- 
ing. The next best thing would be to come. upon Red 
Pepper Burns; and this seemed not impossible, because he 
was daily to be found in this city of which 
his own town was the suburb; he did most 
of his operating at one of its hospitals. 
What Red might do in the emergency she 
could hardly imagine either; but she was 
equally sure that he would cut across all 
obstacles to steer Cary out of possible 
danger. 

To what hotel would Cary take Fanny? 
She felt that she could be pretty sure of 
this; it was one at the moment highly 
popular with the sociably inclined younger 
element of the city as well as with the 
floating class who pick out a certain pro- 
nounced type of hostelry wherever they 
may go. Rather more than moderately 
high prices, excellent food, superlatively 
good music, a management astute beyond 
the average, plus a general air of prosper- 
ity and good fellowship—this makes the 
place for the gathering of the clans who 
love what they call a good time and who 
have in their pockets—for the hour, at 
least—the money to pay for it. 

Jane left her train in haste, crossed the 
big waiting room with quick glances to 
right and left in search of a possible en- 
counter, and at the outer door ran full 
upon someone whom she had not been 
looking for, but at sight of whom a light 
of relief leaped into her face. Mrs. Redfield 
Pepper Burns stood close beside the door, 
evidently waiting for someone. Instantly 
Jane’s decision was made. She did not 
know Mrs. Burns nearly as well as she 
did the red-headed doctor, but she knew 
her quite well enough to take counsel with 
von sure that she would understand and 

elp. 

“Mrs. Burns’—Jane spoke rapidly and low—“ please 
forgive me for bothering you with my affairs. I may be 
borrowing trouble, but I am anxious about my brother. I 
think he is dining in town to-night at the Napoleon, and may 
be going toa play. He is with Miss Fitch, I believe, and I’m 
afraid she doesn’t understand that, just now, he mustn’t 
take any sort of stimulant. Doctor Burns understands— 
perhaps you do, too, or will, from my telling you this much. 
I wish Would it be too much to ask you to stay and have 
dinner with me at the Napoleon, and perhaps join Miss 
Fitch and Cary, or ask them to join us? I can’t think just 
what else to do.” 

She had always deeply admired Ellen Burns; now, quite 
suddenly, she found herself loving her. One long look from 
the beautiful black eyes, one firm pressure from the friendly 
hand, the sound of the low, warm-toned voice in her ear, and 
she knew that she had enlisted a true friend. 

‘(My dear, just let me think a minute. I believe we can 
do even better than that.’’ A minute of silence followed; 
then Mrs. Burns went on: 

“My husband and Mr. Black are staying in together to 
meet a quite famous man from abroad. They were to have 
dinner together first at Wait; I’ll not stop to explain. 
Let me leave a message here, and then we'll take a cab and 
run back up there. I’ve only just left them.” 

In the cab, five minutes later, Mrs. Burns worked out her 
quickly conceived idea. 

“We'll find my husband and Mr. Black, go to dinner at 
the Napoleon, and ask your brother and Miss Fitch to join 
us. Once Red knows the situation he will find a way to get 
Mr. Ray off with them to meet the famous one, and you and 
I will take Miss Fitch to the play. What is on to-night?” 
She drew her lovely brows together. ‘‘ Not—oh, not that 
very unpleasant Russian thing? Yes? Oh, we'll find some- 
thing else or go to a charming violin recital I had half in- 
tended to stay in for. Don’t be anxious, Jane; we'll work 
it out. And what we can’t think of, Robert Black will; he’s 
quite wonderfully resourceful.” 








OURS afterward when, well toward morning, Jane closed 
her eyes and tried to sleep, her mind refused to give her 
anything to look at except a series of pictures, like scenes in 
a well-staged play. Certain ones stood out, and the earliest 
of these showed Mrs. Burns crossing a quiet reception room 
to lay one hand on her husband’s arm, while her eyes met 
frankly first his questioning gaze and then that of Robert 
Black. Nothing could have been simpler than her reason- 
able request of them. Might they change their plans a bit, 
now that she had found Miss Ray, and all go over to the 
Napoleon to dinner, to find Miss Fitch and Mr. Ray? 
The hazel eyes of Red Pepper Burns had looked deeply 
into his wife’s at this; he saw plainly that she was definitely 
lanning with a reason. He was well used to trusting her; 
“ trusted her now. He nodded. ‘Of course, dear,’’ he said. 
Robert Black came to Jane. “I think I understand,” he 
said quietly. “We'll all stand by.” 
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for a midday repast, the ‘‘ Duc de Morbi- 

han’”’ was at his best to contrive a luncheon 
in the company of the ‘Comtesse de Gramont.”’ 
She pleaded the excuse of fatigue, however, and 
craved the privilege of refreshments in her own 
suite of rooms in the company of her servants. 

“Well, dearest Cécile, and how is your mad 
prank going?” her major-domo inquired, and 
kissed the ‘‘comtesse’’ heartily, as he well might 
do, since it was her husband, Lavallais himself. 
“But the excitement is breaking you. I know 
from your fevered hand. Let me shoot him forth- 
with and have done with it.” 

“You would survive not half an hour, my dear 
Armand. The road is lined with his followers. At every rod 
he nodded to some ‘ peasant’ or other at work on the road.” 

‘“‘But you must not, you cannot, go on with it.” 

“Let us see,” said Cécile, meaning that to be final. 

“You shall see, my dear,’’ Lavallais said under his breath, 
with a smile of contentment. 

Then he resumed his attentions to her as a servant, to 
keep up the pretense in case Canardin or one of his retainers 
saw fit to intrude forcibly. 

Lavallais—now, since his assumption of public office, 
Lavallais—was ready at any moment to offer his life in case 
of need; but, having himself measured Canardin’s power, 
he was not averse to having his wife’s eyes opened to the wild, 
unruly character of the man. 

In the afternoon, when the journey 
was resumed, the ‘‘Comtesse de 
Gramont”’ was piqued when the ‘‘ Duc 
de Morbihan” chose to preserve a 
settled silence. From time to time the 
handsome fellow exchanged a glance 
with her, but she was not long in feeling 
a power in the man that brooked no 

trifling. For the rest of the day 
Canardin was civil, and yet 
cool. Yet for all his pretended 
indifference to Madame de 
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Lavallais, his interest in the persons along the way had now 
become hawklike in its intensity. Once in a while he waved 
a hand and nodded to some lonely worker in a field. 

“You have an astonishing acquaintance, monsieur le 
duc,’’ Madame de Lavallais once remarked to him. 

“‘T have always tried to be friendly to the poor, my dear 
comtesse,” he said, with another keen glance at her from 
his strangely penetrating eye. 

Once Canardin quite startled Madame de Lavallais, when 
a horseman from a byway suddenly emerged on the high- 
road and passed them at a gallop, not without a very 
impudent stare into the coach. 

With the quickness and grace of a cat, Canardin whipped 
out a pistol from a hidden pocket in his coat. ‘I humbly 
ask pardon, madame,” he said as he replaced the weapon. 
“‘T thought he wore Canardin’s livery, but I see it was my 
own. In these times one takes no chances.” 

“No, monsieur, not with the great Canardin about.” 

Again Canardin turned upon her a long and quizzical 
glance. Then he bowed low and replied: ‘It would afford 
me the greatest happiness to defend madame from Canar- 
din. Who knows? The occasion may occur.” 

And after that he was silent, though still watchful, for 
the rest of the afternoon. It is true that when Charlieu was 
reached, where they were to stay for the night, he courte- 
ously begged Madame de Lavallais once again for the honor 


of her presence at dinner, but again she pleaded 
the excuse of fatigue and saw no more of him until 
their journey was renewed in the early morning. 


De Lavallais furtively asked of his wife as, in 
the capacity of her major-domo, he prepared to 
stow her boxes in the coach. 

“T wouldn’t miss it for the world. It’s wonder- 
fully exciting. And oh, Armand, he’s so perfectly 
the gentleman! I knew I was right in my notions 
of him.’””’ Madame patted the cheek of her uneasy 
husband. ‘‘And, Armand!’’—she paused for a 
final word before leaving her apartment. “ Will 
you believe it, I think I am getting him in my 
power’; which was not strictly calculated to set at ease 
the jealous husband. ‘Besides, you know, I have his ring 
to flash at him in case of the worst. I believe you found 
it faithfully honored at the ‘bank,’ he moved away so 
promptly after your visit? Oh ——” But Madame de 
Lavallais neglected to finish that remark to her husband. 
On feeling about in her purse she found the ring was gone! 

If anything Canardin’s air had grown more markedly 
sad, Madame de Lavallais observed, as they proceeded. He 
seemed wholly occupied with his own thoughts, except when 
he was not keeping a close scrutiny on the passing traffic. 

“How good it would be,’’ he once startled her by saying 
abruptly, ‘‘to stretch one’s muscles in that broad expanse. 
It would seem so good to start a race or preferably a fight.” 
He pointed to a great rolling field be- 
side the way. 

It was almost his only comment of 
the day. His secretary also had caught 
something of the master’s taciturnity, 
and even more deeply offended ma- 
dame’sduenna with hisstoic indifference 
to her considerable charms. At times, 
chiefly, it was noticeable, on 
the passage of some vehicle, 
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the two men exchanged odd glances and sometimes a whis- 
pered remark. On the whole, Madame de Lavallais’ pretty 
scheme of bringing a sinner to repentance prospered little 
that day. 

Matters passed much in the same fashion on the next 
day. Canardin, having apparently come to some decision, 
was now entirely at his ease. He quite unbent that after- 
noon and, though in the lightest possible manner, he even 
made a bit of love to the adorable young lady. 

“Ah, madame,” he once sighed, ‘‘to think the journey to 
Paris is only eight days! And I shall be jealous ever after- 
ward!” 

“Jealous, monsieur le duc?” 

“Of the gentleman who has all his life to look into those 
eyes,’ Canardin said warmly. 

“T should have said for myself, monsieur, that you were 
a man totally indifferent to eyes.”” And Madame de Laval- 
lais was obliged to laugh heartily as Canardin answered: 

“Madame, I have made it the business’ of my life to 
avoid eyes.”’ And since this prospered so well with the 
lady, the “‘duc”’ bent forward and added: ‘‘Let me make 
a confession. I have this in common with the great Canar- 
din, whom I see you admire. He, tco, fears only one thing 
in the world, a pretty woman.” 

“T should fancy he was not in the way of being pursued 
by them,’’ Madame de Lavallais laughed back. 

And again she was startled when Canardin looked away 
and finished: ‘‘ That is probably no great pleasure to him.” 

That day he said no more. But at the end of 
the third day the life of Madame de Lavallais 
took a sudden turn toward the dramatic. 


ON THE evening of that day Canardin, as he 
removed the stains of travel in the privacy 
of his apartments in the hostelry where they put 
” for the night—Canardin hummed a little tune. 
If he had a single apparent concern in the world 
it was for the excellence of the dinner which was 
soon to be served—served for two—in his salon. 
Madame “la Comtesse de Gramont”’ had con- 
sented to be his guest. 

His secretary was scarcely so calm. ‘‘ But, my 
chief!” he was saying and wringing his hands. 
“‘We imust fly. The duc has men at every corner. 
He has surrounded the house.” 

“I know it. Do you wish to leave? You have 
my-permission.”’ 

“‘But it means the end, my chief.” 

“‘T’m not so sure.” 

“‘ Are you surrendering then?” 

“You mean deserting you?” Canardin turned 
upon the man with a look that made him quail. 
“Get into that room, and be off,” he said; and 
added, as the fellow disappeared: ‘‘ You ought to 
know how many secrets I tell.’’ And alone he 
awaited madame’s knock at the door. 

The knock came, as light as a feather, and she 
entered. A fever of excitement burned in her 
cheeks and heightened the brilliancy of their hue. 
So also her eyes sparkled with the same excite- 
ment. Canardin opened the door in person and 
bowed low as he stepped aside and closed the 
door. With madame came the maid from her suite 
whose services Canardin had delicately asked in 
serving dinner. 

With another slight inclination, Canardin said 
in his smooth, deep voice: ‘‘ Welcome, Madame 
de Lavallais, wife of my excellent friend Armand.” 

Madame de Lavallais could not prevent the es- 
cape of a slight exclamation of surprise. 

“This is your seat, if you please.”” Canardin 
indicated her station at his right at the small 
round table. “I hope you are fond of Brittany 
oysters, madame. They were expressly ordered. 
I was not sure they would arrive in time, but 
happily they did. My courier must have has- 
tened to bring them. I know you will pardon a 
little pride in the smooth working of my organi- 
zation?” 

Madame de Lavallais was speechless in stupe- 
faction. 


i IS needless to introduce myself, madame,” 
Canardin, having seated himself, continued. 
“IT am, of course, Canardin. Canardin the ogre! 
Canardin the outlaw! Canardin the brigand! Or 
such, until’’—he paused—“‘until now. The only 
surprise between us, madame, is that I have 
known from the beginning who you are. Before 
you boarded the coach, I knew you would do so. 
Again’’—Canardin lauzhed that low, infectious 
laugh of his—‘‘the excellence of my organization. 
What is more, madame, I knew the lovely purpose 
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Madame de Lavallais had scarcely heard. Half rising, 
and not quite able to speak, she faltered: “‘ Monsieur! Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?” Canardin looked up in surprise. 

“For being the cause of your capture?” 

Canardin laughed merrily. ‘‘ Are not those strange words, 
madame, for a fair reformer?” 

“But, Monsieur Canardin, if I could at least postpone— 
perhaps I can.’”’ She made sign of rushing to the window. 

But he motioned her back to her seat. ‘‘If any orders are 
to be given, madame,”’ he said quietly, “it becomes your 
husband to give them. By the way, I should despise that 

entleman if he were not at the door outside with a dagger 
in his hand. Let us see.” 

In three strides of his catlike tread, Canardin was at the 
door. As he whisked it open the sounds of retreating foot- 
steps echoed down the hall. Canardin, unmoved, closed 
the door. . 

“As I was saying, madame,” he resumed on taking his 
seat at table again, “two days ago I might have escaped 
this. There were signs of warning along the way—from the 
apparent ‘peasants’ in the fields. Perhaps you noticed?” 

“*T saw you exchange signals.”” Madame sat at the table, 
watching him with a feverish interest. 

A knew then,’”’ Canardin spoke on, “‘of this trap at the 
end.” 

“Was there nothing to do except go on, monsieur?”’ 

“‘ Nothing else.”’ 





are obligated to me.” He laid down his spoon, for Madame 
de Lavallais had risen again. 

“Do you suppose I mean to be the cause of any man’s 
death?” she said and made for the window. 

Canardin laid a hand of iron on her arm. ‘‘ You might be 
hit,” he warned. ‘‘ Besides” —again the low laughter—‘‘it 
is new to Canardin to be ‘any man.’ Please be seated. 

! . . With your kind permission I would rather make 
the most of this rare opportunity while it lasts. It is not 
often that a man of my stamp may speak with a good woman. 
I am sure you will pardon the weakness. . . . Hark!” 


Fak away, somewhere, a shot rang out. 
escaped madame. 

“Only a little signal to me,” Canardin reassured her. 
“Vou see, madame, we are not so badly off after all. It is 
true your friend, monsieur le duc, has his guard about us. 
Farther out my own men have been assembling. They are 
honest enough fellows, but at times they are inclined to be 
hasty. Hence, in a little while there may be a slight mis- 
understanding outside—unless the gold I dropped to the 
duc’s trusty henchmen has had the desired effect. In gen- 
eral I am against such practices. A man who is for sale— 
anyone can buy him. However, from what I know of the 
duc, he has not overbid me.” 

They listened. Outside was nothing except silence; but 
it was clearly the silence of suspense. Madame de Lavallais 
bit her lips and laid hold of the table to steady herself. 

““So you see, madame,” Canardin went on, 
“there may be a capture to-night. But I am 
reasonably sure it will not be of Canardin. I 
should be sorry to put monsieur le duc to any in- 
convenience. However, he is so careful of his 
society, this seems to be the only way I can have 
aword with him. The soup is not bad, madame,” 
he reminded her. 

Madame de Lavallais stared in blank astonish- 
ment at the man. Canardin, pushing his plate to 
one side, leaned over the table, rubbing his hands 
together. His eye had a twinkle, and he paused 
a moment, as if shaping what he meant to say. 

“Tt is truly a strange time for confidences,” he 
said at length and smiled to her. “Yet just a 
word, if you will. We were speaking of the reason 
why I let myself into this trap. It was not, we 
agreed, that I was blind to it.” Here he created 
a parenthesis out of a smile. “I must say that 
out of professional pride.” He laughed outright. 
“It was not to capture Morbihan, but to be 
captured myself by””—he gazed at her steadily— 
“by you. Whatever befalls, madame, remember 
this. 


H's voice came down to a more serious pitch. 
“Your ‘purpose’ has succeeded after all. As 
I said, who could disappoint a pretty woman?” 
The irrepressible smile reappeared, but quickly 
faded again. Canardin looked away as he ended: 
“From the moment you entered the coach at 
Crouet, my good friend, Cécile de Lavallais, I 
have wondered—what life might have been like 
if—if I could have loved. Very foolish!’’ The 
drollery returned to his manner. “You little 
know the depth of my folly, madame. I have 
even decided on acourse. After we have had our 
little discussion with monsieur le duc, we shall 
see, we shall see, . Listen! What was 
that?” 

A shout had risen from one of the narrow 
streets of the village. There were sounds of a 
scuffle. Again a shot rang out, this time near at 
hand, then another and another. 

Canardin leaped to his feet. ‘Ah, the silly 
asses! The brave boys! The idiots, the clowns!” 
he mingled his exclamations. “They couldn’t 
wait. But they’ve begun too soon. Our pretty 
dinner—our téte-a-téte—spoiled completely !”” He 
turned back from the window in suppi:cation to 
madame. ‘Can you ever forgive me?” 

There was no mistaking the character of the 
“slight misunderstanding”’ outside! 

“Will you kindly take station in a corner?” 
Canardin said crisply, now the man of action 
and command, and himself escorted Madame de 
Lavallais to a chair at a point the farthest from 
the windows. ‘ You are perfectly safe. My men 
know the room. We have only to watch out for 
a fool bullet that may stray in here.” 

““Monsieur,”” Madame de Lavallais said with a 
bit of a ring in her voice, “will find he is not the 
sole possessor of courage.” 


ANARDIN would have known how to take the 





of your journey. Need I say that it touched me? 
May | say that?”’ He attacked an oyster as an 
excellent means of concealing a strange embarrass- 
ment. 

Madame de Lavallais could only sit and await 
whatever was coming. 

“T could easily have dropped you along the way, madame, 
wherever I pleased, and have gone on myself to an easy 
escape from the trap set for me. But I am something a little 
more than the first outlaw in France, and I have rules of my 
own touching the conduct of a gentleman. Even though the 
Duc de Morbihan may not be willing to bear me out in 
that.” He laughed. 

Madame de Lavallais could only nod in dazed agreement. 

Canardin continued: ‘But let me remind madame to 
eat! . . . So! . . . Toreturn. I might have es- 
caped, but the point is I had no great desire for that. What 
was there for me to do? Men like myself, madame, are 
not made over in a single day. But I will let it happen to 
me just this once,” he smiled. ‘‘These oysters are excel- 
lent, don’t you find?” 

Canardin swallowed another with a very marked relish. 
Madame de Lavallais had yet to touch her first. 

Canardin spoke cheerfully on: “I have no wish to hurry 
you, madame; at the same time one has not all the time 
in the world at disposal. If you were to venture to the win- 
dow you would see the dim figures of a guard about this 

lace. It is under orders to the Duc de Morbihan. The duc 
is probably impatient to take me at last. Yet I am sure he 
would never consent to spoil a lady’s dinner.” 


™ Motbihan,” Canardin Spoke Down to Him, Panting Himself, for 
He Was Angry Now, “Did Not the Nobleman Forget Himself?” 


“But why, monsieur? Why had you to go on?” 

Canardin smiled. ‘I should have disappointed a lady,” 
he provokingly warded her off. ‘‘The soup should be here 
soon. I fear you are being poorly entertained.” 

Madame de Lavallais had nothing to answer. 


“AT FIRST, madame,” Canardin talked on, ‘‘I was mean 

enough to suspect you of being a willing part of the plot. 
The bait to the trap, shall I say? It was a base thought. 
Forgive me! For soon enough, as I studied you, I was aware 
of my mistake. Your purpose was so evident, so sincere 
because so hopeless—to seve me from Canardin.” Again 
Canardin laughed his low, infectious laugh. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“‘my curiosity was irresistible. I wanted to know what it 
would be like to be saved from Canardin. Hence I went 


With the best of good appetite, he now applied himself 
to the soup which madame’s maid had placed before them. 

“And look where my ‘ urpose’ has brought you!” 
Madame de Lavallais cried, “To destruction—after all 
your goodness to Armand and me!” 

Canardin ate no more just then. “I think, madame, you 
have hit upon the secret of my power,” he said. ‘“‘It is true 
that I have had io offend a few persons, but so many more 


speech if he had heard. Turning back to the 
table, he had seized a sheaf of madame’s roses and 
waved them where they could be seen from outside. 
Instantly the tumult below grew in volume. In 
the hostelry itself there were signs of excitement 
in plenty. Men shouted, women screamed, there 
was scurrying of feet. Someone raised the cry of “ Canardin! 
It is Canardin! Fly for your lives!” Then soon all was still 
inside. The place was empty. 

Canardin boldly stalked to a window and stood there in 
plain view, watching the contest and ready to take a hand 
in case of need. ‘By heavens!” he said. ‘‘A few of the 
duc’s beggars are actually fighting. It is astonishing. He 
must have topped my bid after all. Now I know who spoiled 
the dinner. The first gentleman of France!” 

For a quarter of an hour the firing of musketry outside 
rose to the volume of a fusillade. 

“Of course they’re shooting wide,’’ Canardin turned to 
remark to madame. 

She was not there. Glancing quickly about, he was 
alarmed to discover her standing at the other window. 

“Go back!” he commanded. 

“Monsieur forgets it is I who created these dangers.” 

He threw her an approving glance, and then flung up the 
sash before him. ‘Ah, my dear Paul,’’ he called out to the 
familiar figure of his secretary, holding a torch to his men, 
“T hope you feel relieved about me?” 

The laughing Paul shouted something back, 
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A little cry. 
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Continued Major 
Strothers in a Ring- 
ing Voice, “I Have 
Come Here To- 
night With a Mes- 
sage for You, a 
Message for You 
and for All Other 
Politicians Who 
Live in the Past and 
Close Their Eyes 
to the New Light 
That’ is Flooding 
the World!” 





HE “White Ace,” known in dispatches as 
Major Francis Pierson Strothers, politely, 
but with evident firmness, declined the 
invitation to a dinner of welcome extended 
to him by the portly Citizens’ Committee. 
“I am greatly honored, gentlemen, I as- 
sure you,” he said, “but I really feel 
there is no occasion for it.’ He spoke 
with the neat precision of a man who 
knows his mind. The chairman of the 
committee, a gentleman with a generous waistband and a 
bald spot on the top of his head, seemed visibly taken aback. 
“‘No occasion for it?” he spoke up as soon as he had recov- 
ered his breath. ‘‘'Wh-why, Major, you're the greatest Ace 
in the war.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cranston,” rejoined Major Strothers. 
“It is pleasant to know that you look at it that way. 
But ” The “White Ace” smiled the smile of a boy. 
“Well, it was only duty—and opportunity, you see. I was 
told to do certain things, and I did them to the best of my 
ability, just as every other man in the flying corps of any 
one of five great nations would have done them.” 

The Citizens’ Committee exchanged uncertain glances 
with itself. Major Strothers was evidently in earnest. The 
set of his straight lips beneath his close-cropped reddish 
mustache and the steady look in his gray eyes told the ob- 
servant members of the committee that he was in the habit 
of meaning what he said—and of saying what he meant. 

The president of the Merchants’ Association made a 
desperate effort to save the situation. He announced in the 
authoritative voice and manner which once had cowed the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors: “This will be a 
terrible disappointment to Senator Adams.” 

Major Strothers became suddenly interested. ‘“‘A disap- 
pointment to Senator Adams?” he asked. “In what way?” 

‘The senator has kindly consented to act as toastmaster 
at the dinner,” explained the president importantly. 

“He has?” rejoined the ‘‘ White Ace.” 

His gaze wandered out of the window to the gleaming 
prospect of the river, where busy farers of the sea were ply- 
ing briskly back and forth, emitting puffs of 
smoke in the sharp wintry air. That glimpse 
of the teeming life of the world seemed to 
evoke in his mind’s eye the solid and impos- 
ing figure of Senator Adams. He recalled 
certain headlines which he had seen in a 
newspaper as he sat convalescent in an arm- 
chair in the hospital only a few days ago. 
Those headlines had burned themselves into 
his memory. 


owe is good of Senator Adams,” he 
mused, beating a tattoo on the desk with 
the fingers of his left hand. Then he turned 
his eyes to the committee and said, with a 
smile that was not lacking a touch of acidity: 
“Well, that alters the case, gentlemen. I 
could not think of disappointing our dis- 
tinguished junior senator. He is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. Just before I went into 
we camp I took the stump to help elect 
im ” 

















. “And you have had no reason to regret 
it,” rejoined Mr. Cranston, rubbing his hands 
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with satisfaction at the happy outcome of events. ‘Senator 
Adams has made good.” 

“So I am told,” responded Major Strothers with a hearti- 
ness which was belied by the little wrinkle on his smooth 
forehead. ‘‘ Yes. I will change my mind and avail myself of 
your great kindness.” 

“Good for you, Major,’’ announced the president of the 
Merchants’ Association, clearing histhroat resonantly. ‘‘ You 
owe it to the community.” 

“Yes, perhaps I do,” assented the ‘“‘ White Ace” musingly, 
as he again glanced out of the window at the teeming river. 
“T certainly do—in a way.” 

And, as he rose to bow the committee out, he disclosed a 
tall figure in a uniform that told of wear. 


ENATOR ADAMS was a practical man above all things. 
Having got himself invited to preside at the dinner in 
honor of the “‘ White Ace’”’—the first soldier of distinction to 
return from the front by way of the hospital, he had made 
up his mind to record the occasion as a milestone on his road 
to political advancement. His large, states- 
manlike figure, with an impressive expanse 
of shirt front and surmounted by a leonine 
head of silver-gray hair that shaded a dome- 
like forehead, was the dominating feature of 
the landscape when the hum of table conver- 
sation rose to its height in the grand ballroom 
of the largest, most opulent and most elabo- 
rately decorated hotel in town, the Drexton- 
Waltonia. 

He seemed to belong intrinsically in the 
picture. In fact, the picture seemed painted 
as a setting expressly for him. The great 
flag draped over the guest table appeared as 
a mere accessory to the dominant personality 
that was Senator John Henry Adams. Beside 
his glowing, eye-filling, all-permeating pres- 
ence the tall, almost gaunt figure in olive- 
drab at his right appeared by contrast a mere 
stripling. 

Up to a certain stage of the proceedings 
Senator Adams was all that the newspapers 
the next ——- declared him to have been, 
“‘the cynosure of all eyes.”’ 


His speech will long be remembered in the annals of the 
town as a masterpiece. The frenzied screams of the eagle 
could be heard plainly up to the heights of the light-incrusted 
ceiling as he developed his theme. Men forgot to flick the 
ashes off their cigars as his orotund eloquence rose and 
swelled above the thickening smoke. Women in the tier of 
boxes surrounding the ballroom on three sides cracked the 
seams of their gloves in the ardor of their applause as an 
especially well-turned period made the welkin ring its loudest. 

And while the senator orated, the slender figure in olive 
drab at his side thought. After the things that he had heard 
and seen and done, these prodigal battalions of words seemed 
oddly futile. Moreover, this eloquence, against the back- 
ground of the headlines which had burned themselves into 
his memory a few days back, came freighted with offense. 

Major Strothers was becoming tired of listening. His at- 
tention wavered to the pages of a certain English novel 
which he had read recently, and in which the hero beguiled 
his boredom by rolling pieces of bread into pellets. He found 
himself wondering mildly why heroes in English novels never 
fail to roll pieces of bread into pellets while somebody is 
talking—and not entertainingly nor instructively. 


OT that he was nervous. He was not nervous. True, he 

was not accustomed to speak at dinner, especially at big 
dinners like this. But he had been on the stump many 
times. He had addressed crowds in whirlwind campaigns 
from carttails, and squelched hecklers with keen, sharp rep- 
artee that cut like a rapier. 

Having given up his attempts to solve the mystery of the 
table habits of heroes in English novels, Major Strothers 
found himself once more becoming interested—and disagree- 
ably interested—in the torrent of eloquence that roared and 
tumbled at his side. 

It was evident that the senator was approaching his 
climax. Strothers could tell that because the senator had 
ceased to speak of his own colossal legislative efforts. He 
was now speaking of the soldiers at the front. As the senator 
mopped his brow with a large silk handkerchief with a thin 
red-white-and-blue border the ‘‘ White Ace” fell to wonder- 
ing how he could possibly have been deceived into helping 
anybody to send such a man to the Senate. 
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IV 


had suddenly come upon them and announced herself 

as Monty Ross’ English aunt! She was more pathetic 
than sinister. Her face was the home of a million wrin- 
kles, and her queer gray-green eyes looked out on the world 
with indescribable, indomitable humor that was somehow 
kindly in a bloodless, elfin way. 

Prudence was still clinging to Clay’s fingers. The gate, 
swung wide, was between herself and the newcomer. 
‘Gypsy will be here soon,” she murmured. 

The little, old lady looked around her and sniffed the 
mingled incense of lavender and mignonette. “I haven’t 
seen the country for four years,”’ she said, “‘but I got as far 
as Hyde Park last Sunday. This is better than Hyde Park. 
All the flowers in London look apologetic for not coming up 
vegetables; it’s very depressing.” 

“You come from abroad?”’ Clay inquired. 

“From the smelliest street in Camden Town,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘the smelliest and the poorest and the ugliest—that’s 
where I come from.” Her crisp, well-bred voice mocked 
them both a little in their secure garden. 

“You work there?’’ he hazarded. 

“I live there,” she paused. “I am not clever enough to 
work; that is why I live there.” 

“You're tired?”’ he said gently. 

“I walked from Polegate”’; the old lady’s voice was very 
quiet. 

“You walked from Polegate!” their exclamation came in 
chorus. ‘“‘Why! It’s thirteen miles!” 

“I had no more money. I had to walk. I had to come! 
I wanted you to—I wanted you to know ” Her eyes 
shone jewel-like in her ashen face, courageous against the 
physical weakness that was overcoming her. 


(ia and Prudence looked at the little old lady who 
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“You’re hungry!” 
Prudence cried. 

‘“*My dear, 
starving!” 

Clay caught her as she 
fell. Instantly he as- 
sumed command. ‘Get 
a move on, Miss Pru- 
dence! Broth — beef is 
quickest; just a few 
crumbs in it. We'll have 
to feed her slowly. I'll 
put her on the sofa. Per- 
haps I’d better take her 
straight upstairs. She’s 
just done in, beat to a 
frazzle.”’ 

“First room on the 
right. I'll put the kettle 
on and the beef-tea cubes on the table and be right up,” 
breathed Prudence. ‘‘Then you can come down while I’m 
fixing her.”’ 

- She had the tiny thing in bed when his knock came on the 
door. Her face as he looked round the lintel was white. 

“Mr. Weal, she’s not conscious yet.” She paused. “Oh! 
if only Gypsy would come! I don’t know what to do. You 
see, Mr. Weal, it’s not—we’re not i 

“Don’t go uncanning the goods to me when maybe you'll 
regret it to-morrow,” he said quietly, steadying her. ‘‘ Your 
sister will be here soon. Could I just see the old party?” 

In the four-poster, with its quaint little frill of silk, lay 
Monty Ross’ English aunt, for all the world like a parched 
pea in a new green pod. 

“‘She’s not—dead?”’ Prudence whispered. 

He looked down at the enigmatical little face and, with 
natural and ungovernable curiosity, he wondered what was 
the mission of this grotesque, valiant little pilgrim. That it 
was urgent he had no doubt. ‘‘She’s not dead,” he said. 
“Feed her very gently—a little in the spoon at a time. I'll 
go for a doctor.” 

Her little, warm hand gripped his arm. ‘What did she 
come to tell us? Oh! I’m frightened—frightened.” 

“Why need you be?” he said. ‘‘ You’ve got— Monty.” 

“Mr. Weal!” 

Clay looked at her grimly. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said. 
“‘Call me if you need me.” 


I—I’m 





‘hoe he went downstairs and left Prudence trembling; 
and through her ministrations to the old lady she kept 
wondering in her slow, gentle, troubled way if this was love, 
this odd feeling that she wanted to go down and apologize 
to Clay —she didn’t quite know for what—to ask him maybe 


Prue, What on Earth Has Happened? Who is This Woman?” 





if he wouldn’t like the fire lit. Did love make you want to 
give a man beef tea and make him comfortable? She would 
have liked to do little, homely, lovely things for Clay Weal — 
make him his favorite puddings and darn his socks. She 
smiled rather wanly as she heard him leave the house. 

“Where the devil does Doctor Jones live, I wonder?” 
thought Clay as he swung up the road. 

High in the heavens the slim, white shoulder of a new 
moon shrugged through the chiffony clouds; the stars 
twinkled gloriously. It was a night for love, for lovers, for 
youth—and here was he concerned with a little, saffron- 
colored shell of a woman who had bounced into their lives 
from the unknown, 


E FOUND the doctor’s home by inquiries; and he found 

him shivering with malaria. He had been discharged 
from the Saloniki Army only two months before. Clay found 
him very trying. But he got him going, and he was glad to 
introduce him to Prudence and see him pass, shivering but 
competent, up the twisted stairs. “I'll wait in the garden,” 
he said. “‘Has your sister come yet?” 

Prudence shook her head. She was still a little wan, a little 
distracted. Her eyes followed him wistfully. 

He went out into the garden. That tiny, crowded, brilliant 
little acre of cultivation in the heart of Sussex represented all 
that the American idealizes in the Old Country. It was a 
little piece of the soul of England, the sweet, sleepy, lazy, 
dignified, benign, unhustled soul. Clay broke a piece of 
sweetbriar and crushed it in his strong fingers; England and 
its women, with their quiet voices and serene eyes, seemed 
to him at that moment the sweetest and most finished thing 
the world contained. 

Quite unexpectedly the doctor’s voice spoke at his elbow: 
“Miss Chick asked me to tell you that she was coming 
down to you.” 

“What is it?’’ Clay asked curtly. 

The shaking young medico looked at him curiously. ‘‘ The 
old lady’ll pull through allright,’ he said. ‘‘She wants 
food and care. There are signs of some terrific physical 
effort 7 

“She walked from Polegate,’’ Clay said involuntarily. 

“Did she?’’ Doctor Jones stared through his shivering. 
“T wouldn’t have thought it possible. It amounts to a 
triumph of mind over body, considering she has been 
systematically starved for months.” 

The two men stared at each other, the doctor with frank 
curiosity, Clay Weal with dismay. 

Clay felt he must answer the unspoken question in the 
other’s eyes. ‘‘I have never seen her before to-night,” he 
said slowly. 

“‘Quite so,”” Doctor Jones was at the gate. “‘I’ll have to go 
back and muck myself up with quinine. It makes you so 
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deaf, you know. Good night. . Oh! I beg your 
pardon!” He stood aside to let Gypsy enter and was 
gone. 

Gypsy and the big American airman faced each 
other. “Who was that?” Gypsy asked. 

“Doctor Jones.” 

“Not for—Prue?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ He saw then that she was very agitated. 

““Where’s your pal? Where’s Captain Dann?” she jerked 
at him. 

‘“‘Dann’s gone on a bombing course.” 

She must have been running, little beads of perspiration 
dewed her forehead in the stark, silver brilliance of the 
moonlight. ‘‘Oh! I have to tell someone,” she said suddenly, 
unexpectedly. ‘‘ You see there’s a horrible muddle. I want 
you to help me.” 

So for the second time that evening, owing to feminine 
impulse, Clay stood within an ace of knowing what he 
desired to know more than anything else on earth—what 
relationship Prudence Chick bore to Monty Ross. He 
knew it, and the big, innate, rugged honesty of the man 
triumphed. He put his hand on Gypsy’s arm. ‘‘Say!” he 
said, “‘you’re all worked up. Think before you uncan the 
goods. Maybe to-morrow you'll wish you hadn’t.” 

He saw her stiffen and regain poise before his very eyes. 

“No! you're right,’’ she said. ‘‘ But— Doctor Jones?” 


UST then, through the open window of the upstairs room 

there came a clear, faint voice. It seemed disembodied; it 
might have eddied to them out of the flowers or slid down 
the twisted limbs of the apple tree. ‘‘I came to tell you Aunt 
Melody knows,” it said. ‘‘] came to warn you.” 

“Who is it?’’ Gypsy asked. 

“She is in the spare room. She was taken ill and I 
fetched Doctor Jones,” Clay Weal said quietly. ‘‘She is 
very old.” 

Again the voice of the delirious woman, faint and clear, 
traveled over the moonlight garden to the two by the gate. 
“I came to tell you that Melody has found out.” 

Gypsy lifted her dark, inscrutable face; again she baffled 
fate in its continued effort to discompose her. ‘Of course,”’ 
she said calmly; ‘‘but it was to-morrow she was to have 
come.” 

The moment Clay Weal left Gypsy she flew upstairs 
into the spare room. Across the bed her frantically excited, 
questioning eyes met the blue ones. ‘‘ Prue, what on earth 
has happened? Who is this woman?” 

““Monty Ross’ English aunt. She’s come to warn us— 
to warn Melisande about something. Gypsy, Doctor Jones 
said she was starving! Where on earth have you been?” 

“‘To—to the Queens to dinner. I—I met Birch Cadwaller 
on the road in his car. He was motoring out to dine with his 
mother. But, Prue, what does Clay Weal know? Did he 


One Was Clay Weal, Accompanied by a Flap- 
per Who Had a Curl to Match His Every 
Freckle, and the Most Adorable Pink-Net 
Frock in the World 
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twig that we’re not the Miss Chicks 
Monty Ross knows? Did she give the 
game away?” 

“No, she didn’t say anything at all 
except that Aunt Melody knew—and I 
don’t know who she is or what she knows or any- 
thing. Gypsy, I’d rather go back to London and 
risk raids and ‘flu’ and everything.” 

““Who’s to look after the beastly chickens and the 
beastly bees and the garden—and now this old lady? 
Prue, it’s just like—like a fairy story; and—and 
everything’s opening out! I can’t give things up and go 
back to thirty-five shillings a week and washing out our 
blouses in the hand basin. Oh! I adore the excitement of 
it all! The Cadwallers are going to have a gathering at the 
Queens to-morrow night, and there’s a Russian prince going 
to be there and all the nicest men from the flying school— 
and we're asked!” 

“A gathering at the Queens?” echoed a dry, crisp, little 
voice. “I always thought gatherings were things you had 
in a ears. Who are you? Which of you is Monty’s 
girl! 

Prudence’s fat, little, white fingers beat a terrified tattoo 
on the coverlet. 

Gypsy looked back into the indomitable jewel-like eyes of 
the old woman. 

Then, ‘‘ Monty Ross has never seen either of us,’’ Gypsy 
said boldly, never heeding Prudence’s gasp of astonish- 
ment. “We're the poor cousins of the girl Monty’s engaged 
to; she asked us to ‘caretake’ here, and rushed off to 
America; and then Monty sent a pal from the big airdrome 
here to call, and we saw a chance of knowing men and 
having a jolly time. Perhaps,’’ she added vehemently, ‘‘ you 
don’t mind having a moldy, deadly time with no men, no 
good times, no pretty clothes, no anything! I do! I want 
to live before I die. And--and we are living.” 


“(-)H!” said the old lady, “you've got the courage I’ve 

always lacked, the courage to make things happen.” 
She paused. “So Monty’s girl is in the United States,” she 
said. ‘“She’s English?” 

“Sussex.” 

“Yes. Well, Monty’s Aunt Melody knows that. She’s 
heard of the engagement, and she’ll cut Monty off with a 
penny unless he breaks it.”’ 

““Who’s Melody?” countered Gypsy crisply. 











“My horrible old sister. She’seighty. She’s ill. 
She’s crazy. She hates the English. She’s made 
Monty her heir, provided he marries a true-born 
” American. I hate her; so I came to warn you. She 
ahs says the English built the Albert Memorial and 

' smell of soap, and they tell me she will have her 

nightgowns threaded with the American colors. We 

quarreled twenty yearsago. Father left her all the 
money and me a hundred a year—for—for twenty 
years. I’ve lived on it—and she’s let me live on it,” 
she chuckled. ‘“‘Melody and Harmony! And we’re 
like two Kilkenny cats. She’s very ill. I came to 
warn you—to warn Melisande to—to break off the 
engagement for the time being. It’s worth it. Other- 
wise Monty will lose twenty thousand a year.” 

“So that’s why no one was to know of the engage- 
ment.’’ Gypsy’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘That’s why Cap- 
tain Dann never asked us outright.” 

The old woman turned her eyes to Gypsy. ‘What are 
you going to do?” 

“Stay here,” said Gypsy. 

“What am I going to do?” 

“Stay here,” said Gypsy unhesitatingly, “and have a 
good time with us.” 

“What do you want?” asked the old woman shrewdly. 

“Husbands,” said Gypsy calmly; ‘husbands with check 
books so that we needn’t be terrified of falling ill; homes 
where we can stay in bed to breakfast when our heads are 
racking, instead of having to drag to the office; money for 
taxis when we’re tired and it’s pouring with rain; somebody 
to really care because we've got to go to the dentist; some- 
body to plan dinners for; somebody to tease us out of the 
tragedy of the first gray hair.” 


ARMONY ROSS reached up for Gypsy’s hot little hand; 
the same queer light of passionate rebellion against 
circumstances burned in both their eyes. ‘‘ Tell me again how 
you came to come here, about the man that Monty Ross 
sent to call. Tell me everything,” she said. ‘“‘I—I like you. 
You've spunk. I—I’d like to help you.” 
“But you’re tired,”” Prudence objected. ; 
“Run away and play, my dear,” said the old lady gently. 
“Don’t worry; we'll pull Monty and Melisande and you 
and me safe through this. But we'll leave Melody in the 
ditch.” 
“T don’t think it’s right,’”’ said Prudence. 
Half an hour later Gypsy went into her sister’s room. 
“Oh! Prue,’ she said, “‘we’ve planned everything. There 
can’t be any hitches unless Melisande comes back from 
America, or Monty’s Aunt Melody descends upon us. 
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than are we to-day with other articles of 
wastefulness of yesterday just as we are learning the wastefulness of to-day. 


The Buffalo Now and Then 


| rs THESE days of the scarcity and governmental protection of the buffalo, 
| it should be borne in mind that, in the days of Buffalo Bill, the bison roamed 
| the Western plains by the thousands and buffalo meat was the food of plains- 
| men. No doubt, as Mrs. Cody herself observes, there was a wasteful prodi- 
| gality, but no more extravagant were the peo le of those days with the buffalo 
| bed. The West has had to learn the 


Then came the third run, and Will, with 
his inevitable love of the theatrical, sud- 
denly beamed with an inspiration. 

“T just think,” he announced, “that I'll 
see if I can’t even up this score. It’s getting 
terribby one-sided. I’mgoingtohunt witha 
horse that hasn’t either bridle or saddle.” 

There were gasps of astonishment. 

“No, Will!” I begged. ‘Please don’t. 
Please ‘i 

But Will only grinned and patted my 
hand. ‘“Shucks, mamma,” he said. “‘Old 
Brigham knows more about killing buffalo 
than I do.” 





Samael 












You Mean to Say You Wouldn’t be 
Afraid to Kill a Buffalo?” 
“If You Can Kill Them, I Can Too,” 
I Answered 


IV 


HE excursion from St. Louis to 
Kansas to witness the champion- 
(||| ship shooting of buffalo between 
my husband, Buffalo Bill, and the 
famous scout, Billy Comstock, 
consisted of about cne hundred 
persons, men and women. This 
was a large number of excursion- 
ists, for travel rates were very high 
—— in those days. But the shooting - 
was to decide the championship of America—and thus for the 
world—and the event was the greatest of its kind ever held 
in the West. 

For forty-eight hours the old train dragged along. Then it 
stopped, twenty miles east of Fort Sheridan. There wagons 
and horses awaited the excursionists, and a buggy and my 
husband were awaiting my little daughter and myself. It 
was early morning and soon, after the greetings, we were on 
our way to the hunting grounds. 


Shooting Buffalo for the World’s Championship 


‘ie buffalo were especially plentiful in the vicinity of 
Fort Sheridan and for that reason the place had been 
selected. Billy Comstock was a famous scout and hunter 
from Fort Wallace, and the hunt, as usual, had started in an 
argument. And now before visitors from hundreds of miles 
away the matter was to be settled. 

The buffalo were not to be spectacularly run before the 
spectators and killed @ /a carte. A sight of the various “runs”’ 
might mean miles of trailing, far in the rear of the hunters, 
until the sound of the guns should give the signal that the 
shooting had begun. 

About a mile from the starting point a herd of nearly two 
hundred buffalo was sighted and the excursionists assembled 
on a hill from which they could watch practically the whole 
of the first ‘‘run,”’ as the onslaughts were called. Referees 
were appointed, their watches set together, and the two con- 
testants given a certain time from the moment they ran their 
horses into the herd, separating their groups, to kill as many 
of the great, hulking animals as possible. Will was riding 
Brigham, and carried “Lucretia Borgia,” the old gun that 
had always served him so well on his hunts. Comstock was 
on a horse that he prized as much as my husband prized 
Brigham, and a gun in which he believed with equal faith. 
The two men struck their mark. The referee waved a hand. 

“‘Go!”’ came the shout; and the two horses and riders 
plunged forward, the referee and his assistants hurrying 
behind, while tenderfoot men and women from St. Louis 

ripped their hands in excitement. My eyes followed my 
usband. 

















How My Husband Hunted Buffalo 


TRAIGHT into the center of the throng of shaggy beasts 
rode Cody and Comstock, separating the herd, Comstock 
taking the right half and Cody the left. Then, as the two 
herds started in opposite directions, Comstock began firing 
as he worked his way swiftly to the rear. Three buffalo 
dropped. Will had not fired a shot. 
““Something’s wrong with his gun. Why doesn’t he 
shoot?” 
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The queries were coming from all around me, but I only 
smiled to myself and held Arta close to me to conceal the 
excitement I felt. Many times had Will told me of the plan 
he had formed for hunting buffalo, and I knew that now he 
was making his arrangements for the carrying out of his 
method. 

Comstock had gone to the rear of his herd and was driving 
it, firing as he went. Already he was far down the valley, 
leaving a string of four more buffalo behind. And still 
Buffalo Bill’s gun was silent. 

Then suddenly came a shout, and pointing fingers. Cody 
had worked his way far ahead and slightly to one side. 
Quickly he swerved and, riding straight in front of the herd, 
fired as quickly as his gun would permit him. The leaders 
were dropped in their tracks, stopping the rush of buffalo 
from behind, and causing the whole herd to hesitate. 

Just as quickly Will circled again and came back against 
the herd. Those were not the days of the repeating and 
automatic rifles. Firing was comparatively slow. A shot and 
then the gun must be reloaded. Again and again the crack 
of old “Lucretia Borgia’”’ sounded. Again and again the 
buffalo dropped, always in a place that would impede the 
progress of the frightened animals and cause them to hesitate 
in their plunging rush and seek a new avenue of escape. 
Now ten buffalo showed on the plains as a result of my hus- 
band’s marksmanship. The number went to fifteen, to 
twenty, to twenty-five, to thirty, to thirty-five, to forty 
Then a wave of the arm. The referee’s assistant, following 
my husband, had called time. 





Hunting on a Bridleless Horse! 


HREE miles away, where the other assistant followed 
Comstock, time was being called also. And when the 
count was made it was found that in those three miles of 
chasing the herd, Comstock had killed 
twenty-three buffalo, while in a space 
of hardly three hundred yards, Buffalo 
Bill had killed almost twice as many! 
Then a short rest came, while from 
the wagons issued great hampers of 
edibles brought by the excursionists. 
An hour, and then Cody and Comstock 
started out again. This time the search 
was longer, and the guns had been boom- 
ing for some time before the excursion- 
ists came in sight of the hunters. The 
herd had been smaller, and just as the 
scene came into view Will was finishing 
the last three buffalo of his half, while 
Comstock was vainly trying to prevent 
the remainder of his from escaping. 


“But if you should get caught in the 
herd Pf 

“Then Old Brigham will get me out again.” 

And while the crowd—and that included me—waited 
excitedly, Will calmly removed the bridle and saddle from 
Brigham and examined his rifle. 

Scouts now reported that a small herd of buffalo had been 
sighted about four miles away, coming in this direction. A 
leap and Cody was on Brigham’s back. Comstock reached 
his horse and mounted it. The referees took their places and 
the hunters were gone. 

The excursionists, their wagons bumping along the road, 
followed as fast as they could. As for me, the buggy seemed 
fairly tocrawl. My husband, riding without saddle and with- 
out bridle, guiding his horse only by oral commands, was fad- 
ing farther and farther in the distance and, like some prisoner 
going to an execution, I was following, perhaps to see him 
killed or maimed. And yet I wanted to be there. If an 
accident should happen I could at least be near him. 

We slowly descended a long hill and then the wagons 
leaped forward with a rush. Far down in the valley the two 
hunters were galloping toward the herd, to separate them 
and to start their “‘runs.’”’ I looked for Will. He was slightly 
in the lead, Old Brigham carrying him swiftly and safely 
forward toward the objects of the hunt. 

Then came a sudden blurring as the two horsemen struck 
the herd. Finally, Comstock showed, turning his half of the 
herd and driving it before him, while he struggled to urge his 
horse to reach a sure shooting distance. 


Buffalo Bill in Action 


HEN out from the side of the herd, where he had been al- 

most lying on his horse’s back to conceal his presence from 
the bison at the rear, shot Buffalo Bill, swinging far in front of 
the plunging beasts, and then suddenly turning. The thudding 
pop of a rifle sounded from far away, and we saw the buffalo 
pile up as they stumbled and plunged over the body of a 
fallen comrade, stop, wheel and start in another direction. 

But Cody was there before them. Old Brigham, bridleless 
though he might be, was working at the game he knew best, 
a game he had played practically all his life, and he needed 
few orders. 

My fears departed. The worst was over. The herd had 
been reached and separated. Now it was only a matter of 
keeping out of the way of the stragglers and the wounded. 
And the wounded were few when Will Cody shot. His game 
usually dropped in its tracks. More and more excited I 
became as I saw Will circle his half of the herd and drop two 
more. Only ten were left now—the herd probably had been 
a part of that hunted earlier in the day—and I turned to the 
watchers with a new confidence. 

“My husband will kill every one of them!” I prophesied. 
And my opinion was correct. 





A Spectacular Last Shot 


NE after another they fell, until only one was left, a 
great shaggy bull which plunged forward with a speed 

that equaled Brigham’s, and which seemed intent on coming 
straight toward us! Nearer and nearer he approached, with 
Cody hurrying along in the rear. The half mile lessened toa 
quarter, then to an eighth, while nervousness began to make 
its appearance everywhere, and while Cody still raced along 
on Brigham, his rifle hanging loose in his hand, his eyes 
intent on the buffalo. 

Suddenly fear appeared. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he shoot?” some- 
one asked. 

Immediately panic began to reach the spectators. ‘“‘ Maybe 
he’s out of ammunition. Maybe ig 

The buffalo was only a few hundred yards away now. 
Women screamed and men helped them into the wagons. 
Others ran. But I stood my position and laughed. I knew 
that Will Cody would have headed off that buffalo and 
started it in another direction if there had been danger. I 
was there and Arta was there, and Buffalo Bill knew it! 

The hundred yards or. so changed to a hundred feet, while 
spectators screamed and shouted. Then, just as the buffalo 
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Then, With a Thrill That I Never Again Shall Know, I Saw the Buffalo Stumble, Stagger a Second and Fall Headlong 


headed straight toward the wagons, Will raised his rifle and 
fired. The beast ieaped high into the air. Its heavy, shaggy 
shoulders seemed to unbalance its body. It somersaulted, 
rolled, struggled a moment, then lay still at the very tongue 
of the first wagon. 

Meanwhile, far in the distance, the forms of Billy Com- 
stock and his referee showed themselves, coming back after 
a wild chase. His buffalo had scattered, with the result that 
from his end of the herd he had been able to kill only five, 
while my husband had added thirteen more to his score, 
making a total of sixty-nine against Comstock’s forty-six! 
It added a new record to the name of Buffalo Bill. 


“How Do You Like Being Mrs. Buffalo Bill?” 


‘ton night, in Fort Sheridan, Will and I sat in our room 
in the hotel. He had Arta on his lap and was fondling 
her, his every action as fresh and btight as though the killing 
of sixty-nine buffalo in a day was nothing more than a bit 
of morning exercise. 

Suddenly he looked up. ‘‘ Mamma,” he said, “‘ how do you 
like being Mrs. Buffalo Bill?” 

“Why, Will,’ I answered, ‘‘ whatever makes you ask that 
question? You know how happy I am.” 

“‘Oh, I know that,” he bantered; ‘but I mean the‘ Buffalo 
Bill’ part.’ 

“Why, fine, dear,” I said; ‘but why do you ask?” 

“Oh,” he joked, “I just happened to think that you can’t 
very well go on being Mrs. Buffalo Bill without being able to 
say that you've killed a buffalo.” 

““You mean for me to kill a buffalo? Well! I wouldn’t be 
afraid to.” 

“Huh? You wouldn’t?” Will straightened. I had known 
that he had expected me to be afraid. And so I had just 
taken the opposite angle. ‘‘ You mean to say you wouldn’t 
be afraid to kill a buffalo?” 

“Tf you can kill them, I can too,” I answered. 

“Well, well! By golly!” he said as he let out a roaring 
laugh. “I’m just going to see whether you'll be afraid or not. 
Want to go along, Arta? ’Course you do! I'll strap you 
right on your mother’s lap and let you take part in the fes- 
tivities too! That’s what! How about to-morrow?” he 
asked, turning to me. ‘Think you’d kind of like to take a 
little buffalo hunt in the morning?” 

““]—] ——” The denial was on my lips, but I checked it. 
I had gone this far and there was no turning back. I smiled, 
as though the killing of a buffalo were nothing in the world. 
“Why, certainly. Just any time you want to go, Will, I'd 
be delighted.” 

“You really would?” he asked. 

“Why, certainly,” I answered. “‘I’d just love it!” 

But when bedtime came and the lights were out and I 
should have been asleep, I was wide-eyed and staring into 
the darkness, watching imaginary buffalo herds as they 
circled about and plunged toward me, their great shaggy 
shoulders rocking and bounding, their heavy heads lowered 
and menacing. I tried to sleep, but sleep was impossible. In 
the morning I was going to hunt buffalo, with my baby 
strapped on my lap. I didn’t like any part of it. 


I Go Out on My First Buffalo Hunt 


Bit awoke early the next morning, but I was up before 
him, cleaning my revolver which I had got out of my 
trunk, and wishing for the time to start. Now that I was in 
for it, I wanted to get it over just as quickly as possible. 
As for Will 

“What’ve you got in your mind anyway?” he asked as he 
stopped and watched me. 

“Killing buffalo,” I told him, and smiled. 

Whereupon he chuckled and walked away, picking up Arta 
as he went along and carrying her on his shoulder. At last 
he turned. ‘Are you really serious?” he grinned. 

“Are you?” I countered laughingly. Daylight had 
brought me a good deal more courage. 

“Well, I asked you first.” 

“‘And I asked you.” 

So there things stood. Will chuckled again, lowered Arta 
from her exalted position, and started for the door. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said with one of his sudden resolves, “‘I just believe you’re 
gritty enough to do it! And I’m going to see if you will! 
Trot down to breakfast, while I get the horses.” 

Half an hour later we were making our way out of town 
and toward the broad stretches of the plains. I was riding 
Brigham, with a side saddle, and Arta had been lashed 
securely to my lap with broad straps that went around the 
hooks of the saddle and then about my waist. At my side 
hung my big revolver—one that Will had given me after I had 
demonstrated my ability to use it. Strangely enough, many 
of my apprehensions had vanished. I was on old Brigham, 
and I knew that my sole task would be to fire the shot with 
the proper aim behind it. Brigham would do all the neces- 
sary thinking and maneuvering. 

However, the nearness of the hunt was beginning to have 
the opposite effect on Will. When we had started from 
town he was laughing and joking and whistling; but now, as 
we neared the buffalo grounds, he became more and more 
serious. 

Suddenly he started and rose in his saddle. ‘‘ Buffalo,’”’ he 
said shortly. 


*You’re Sure You’re Not Aftaid?” 


A= went through me; but, strangely enough, it 
was not the thrill of fear. I suppose there is something 
about the hunt which gets into one’s blood. For years I had 
lived in the atmosphere of it, hearing about the exciting 
adventures and the zest of it all without absorbing it. But 
now I was at the very edge of that excitement myself. 

I reached to my holster to assure myself of the presence of 
my revolver. Then I called to Will: ‘I’m ready whenever 
you are.” 

“You're sure you're not afraid?” he asked quickly. 

“Honestly, Will, I was last night. I was just joking when 
it all started, and I was scared to death last night. But now 
really, Will, I want to see if I can kill a buffalo.” 

He rode close to me and leaned and kissed Arta and 
myself. ‘You're absolutely sure?” 

“‘ Absolutely,” I answered. 





“ All right, then,” came his reply. ‘‘ You’ll be safe. There’s 
very little danger, unless you get rattled and lose your head. 
Let Brigham handle the situation, and don’t try to ride him 
any place he doesn’t want to go. Keep your whole mind 
centered on shooting. And remember to put the bullet right 
under the left shoulder.” 

“I'll remember,” I said. 

We started forward. A mile farther and we approached 
the buffalo herd. Will swerved to me again. “I’m not going 
to let you hunt the whole herd. I'll scatter them and bring 
some toward you. Allright? Pronto!” 

Our horses leaped forward and we sped to the herd. A few 
hundred feet from the bison Will sped ahead and drove his 
horse straight into the mass. They split and fled, while Will 
cut out four or five and began to circle them toward me. 
Then he waved his arm—the signal for me to begin. 


I Bring Down My First Buffalo! 


MY HEART was pounding like a triphammer. The whole 
world was hazy—except for those plunging buffalo, 
upon which my every attention was centered. I knew what 
to do. Will was on the opposite side of 
the beasts, his rifle ready for an instant 
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nineteen victories. Read for yourself the story of Fran 
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HEY were alwayscalled Wehner 

and Luke on the Rembercourt 
field. No one thought to call 
them David and Jonathan until 
the time came when neither 
was there to respond to any 
call, jesting or stern. The dis- 
-positions of these two boys of 
twenty were as unlike as could 
J be. They first met on the fly- 
ing field back of the Chateau-Thierry front. 
There the American air fighters had been hur- 
riedly summoned on the first of August, 1918, 
to meet the accumulated squads of enemy avia- 
tors who sought to lead their armies on their 
triumphal way to Paris and the west. The 
friendship of Wehner and Luke there formed was 
to produce one of the most dramatic aérial ex- 
ploits ever recorded in the annals of aviation. 

Joseph Fritz Wehner, a New York boy, was 
a stalwart athlete who was noted in the squad- 
ron for his quietness. He did not make friends 
easily. He flew and fought as cautiously as he 
spoke. Like all silent men he had a great repu- 
tation for reliability. 

When his squadron one day returned rather 
badly eulaed Gums an expedition over the lines 
the pilots climbed out of their airplanes and 
stood in one group for a time, excitedly describ- 
ing to one another their thoughts and actions 
during the recent hot encounter with enemy air- 
planes. Wehner smiled his slow smile when 
spoken to, but as usual offered no comments of 
hisown. They all walked over to the operations 
office to make out their reports. 











LANKS were handed to the chattering group 

by the adjutant, and the fliers gradually 
separated to cogitate over the limited space per- 
mitted them for all the details of their flight. 
Wehner finished first and left for his quarters 
without speaking a word. The adjutant received 
the individual reports and glanced interestedly 
through them as the gay crowd pushed out of 
his office in a body to seek the solace of hot 
chocolate in the Red Cross hut. 

“‘Here! Come back here, you fellows,” called 
the adjutant. ‘‘ Where is Joe Wehner?” 

“Gone to his quarters, | suppose,’’ answered. 
one, after a look about the room. ‘Want him?” 

Back into the office the leather-coated boys 
crowded. The adjutant was still inspecting the- 
other reports. 

“Wehner reports bringing down a Hun ma- 
chine,” that officer remarked without looking up. 
“Any of you see the fight?”’ 

A moment’s silence fell on the group; and the 
next instant they all began speaking at once: 

“Then Joe got him! And hedidn’t saya word! 
I thought something was going on there back of 
Fismes, but I didn’t have time for more than 
one look.” 

“‘Good old Joe! Isn’t he the darnedest fellow 
you ever heard of? Brings down a boche and 
doesn’t say a word about it. It is his first too,” 
exclaimed one called Ruddy Red. 

“You don’t give him a chance to say a word, 
Red. But I say, let’s have a look at his report.” 

The adjutant handed it over, and six or eight 
heads leaned over it a moment in silent scrutiny. 
Then an appreciative roar burst from the pilots. 

“Eleven words—and then he signs his name!” 
shouted Ruddy Red. Reading off the report to 
the rest, he quoted: ‘“‘At 3000 meters shot 
down Fokker south of Fismes. Visibility good.’ 
Signed, ‘Wehner.’ Isn’t he the limit? Took me 
the whole page to tell what I didn’t see.” 

‘Joe is the mummest bird in the army,” stated the flight 
leader admiringly. ‘I saw him on the tail of that Fokker, 
but I didn’t see the finish.” 

“Send him back to the office when you see him,” ordered 
the adjutant. “‘We must get a few more details from him 
for confirmation.” 

Wehner’s first victory was speedily confirmed by the 
French balloon observers below Fismes, who had witnessed 
the last crash of the enemy airplane behind the Jonchery 
woods. But in spite of the hearty congratulations and 
questionings of his comrades nothing except monosyllables 
could be wrung from him. 


| 7% iebae LUKE, JUNIOR, swept into the airdrome one 
day early in August. Newcomers are critically examined 
by their fellow pilots. The stuff that is in a man usually 
appears somewhere on the surface. When life or death is 
decided for one on the-morrow by the reliability of a com- 
panion, his tendencies are studied with no small interest. 
Luke was a hasty, excitable boy. His hair was very blond, 
and he boasted incessantly of what he would do as soon as 
he had a chance at a Hun. He was perfectly raw and inex- 
rienced in the ways of fighting airmen. But he did not 
x9sitate to criticize the veterans in the squadron for their 
failure to bring down an enemy machine on every flight. 
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ie Two Boys of Twenty 


ogy” The Marvelous Story of Frank Luke, 


Again He Passed 
Through the De- 
fending Curtains 
of Bullets and Fire. 
A Vital Hit in His 
Machine Here 
Would Have Seri- 
ous Consequences. 
He Must Save 
Himself for the 
Third Balloon, Ten 
Miles Beyond 


Slight of build, Frank Luke, despite his bringing up in the 
salubrious air of Phoenix, Arizona, did not give one the im- 
pression of sufficient strength to stand long the nervous 
strain of air fighting. The commanding officer of Squadron 
27 looked at this obstreperous youngster from the woolly 
West with great roots = Why did the training schools 
send such boys out to the front? There were plenty of good 
pilots in Issoudun who would be a credit to the organization. 

Frank Luke lived to become for a time America’s “‘ Ace of 
Aces!” Only his heroic death lost him this title when it 
abruptly terminated a career unprecedented and unequaled 
in fighting aviation! 

His first essays were spectacular, but unconvincing. Luke 
was not a finished pilot. When he took off for the first time 
from the Saints field, his speedy Nieuport almost ran away 
with him. The mechanics gathered around in some interest 
to see how badly he would crash when he landed. But with 
that utter abandon which later came to be a distinguishing 
feature of the most famous balloon “‘strafer” in the Amer- 
ican flying forces, Luke blithely landed nose first and bum 
along over the surface of the airdrome with gay disregard to 
appearances or safety. When his airplane came to a rest only 
a few feet from the side of a hangar, the irrepressible Luke 
harangued the grinning mechanics with an improvised list 
of the faults of his machine. 


the Greatest Balloon “Strafer” 
in the American Army, and His Faithful Friend 


By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


AUTHOR OF “HEROES OF AVIATION,” ETC. 


During August our American squadrons of the First 
Fighting Group continued patrolling and fighting along the 
Chateau-Thierry front. There were only four squadrons 
there in the fighting service. Their casualties were many and 
their victories sadly few. Mounted upon inferior machines 
and opposed by the cream of the German airmen, this period 
was a bitter one for the fourscore American air fighters on 
the Saints and Touquin airdromes. 

Frank Luke came home one evening and claimed to have 
shot down a Fokker machine with which he had taken on 
a merry duel, but as this alleged victory was never con- 
firmed it was generally supposed that Luke’s fervid imagi- 
nation had run away with him and that this Arizona boy 
was all bluff. Luke retorted angrily to these insinuations. 
He taunted his listeners with charges of cowardice and 
boasted that none of them would dare follow him where he 
led. Cocksureness, indifference to the opinions of others 
and an ill-restrained temper were not characteristics to 
recommend a waspy youth like Luke to the friendship of 
his more seasoned fellow warriors. 


ET as the boys of Squadron 27 were packing up their kits 

and preparing for a change to the hunting grounds south 
of Verdun, it was noticed that the silent and secretive Joe 
Wehner was attaching himself by devious methods to the 
unresponsive friendship of Luke, the “‘ Arizona Boaster” as 
he was beginning to be ironically known in the mess. 

Wehner was not demonstrative. He never could be said 
to be that. But it was noticed that he was constantly in 
Luke’s company. When Luke was excitedly arguing with 
companions around the quarters, Wehner stood silently near 
him, never taking part in the discussion, but sympathetically 
watching the young wild 
man of Arizona. When 
Luke left the room in a 
passion, Wehner would 
take up his cap and slowly 
follow him to the field. 

Luke ignored Wehner 
with characteristic self- 
sufficiency. He appar- 
ently never recognized 
the doglike devotion that 
Wehner had for him. 
Rarely did they speak 
together. Yet rarely did 
Luke appear in his wan- 
derings about the air- 
drome or the adjacent 
country roads in rainy 
weather but one would 
see Joe Wehner beside him 
or, more usually, a step or 
two in his wake. They 
came to be known as “the 
tworinseparables.”’ 

And even into the air 
this ill-assorted pair car- 
ried their peculiar friend- 
ship. 


Tc Eregularday’s work 
fora fighting squadron 
at the front was divided 
intodulyarranged patrols. 
The twenty airplanes of 
a squadron were sorted 
into four squads. Each 
squad of five machines 
formed a flight, which was 
under the command of its 
flight leader. Asthegaso- 
line tank of these ma- 
chines contained only two 
hours’ fuel, each of these 
flights was assigned to a 
two hours’ patrol of a cer- 
tain section of the front. 
After returning home to 
replenish their fuel sup- 
ply, the pilots were al- 
lowed to rest until the 
hour came for their after- 
noon patrol. 

But the more energetic of the fighting pilots used but 
little of the day for rest. As soon as their mechanics had 
filled the tank and looked over the machine to make sure of 
its physical condition, they left the ground by ones or twos 
peed again winged their way to the lines in the hope of an 
encounter with a boche pilot desirous of taking on a fight. 
These little expeditions were called ‘‘ voluntary patrols.” 

Wehner and Luke were attached to the same regular 
patrol. From the airdrome at Rembercourt to the front-line 
trenches at St.-Mihiel was only a distance of twenty miles— 
a distance that the speedy Spads, which had on the first of 
September been substituted for the more delicate Nieuports, 
could cover in ten minutes. From St.-Mihiel to Pont-a- 
Mousson, a stretch of eighteen miles along the lines, the 
scheduled flight patrolled back and forth, back and forth, 
never breaking formation or venturing away from its beat 
unless a hostile airplane came into view. This work was 
therefore defensive rather than aggressive. 

Individual or voluntary patrols, however, knew no such 
limitations. Their hunting grounds were the whole heavens 
as far behind the enemy’s lines as their fuel supply could 
carry them and permit them safely to return. This was the 
opportunity for which the boastful Luke was thirsting. 
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He had never won an accredited victory. Wehner, on the 
other hand, had three. Luke complained aloud of the 
stupidity of headquarters. These daily defensive patrols 
amassed them nothing. If no enemies appeared in the 
vicinity there could be no fights, no victories. Luke would 
go where the Huns lived. Over their own airdromes inside 
the German lines there must be good hunting. 

Luke’s skeptical companions smiled at these outbursts, 
while Wehner stood with downcast eyes listening to his 
eager friend’s grievances. Luke did not consult Wehner. 
He was indifferent whether he had a partner with him on his 
comtemplated adventures or not. 


D pine kg nev of the previous evening had aroused Luke’s 
curious interest. The mess was debating over the risks 
of “balloon strafing.”” Enemy observation balloons, it ap- 
peared, were of very great importance to the German 
Intelligence Office. They hung in the sky two miles back of 
the German lines just as our own did on this side. At an 
altitude of two thousand feet, the observers swinging in the 
baskets beneath them watched through their glasses every- 
thing that transpired for ten milés back of our front. 

The great unwieldy gas bags offered huge targets for 
attacks by airplanes. One could fit flaming bullets in the 
belts of our machine guns that were mounted at the nose of 
the airplane, and in one swift dive from above could set the 
balloon afire without difficulty. Why was not this a simple 
task? The answer appeared to 
be that the German ba!!oons 
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shone out in a gigantic T to indicate to the home-coming 
pilots the exact position of the field. 

Side by side the roaring airplanes circled the field over the 
heads of the watchers below. Then, with a long swing to the 
east, one machine shut off its motor and glided steeply 
downward until it touched wheels on the surface of the 
ground. Again the engine switched on, and the airplane 
came lurching and pitching up toward the mechanics who 
had run out to steady its gait. As they reached it, the 
second machine landed behind them and followed along 
in its wake. 

“‘Did you see those balloons go up, you fellows?”’ laughed 
Frank Luke as he jumped out of his seat. He wasas gay asa 
child who had done some smart thing. “It was a perfect 
cinch! You ought to have seen those Archies shoot. I had 
to go back three times after the second one. I didn’t mind 
that, though. They were frightfully mad,-.I tell you—those 
boches. Could you see them both from here?” 

Wehner came up and stood quietly at the edge of the 
excited throng. The pilots were patting Luke on the back 
and squeezing his hands with cordial congratulations. With 
no vindictiveness in his replies, Luke described with a hun- 
dred details how he had gone into the riskiest game that a 
pilot could enter just to show the crowd that he wasn’t 
afraid of anything the Huns could do. 

“‘T don’t suppose now you will say I imagined I got those 
two balloons, will you?”’ he demanded. 


The Two Boys of Twenty 


balloons up in this sector. Then he would move on to 
another sector and clear away the balloons there! 

And in truth his boast was not without foundation. The 
enemy for some days took such precautions that when Luke 
and Wehner appeared at the balloon sites along the lines 
near the dusk of evening or early morning they found that the 
wily Huns had hauled down their “‘drachen”’ and had them 
carefully and safely tucked away close to the ground. The 
bewildered Huns felt that discretion was the better part of 
self-preservation. Luke angrily complained of these craven 
tactics. He vowed that he would go after them in broad 
daylight and keep them upon the ground all through the day. 


EEDLESS to say, these remarkable successes of this 
balloon “strafer” made him the pet and protégé of not 
only his fellow pilots and the mechanics on the airdrome, but 
most particularly of the officers of the American Balloon 
Service. These latter knew, perhaps better than did the 
airplane pilots themselves, the extraordinary. peril of the 
balloon-defending guns. And every time Luke shot down an 
enemy balloon the American gbservers from their opposite 
baskets would telephone down the glad news which was 
quickly transmitted to the flying field of Squadron 27. Fre- 
quently the confirmation of Luke’s successes came in before 

the pilot himself had returned. 
But Joe Wehner! What was the painstaking, methodical 
Wehner doing during these days of Luke’s famous victories? 
Wehner’s adoration for the 





were extraordinarily well 
guarded from bclow by a 
circle of quick-firinz guns. 
These guns sert up a barrage 
of flaming bullets and shells 
all around the observation 
balloon. An — air- 
plane must go through this 
curtain of fire to reach the 
balloon. If one “flaming 
onion” struck the airplane 
even in the wings or fuselage, 
it would catch fire and the 
pilot would be forced to land 
in the German lines. 

This was a risky business— 
this ‘Shalloon strafing!” The 
Germans, it was hinted, 
credited their aviators with 
two victories for every bal- 
loon shot down. 

This latter statement was 
challenged; and a hot dispute 
followed in which Frank Luke, 
for a wonder, did not take any 
part. He was busily cogitat- 
ing within himself. Here ap- 
parently was a pastime in 
which the average pilot took 
but Little pleasure. It was 
necescary, it seemed, to re- 
turn again and again through 
the barrage of fire to really 
bring down the balloon: in 
flames. They called this 
certain suicide. Our own 
machine-gun bullets were not 
always good. Even if the 
flaming bullets penetrated the 
gas bag, they sometimes did 
not set it afire—choked out 
and extinguished perhaps; or 
possibly they went through 
the gas so fast that they had 
no time to ignite it. 


B dpn next day, after re- 
turning from the after- 
noon patrol, Luke took his 
mechanics one side and gave 
them some secret instructions 
while Wehner waited for him. 
It was just three o’clock. 
Here, near the north of France, 








once maligned Arizona boy 
now knew no bounds. Witha 
single leap Frank Luke had 
passed the balloon score of 
Eddie Rickenbacker on his 
own airdrome and that of 
Tobin, of the Lafayette Group, 
and had become the American 
“Balloon Ace’’ without a 
peer. Not even Gontermann, 
the German, nor Willie Cop- 
pens, the Belgian, had ever 
won sO many successes in so 
short a time. And certainly 
no other air fighter in all the 
world had exhibited so magnif- 
icent and continuous a cour- 
age as had his chum, Frank 
Luke, the Arizona Boaster. 


ILENT now were the scof- 
fers who had once dared 
to laugh at Luke’s boastings. 
They well knew the frightful 
storm of death that raged 
about the sides of.a German 
observation balloon. Few pi- 
lots indeed cared to turn back 
again through that rain of lead 
when once their first attack 
had failed in all except arous- 
ing the full fury of that pitiless 
storm. Yet Frank Luke re- 
turned home daily without 
injury and with spirits unsub- 
dued. His airplane was fre- 
quently torn with shrapnel, 
but, unlike most of his com- 
rades, these evidences of his 
danger did not interest him. 
He never asked his mechanics 
to paint a tiny iron cross over 
the patched-up holes. He 
never seemed to notice them, 
even when they were pointed 
out. His comrades observed 
this and marveled. 

What extraordinary im- 
pulse moved this boy to boast 
of the dangers he ran, yet 
prevented him from treasur- 
ing up the marksof his narrow 
escapes, as another pilot would 
have done? The thought of 
fear certainly never entered 











darkness falls early, and even 
at the beginning of Septem- 
ber it would be dusk by five. 

“Have it on the field at a 
quarter to five,’’ Wehner 
heard Luke tell the mechanic as the Arizona boy turned away. 

Luke went off to his quarters while Wehner remained to 
give his mechanics similar instructions. He knew nothing 
about the particulars of what was afoot, but without ques- 
tioning his friend he would follow him. 

Half an hour after dark that night, Wehner and Luke 
returned to their field. The whole personnel of the airdrome 
stood in front of the hangars to greet them. For, fifteen 
minutes before, just as the darkness was beginning to settle 
on the ground, they had seen away to the north along the 
valley of the Meuse a great burst of flame which had lighted 
up the whole horizon. Anda minute later another mounting 
pillar of fire announced that a second enemy observation 
balloon had been destroyed. 

““Who is out? Who did that? Who got the balloons?” 
inquired the running pilots as they gained the edge of the 
airdrome and joined the: group of watchers. 

“Frank Luke is out, so the mechanics say,” replied 
someone in the darkness. ‘‘ But I don’t believe he got those 
balloons.” 

“The Arizona Boaster? When did he go out? Anybody 
with him? Did Wehner go with him?” inquired others. 

“Certainly Wehner went with him. Did you ever know 
Luke to go without Wehner? By Jove! Here they come 
anyway. Somebody is coming.” 

he roaring of approaching motors could be heard from 
the north. As the watchers strained their eyes against the 


blackness of the night a green yo rushed across the heay-. 


ens from the machines above them. Then came another. 
They were thegignal lights fired from the airplane to notify 
the airdrome that the landing lights should be turned on. 

Almost instantly a searchlight behind the hangar sent up 
a long yellow finger pointed on an angle of forty-five degrees 
through the heavens. And in another moment the row of 


landing lights along the road which bordered the flying field 


In Another Instant Luke Had Turned Like a Madman Upon the Next Nearest Enemy. The Famous Scarlet 
Circus Had Never Before Seen a Wild Man From Arizona in Their Midst 


At this juncture the operations officer came over to the 
group from his office. ‘Congratulations, Luke!’’ he said. 
“Our balloon observers just telephoned me confirmation of 
your two balloons. You got them both, didn’t you?” 

“Sure I did!” laughed Luke; and, arm in arm with “‘Op- 
crations,” he walked away with him to the office, repeating 
with great fervor all the details of his marvelous victory. 

Wehner, glancing hungrily after Luke’s departing back, 
unbuckled his Teddy Bear suit and handed it without 
speaking over to his mechanic. 

“Did you take a shot at the sausages, Joe?” asked a 
friend as Wehner shook himself and pulled on his overcoat. 

“No,” replied Joe, grinning amiably. 

ate did you do—sit up above and watch Luke get 
them?” ; 

“Yes,” returned Joe with another satisfied grin. 

“Were there any Hun airplanes about there on guard?” 

“Yes,” grinned Joe. 

“Did you get into a mix-up with them?” 

“168.” 

“Get any?” 

“One.” 


LR ane the five following days Lieutenant Frank Luke 
shot down three airplanes and eight more German bal- 
loons! In six days this fearless and careless boy had de- 
stroyed ten of the expensive and highly essential observation 
“‘drachen”’ of the enemy, a feat never equaled by any other 
pilot in the world! 

With utter disdain for shells and shrapnel, with never a 
thought as to risks or chances, Luke braved with absolute 
unconcern the furious storms of defensive fire that the in- 
furiated Germans raised against him. Night and morning 
he ventured out, boasting that the Huns would get so much 
afraid of him that ultimately they would not dare run their 


Frank Luke’s mind. He had 
deliberately chosen this task — 
the most hazardous task that 
air pilots undertake in war. 
He had undoubtedly experi- 
enced the most energetic defense of which the enemy gunners 
were capable. And still he “carried on,’’ abating in no whit 
the frenzied impetuosity of his attacks, lessening in no 
degree the searching for further risky engagements. Without 
a rival in his profession, a profession of two weeks’ standing, 
he gloried in the fact that he was doing things that no other 
airman ever possessed the ultimate courage to do. 


bY jest on through his silent companionship with this 
marvelous Arizona boy, had perhaps divined the true 
depth of his lionlike courage. Through all this period, 
Wehner followed Luke like a shadow, walking or flying. When 
Luke called out his machine for a midday flight after enemy 
balloons, Wehner without discussion and without invitation 
blindly followed him. Often Luke would get a few miles’ 
start, and on such an occasion the phlegmatic Wehner would 
for once make the mechanics hop about with unaccustomed 
liveliness until his machine was ready for flight. 

Once over the lines, Wehner stayed upstairs to guard his 
protégé from surprise attack by the fighting airplanes of the 
enemy. Unconcerned for his own chances of bringing home 
victories, and never knowingly recognizing his share of 
Luke’s claims for the balloons that were thus destroyed, 
Wehner seemed to realize that his greatest service to his 
country lay in thus guarding the progress of its most brilliant 
balloon “strafer.” With his calm judgment and iron nerve, 
which every pilot in the squadron save Luke had learned to 
respect, Joe Wehner almost daily served to intervene be- 
tween Luke and the Fokker machines which were out to 
protect the highly valuable observation balloons. 

While this blind attachment to Luke was becoming almost 
a yes to the other pilots of the squadron, they little dreamed 
of the true feeling that reciprocally existed between this 
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) “Mine is the proud occupation 

i Of founding this stately creation 

Any old people can work on the steeple 
But me for the solid foundation!” 
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Corner-Stone : 


Is your physical foundation right? 


You cannot build health without a good appetite and good diges- 
tion. To be sure of these you should eat good soup every day. All 
food authorities agree on this. 
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The trouble with many people is, they eat too much of foods which . 


the system does not require, and too little of what it really needs. ul 
They are over-fed but under-nourished. rs 


Good soup nourishes. And it creates a natural appetite for other 
wholesome food. You realize this benefit especially with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Its natural tonic properties are a health- 
ful stimulus. It strengthens the weak di- 
gestion. 
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It supplies needed body-building ele- 
ments which are often lacking in heavier 


_ foods. 


It will probably make you want less 
meat. You may not eat so heavily. But 
what you eat will be easier digested, more 
satisfying, more nourishing. Thus it is a 


Try Campbell’s New Vegetable-Beef Soup 


It combines a variety of choice vegetables with selected beef and rich 
invigorating stock. A particularly hearty and substantial dish. Almost a meal. 


21 kinds 


— 


LOOK FOR 


12c a can 


. ‘ i 
ing ways, and with no more heat nor : 


labor than in making a cup of tea. An 
ideal dish for the summer luncheon or 
supper, and one of the most economical 
foods you can buy. 


Order an ample sup- 
ply and have iton hand 
when you want it. 
































Many people spoil their 
nails by the wrong 


kind of care 


What causes rough cuticle and 
hangnails 


How to have smooth, even 
cuticle, perfect nails 





LY a bit of cuticle one- 
twelfth of an inch wide 
covers each delicate nail 
root. You can see from the 
diagram what a tiny pro- 
tection this is. 

Yet the nail root is very 
sensitive. When it is in- 
jured, the nail which grows from it, and 
the cuticle which covers it, are spoiled. 

Some people actually cut the fine rim of 
cuticle which protects the nail root! 

Sometime, see for yourself the injury 
cuticle cutting does:—Look through a 
magnifying glass at a cuticle that has been 
manicured with scissors or knife. 














What the magnifying glass reveals 


You will see that there are many little 
raw places where more than the dead skin 
has been cut. The live cuticle, itself, the 
real protection of the nail root, has been 
actually cut away. 


In the little places where it has been cut, 
this live skin grows especially fast. It grows 
up much faster than the rest of the cuticle. 
In this way an uneven edge is formed. This 
ragged edge splits and forms rough places 
and hangnails. 

When you manicure your nails, never forget 


how easy it is to injure the root, how much 
ugliness such injury causes. 


Authorities say that the white spots which dis- 
figure so many nails are due to bruising the root. 


Often such bruising is caused by the use of 
knife or scissors. Or it may be caused merely by 
pushing back with a blunt instrument, cuticle 
that has not been thoroughly softened. 


Neglect is as bad as rough 
treatment 


Many of the ugly, untidy looking nails that you 
see are due to neglecting the cuticle, to letting 
it grow up at will. When neglected, the cuticle 
sticks tight to the nail. The growing nail pulls 
it up unevenly, to form an ugly line. The cuticle 
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One sure way to gain 
ugly nails 









The delicate nail root is only one- 
twelfth inch below the cuticle. 
People injure it by cutting the 
cuticle. This is the cause of so 
many of the ugly nails you see. 











Diagram 


















softened, removed. Then carefully wash 
the hands with soap and water, pushing 
the cuticle back when drying them. 
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The right way to keep your 
nails lovely 
Well kept nails depend on faithful, 
gentle care. Easily you can keep 
your nails so charming that your 
friends consider them one of your 
special beauties. 







dies, dries up and becomes a 
horny, white rim. Then it 
splits in places and forms 
rough edges and hard hang- 
nails that catch on things. 






















By this method, in only a few minutes 
you can keep your nails in perfect con- 
dition. You will be astonished to see 
the improvement from just one Cutex 
manicure. Do not do this just once or 
twice and then neglect your nails. Give 
your hands this care regularly and you 
will never again blush for their ragged, 
uncouth appearance. Always, every day, 
the margins of your nails will be trim, 

exquisite—a joy to look at. 





Some people have cuticle that 
has an especial tendency to be- 
come dry and rough. If you are 
one of these, apply a little Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort to the base of 
your nails at night. This sooth- 
ing cream will help to keep your 
cuticle pliant. 





A smooth oval margin 
to each nail 


It is easy to keep your nails always 
in exquisite condition without cutting 
or over-rough pushing back. It is only 
a matter of a few minutes’ care. 


By using the proper softening method, you 
can keep your cuticle more trim, more attractive 
than it has ever been before. Once or twice a week, 
according to how quickly it grows, soften and 
remove the dead overgrown cuticle with Cutex. 


In the Cutex package you will find an orange 
stick and a quantity of absorbent cotton. Wrap 
some of the cotton around the end of the orange 
stick, dip it into the bottle and work it around 
the base of your nails. The surplus cuticle is 










A complete manicure 
set for only 20c 





For only two dimes you can get 

a complete manicure set contain- 

ing the Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 

Paste Polish, Cake Polish and emery board, 

orange stick and absorbent cotton. There is 

enough of each product to give you six com- 

plete manicures. Send for it today. It will give 

you a new idea of how lovely your hands can look. 

Address Northam Warren, Dept. 108, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
108 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada 





six weeks 





This manicure set sent for 20c 


Enough of each Cutex product to keep 
your nails in wonderful condition for 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 108, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City 


Name 




















Get your Cutex today at your favorite 
drug or department store 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail 
Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid 
or stick form is 35c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort and Cutex Nail White 
are each 35c. At drug and depart- 
ment stores, or send for trial set. 
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Here is a lovely tale of long silver-gray feathers in a world of pale-gold, blue skies, 
where the air flows like water and vibrates with the glory of the dawn and the sunlight 


A Bit of Gray in a Blue Sky 


The Beautiful Story of the Bird That Saved the Lost Battalion 


By Rose Wilder Lane 








E WOKE every 
morning before 
the sun lifted its 
rim above the roof tops 
of Parisand gilded their 
edges with its first pale 
gold. His round, bright 
eyes looked through 
grayness at his world, 
and he knew that it was 
good. Little nestling 
sounds were all about 
him; there was the first 
flutter of wings and the 
low, throaty murmur- 
ing, 2ow here, now 
there, swelling and 
blending into the deep 
vibrating cooing of his 
many neighbors. He 
stretched a long, un- 
folding wing. The 
silver-gray feathers 
— like a great fan, 
then snapped together 
again and settled 
against his side. His 
own throat swelled and 
became musical. 
Then the sunlight 








The night was a roar 
and a blackness, shot 
with intolerable flashes 
of light. Into the Ar- 
gonne woods, under the 
merciless fire of the 
Germans, thousands of 
men were marching in 
the dark, and he went 
with them. 

Under the torn trees, 
tangled in barbed wire, 
mangled by machine- 
gun fire, the troops went 
forward. And dawn and 
day and evening again 
came to a heartbroken 
bird ina basket, beating 
against the inexorable 
bars that kept him from 
his gentle mate and his 
nest. 

At dusk that night 
the Americans went 
down a slope, crossed a 
stream, and stopped on 
the steep side of a hill, 
just under the road they 
had been sent to reach. 
They had fought for 
eighteen hours under 











came. It filled the air eo 


with happiness. From 





ceaseless fire, through 





all sides rose the whir- PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROS. 
ring of eager wings, and 

his own wings spread 

and carried him swiftly 

up into the warm blueness. The air flowed past him 
like water, rippling against his downy sides, pouring 
along the straight red legs. His smooth breast rested 
upon it as he rose and rose, circling, swooping, curving 
in and out among his neighbors. 

The roof tops of Paris were small beneath him. 
White little clouds were his companions. Around 
and over him was the vast blueness of the sky, stir- 
ring with impulses that he knew, alive with familiar 
meanings. Life was his; life beat warmly within the 
soft feathers that shut it from the cold high air, and 
he knew that life was good. 


URVING, swooping, circling and circling again, 

he came home. He came home to his own roof 
top, his one roof top among all the roofs of Paris. His 
claws were again on the edge of the eaves, and his 
folded wings touched the wings of his friends. Their 
throaty murmuring filled the air; the sun was warm 
on their backs. Water gleamed as it always had, in 
the stone trough in the courtyard, and there was food 
in the boxes. Strange and mysterious were the hands 
that placed the water and the food; purposes he could 
not know governed them. They came from another 
world, a world that did not concern him, a world that 
for him was not. 

Water gleamed in the stone trough, and innumer- 
able wings fluttered over it. His own wings fluttered 
in the water. Oh, the coolness of cool water against 
his skin, beneath the soft feathers! Sparkling drops 
flickered above him as he beat his wings in ecstasy. 

He rose, and his claws curved again on the edge of 
the eaves. He ruffled his feathers; they stood upright, 
warm inthe sun. Carefully, one by one, he smoothed 
and straightened them. Then his throat swelled again, 
and he murmured aloud to the sun and the wind his 
happiness and content. This was his life. He knew 
no other. He dreamed of no world that was not made 
of long silver feathers, of iridescent gleams, of sunlight 
and blueness and water and grain. 


| 5 pomsgele the roof tops of Paris there were black- 
ness and despair. The fields of France were 
tortured by war; on a battle line that circled half the 
world men were killing each other. The cities of 
America were filled with the sound of marching feet. 

The great machinery of human living was turned 
to human destruction. Women by millions had gone 
out of their shattered homes. Factories and ship- 
yards blazed all night against dark skies. Huge 


’ buildings by thousands were rising to the clang of 


hurrying hammers. Administrative organizations 
that covered the globe were being created out of 
chaos. Somewhere among vast masses of papers there 
was a line of ink on a white page: ‘‘Carrier pigeon 
43678; Cher Ami. Pigeon Division Number One; 
U.S. A. Signal Corps; 77th Div’n U.S. Inf., A. E. F.” 

These were words. And words were nothing to 
Cher Ami (Dear Friend). Man might dream of the 
celestial music of the stars in their courses, but he 
did not dream that men spoke to each other with 
words. His world was sunlight and feathers, the 
coolness of water, the roundness of grain golden and 
tempting, the blueness of skies, the swiftness of wings, 
home and his own roof top. These things he felt and 
knew; they were his life, and life was good. 


Cher Ami 


Into this life of his, then, there came a vast purpose 
beyond the rim of things known, and it seized upon 
him and carried him away. He was in a box, a narrow 
space in which he could barely stretch his idle wings, 
and all the world was a jolting and a noise. When at 
last the box opened he was in.a strange country. He 
sat on a roof top that was not a roof top. It was small 
and flat, it crawled over the ground on wheels, and his 
box was in it, and the boxes of his unhappy compan- 
ions. They sat together, with heavy wings, and looked 
at a sky that was filled with sudden black clouds and 
bursts of white sound. Something called to them, say- 
ing ‘Come home!”’ but they could not rise and go. 
Never again would he see the happy roof tops of Paris. 

But something else came to him that wiped away 
their memory. Out of the unknown again, it came 
and cooed beside him. The vast purpose he did not 
know had given him a mate. From all the strange 
birds that came to this roof top that was not a roof 
top, he chose her in a free and happy choice. She 
was his now as long as he should live, for that is the 
way of mating in his world. She was small and gray 
and gentle. She cooed beside him, and he did not 
hear again the voice that said ‘‘Come home!’ He 
was at home! 

When he was free again, they circled together in 
the golden blueness as the sun rose. They came to- 
gether to the troughs where the grain was, and again 
water was provided for them, and they bathed in the 
sunlight. In their box appeared a bowl, a beautiful 
round bowl in which to build a nest. With gentle 
blows and scoldings in his throat he drove her to it. 
He would not let her stay away from it, for there were 
eggsinthe nest. He felt the whiteness and the warm 
roundness of eggs; his soul was passionately con- 
cerned with them. 


pe roads of France were brown with marching 
ranks of soldiers in khaki. Great transport docks 
were being built upon the French shores. Airplanes 
filled the sky. Camps rose on land that had been or- 
chards. Generals conferred in Paris. The air thrilled 
with invisible electric messages. 

Cher Ami’s mate sat upon her nest, and all his world 
was beneath her folded wings. Torn from her and 
carried far away, he sped back to her, panting. He 
brought her food. He watched her jealously when she 
stirred. He hurried her back when she paused too long 
on the edge of the bathing trough. And then there 
came a day when there were small birds in the nest. 
The crackle of shrapnel and the whir of airplanes 
were nothing to him then. He did not hearthem. He 
did not know that they existed. 

On the morning of October second orders came 
from the headquarters of the Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion of Infantry, A. E. F., commanding the entire 
divisional line to advance to the La Viergette-Moulin 
de Charlevaux road and the railroad paralleling it. 
The object was to be gained “‘ without regard to losses 
and without regard to the exposed condition of the 
flanks.” Complying with these orders, the advance 
began about midnight. 

Cher Ami was seized in the darkness. Horror and 
agony descended upon him, without purpose or mean- 
ing. His little gray mate, his nest, the core of his 
life was gone. His wings struck implacable barriers. 





a wood filled with 
machine-gun nests and 
barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, and over a sys- 


tem of German trenches. A hundred men lay dead 


behind them. Runners carried back to headquarters 
the message: ‘‘ The objective has been reached.”’ And 
the men rested. 


OX THE map at headquarters General Alexander 
marked their position. On the right, the 154th 
Brigade had been stopped. On the left, the line held 
its own place. In the center, the First Battalion of 
the 308th Infantry and part of the Second Battalion 
had broken through, and lay unsupported on either 
side, having won to the advance line as they had been 
ordered to do. The orders contemplated that the 
remainder of the line, advancing on each side, would 
reorganize, consolidate its position and prepare for a 
further advance. 

Four hundred and eighty men, therefore, dropped 
where they stood, and slept. Their line of communi- 
cation was established to the rear. Their position, on 
the precipitous side of the hill, protected by thickets 
and bowlders, furnished with water from the stream 
in the valley, was good. They lay there and slept, 
dead to the roar of the guns. 

And Cher Ami in his basket lay with them. 

At daybreak the officers heard commands from the 
wood behind them, commands spoken in German! A 
patrol was sent back along the line of communication. 
It found that the men who had been posted in the rear 
were dead, and the line broken. A hundred and fifty 
men were then sent out to break through the German 
lines, join their comrades in the rear, and attack with 
them. Of these men, eighteen got through tothe south, 
and a platoon returned to the battalion. 

The Germans in the night had closed in behind the 
peak of the advance line, cutting it off and completely 
surrounding the Americans. 

The men were not greatly alarmed. Each man dug 
himself in on the steep clay bank, looked to his am- 
munition, and prepared to hold the hill until the line 
advanced on either side and wiped out the enemy 
behind. But the line did not advance. The sun rose 
on a day torn by the rattling crackle of machine guns 
raking the hill. The solid earth spouted geysers of 
dust under showers of hand grenades. At noon began 
the ceaseless, shattering roar of the trench mortars, 
and the air became a torturing chaos of sound. 

Beyond the forest smashing artillery fire heralded 
the attacks of rescuers. Five times the attack was 
launched, and each time beaten back. Still embedded 
within the stubborn German lines more than four 
hundred men clung to the side of the hill and fought 
desperately under an incessant crossfire. So the first 
day and the first night passed. 

And in his basket Cher Ami lay palpitating and 
sick with uncomprehended horror. 


‘toa second day found the men with little ammu- 
nition and no food. The nerve-breaking roar had 
not for a second abated. The hill was torn to pieces. 
The stream in the valley was battered into a morass. 
In the shell holes wounded men lay and moaned for 
water. Cher Ami, in his basket, watched his four 
companions depart, one by one, rising into the smoke- 
darkened air, circling and disappearing. 
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fresh vegetable shortening 


Snowdrift is pure, rich vege- 
table fat. 


It is made entirely of vegetable 
oil as pure and good as any salad 
oil you ever tasted—stiffened 
into a creamy consistency that 
makes it most convenient to 
use. Snowdrift is not too hard 
nor too soft, no matter what 
the weather. 


It is rich—richer than butter 
—and very wholesome. There 
is more real food value—pound 
for pound—in the Snowdrift 
you use in making cake or 
bread or biscuit than in any- 


thing else you put into your 
cake or bread or biscuit. 


But the chief reason that 


everyone who tries it likes 


Snowdrift best, is because Snow- 


drift is fresh. 


Allshortening is fat. It grows 
stale and then rancid—how 
soon depending largely on the 
weather—wz/ess it is in a really 
air-tight tin. Snowdrift zs in 
a really air-tight tin. 


When you open a can of 
Snowdrift in your kitchen, it 
is sweet and fresh. 


Sweet—as you use the word 
to describe sweet cream. 


Fresh—as you use the word 
to describe a new-laid egg. 


This freshness of Snowdrift 
—with all its other virtues—is 
the reason that we know you 
will like Snowdrift if you will 
once try it. 


Won’t you try itP 


Your grocer has it or can 
easily get it for you. In 1, 2, 
4 and 8 pound tins, net weight. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
New York Savannah New Orleans Chicago 
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to-day. For it is summer, and the 
young men are home from abroad 
with splendid awakened life 
looking out from fine frank 
faces, and the girls are thril- 
ling to its meaning. The 
tenderest crop in all na- 
ture’s great garden is 
about to be harvested. 

I wonder if in the soft still dusk of a 
summer twilight some of you girls will 
listen to me for a little while? You are 
about to enter through the holy portals 
into sacred but entangling alliances. 
Perhaps already he has come, and your 
days and nights are rhythmic with the 
music of the universe. Shall I slip away 
and let you go on alone? Or shall I go oa 
a bit, indicating by a gesture what this or 
that signifies in the long aftertime? You may 
not interpret correctly; life tragedies arise 
through people being unwilling or unable to meet 
the issues of mating in advance, to look the thing 
squarely in the face and give an honest reaction; always 
people have been afraid of love’s complex nature. 
Perhaps I can help. 


When the Miracle Comes to You _ 


‘Lo poets and idealists have appeased their need of 
expression concerning love with raptures over its 
effluences, its vapors and mists and radiances; they 
have proclaimed love’s emotional joys in every lan- 
guage under every sky; they have convinced you that 
the subject of their lover’s adulations was a creature of 
unearthly beauty; you readily accepted their testi- 
mony as to the supernal charms of Cieopatra, of Laura 
and of Eloise; you believed Abelard was the most glori- 
ous of men, Romeo the most perfect of lovers, Petrarch 
the most godlike of devotees; you thought you, too, 
could love as these ancient women loved were there only 
such men in the world to-day; and then—all at once 
out of a perfectly clear sky love descended on you; per- 
haps in a prosy little town that forever after must wear 
a halo, or on a workaday farm, or behind a messy 
counter, or at a tinselly ball, or straight from some sol- 
dier boy’s eyes in a parade; and instantly the theories 
were forgotten, the wonderments and questionings 
faded away, and you became a new Juliet to a new 
Romeo. 

There were other changes: You became kind and 
generous and thoughtful; you wanted everybody to be 
happy; things that annoyed you before could no longer 
prick through the aura that now surrounded you; every 
common thing was wrapped in the glory glow of the 
great experience. You thought—when thought could 
form through emotion—how had it happened that no 
other girl had won this splendid man? How was it 
that he had waited for you up to the blessed now? A 
golden nugget shining so glowingly in the midday sun, 
not to have been gathered up by one of those others who 
passed that way—it seems unthinkable. And the 
man—he honestly believes you are glorious beyond all 
human creatures. This girl, how is it that she has 
escaped from all other men to become at last divinely 
mine? How did they let her get by? It seems an im- 
possible oversight. 


Wherein the Wonder Really Lies 


N' IW here is the first great big secret. You need not 
tell it to that boy—just keep it for your own wis- 
dom box: You are wonderful, of course—every young 
thing born into life and carried to its mating-time in 
purity and idealism is wonderful; but you are not 
especially wonderful, as that great boy lover of yours 
declares you to be; and he is not more wonderful than 
all the rest of the men of the world, as you think; and 
neither was Cleopatra, nor Laura, nor Eloise, nor 
Abelard, nor Romeo, nor any of the others; the real 
wonder of all these others is the wonder of you two— 
that the Great Miracle has happened to you together. 

Love placed a hand on a shoulder of each and set you 
face to face with the love glow lighting up every com- 
mon phase of you, every ordinarily accepted attribute, 
bringing out your beauties in a way which never hap- 
pens between mortals save on such rare and sacred 
occasions. You are known; you are realized. 

Players rise to their greatest heights before a selected 
audience; singers sing their best to musical audiences; 
a place where “‘we shall know as we are known, never 
more to dwell alone”’ expresses the religionist’s dream, 
o— down through all the ages. Well, love does this 
thing for us, brings us face to face with one who knows 
us; it transcends judgment, it outranks instinct; it is 
a miracle—nothing less; a thing divinely given and di- 
vinely controlled; you could not possibly summon it at 
will; you could not possibly create it; you could not 
‘oom direct or manage it, or take it off or put it on, 

owever hard you try. 

The Great Miracle has happened to you and to this 
man, and you two are forever set off in a world apart. 
This is the thing that is so wonderful—not necessarily 
you, not necessarily that man—but the thing that has 
happened to you together, the thing that makes you 
“know as you are known,” the thing that lifts the 
mask and lets you see another’s soul. What will you 

do with it? That alone is up to you; its coming 
LON was beyond you. 
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Her: In the Garden of Love 
A Woman’s Few Thoughts to a Girl: By Anne Shannon Monroe 


DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 














What will you do with it? Sometimes the adora- 
tion aroused in a man by the coming of the Great 
Miracle reacts unfortunately on the girl: she is not 
quite big enough to stand it. Her lover’s praise of her 
voice, her breath, her hair, her arms, her humors and 
moods and teasings and pretty freshly awakened femi- 
nine wiles which manifest the personality that has 
gripped him so vitally—all this goes to her head: she 
becomes intoxicated with the language of love, she 
wants to hear it continuously; her vanity is aroused, 
her zest for conquest. If she is so adorable to him, she 
argues, she must be very adorable indeed; she becomes 
flirtatious—perhaps at first merely to arouse his jeal- 
ousy so he will show his love for her even more intensely. 
From this she goes off on a false scent, becomes 
promiscuous in her girlish favors, and arrives even- 
tually on the list of mussed-over coquettes whom no- 
body truly loves. 


What is a Young Girl to Do? 


| Pate kn love is the most tragic event in 
human history. We have known the real, and for- 
ever after we are dissatisfied with anything less; and 
while age teaches us the folly of many youthful con- 
ceptions, it only strengthens the value we place on true 
love till we become confident at last that no other one 
thing on earth matters so vitally. It is not chance that 
the great stories of all time are woven about this theme, 
for it truly is the central thread of human existence, and 
so long as mankind inhabits the earth nothing will dis- 
place it. Nature is a wise old mother; spiritual love 
was necessary or the fine flower of the race would 
perish; so she held this supreme crown in reserve as a 
reward for those who would be true to her. 

But just what is a young girl to do when the Great 
Miracle descends upon her? That is the one outstand- 
ing problem; and the elders have not helped wisely in 
the past, God forgive them! They have been too ready 
to dictate the girl’s decision as to what she shall do 
rather than spread the truths of life before her, that she 
might decide for herself. The god of economics has had 
too many votes at the mating table; the little god of 
love was perched in all his cherubic nakedness on the 
corner, but across from him sat the god of economics, 
clothed and, according to mothers, in his right mind. 
The little cherubic god could only sway young hearts 
in those other days; when elderly Reason sat enthroned 
he was banished, while his adversary, with his day books 
and ledgers and cost lists and balances, was kept on the 
carpet. The little cherubic god might weep about it, 
but his adversary had the figures, and we have lived in 
a world that could rarely get beyond figures. 


The “‘Safe-Married” Hoax 


ERHAPS mothers were not so much to blame, for 

often love comes penniless; and they thought by 
turning him away they might insure their p vee rad a 
safe marriage; but it never was a “‘safe” way, and it is 
no safer to-day. ‘Safe married” is the greatest hoax 
on earth; no one is safe married who is not love mar- 
ried; the love-denied bride may settle down into the 


CAN THE PRESIDENT 
SAVE FROM HIS SALARY ? 


O ONE else knows as much 
about the material aspect of liv- 
ing in the White House as one who 


has lived there. Read what ex-President 
Taft has to say about it in an early 
number of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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starved life without noticeable loss, but the time is very 
apt to come when all unconsciously she begins to 
look for love in this pair of eyes, in that—in her 
visit to her doctor, her dentist, a social friend, 
her minister; here and there and everywhere 
her eyes, unchained by a right love, wander 
free, searching, searching, searching. 
It is really a spiritual quest. She finds 
that the husks of material life won’t do; 
she tries to get back the old thrill, the old 
intensity; unconsciously she gropes for a 
return of the Great Miracle; on vary- 
ing planes, from the mildly flirtatious 
girl to the really adventurous woman, 
she toys with love’s sacred signs and 
scals; that she has temporary successes 
is not strange—though it is a popularity 
no girl need envy her, for she is forever 
playing with men, those great boys of the 
race, who in turn are forever seeking a fresh 
light from the fires of experience. Time after 
time the thing proves a counterfeit—love cannot 
be imitated long—and the new bond—for it is a bond 
if hope has been stirred—is severed, and each is again 
alone on the highway of life—looking for a fresh fagot. 
Now, be honest in your own analysis, you girl who 
does not feel certain of the Great Miracle. Just why 
are you marrying this man? Do you thrill to his look, 
his touch? Does his presence vitalize you? Are you a 
negative to his positive? Do you together form the - 
perfect circuit? Would you love to see him reproduced 
in children to grow up about you? Or is it that you 
like the income he puts at your disposal, the family he 
represents? Maybe you are merely lonely; maybe all 
the girls of your set are getting married this year; 
maybe you are tired of everything, or a real love has not 
prospered; or is it that the trousseaus are so alluring? 


It Pays to Go Slowly 


I WAS wondering the other day about some unhappy 
marriages, and | was wondering about so many spirit- 
less wives; and then I recalled some marriages I knew 
all about, and I quit wondering. May married Henry 
because the boy she really loved was attracted to an- 
other girl; Lotis married Chester because she was not 
very strong and her mother argued that Chester had 
always been so good to his invalid mother; Laura 
married Elbert because she was tired of teaching; 
Harriet married Charles because he was called the 
“‘catch”’ of town and she wanted to show people she 
could do it; each one killed the dream to get the dross, 
and the dross cannot satisfy. Strange that we have 
divorces? Strange rather that we haven’t more, with 
no more sacred ideals than these. 

So go slowly. Wait till you are positively sure you 
have met the right man; don’t get discouraged if he is 
a long time coming, for Fate may be holding him in 
reserve just around the corner till you get some of the 
youthful nonsense out of your system. Love comes— 
and comes greatly—late as well as early. And you can- 
not prosper without love. No progeny born of a love- 
less union is well born, no matter how fine the caliber of 
the individual parents. 

Often a girl is tempted into a marriage because a man 
is such a splendid chap. This is not exactly mercenary, 
she likes and admires him, but deep down inside she 
knows that she does not chord with him. There is al- 
ways a sense of lack; their natures do not quite meet; 
and the tragedy is that no degree of better acquaint- 
ance—in marriage—can ever bring them closer together. 

Greater failure could not arise from marrying a 
ne’er-do-well with whom you were by nature in har- 
mony. The failure of the latter would be apparent in 
poverty; of the former in coldnesses, in aversions, in 
children who would turn against one or the other parent 
or each other, or in unending loneliness. ‘‘I have every- 
thing in the world,” an agonized wife and mother burst 
out, ‘but love.” And her wide, haunted eyes told the 
deeper truth that, not having love, she had nothing. 

Older women who have proved this in their own 
experience shrink from admitting the truth even to 
their own daughters and for their protection. The per- 
sonal hurt in being unloved makes the thing difficult. 
To be unloved—to the unthinking—argues that one is 
unlovely; but this is far from the truth. It is the deep 
inner realization of one’s potentialities that makes life 
so barren when wrongly mated. 


Don’t Bank on a Second Chance 


‘eas to avoid this fate; you can’t fix it up afterward; 
there is nothing you can do about it; divorce 
doesn’t mend it; it is rather indecent to bank on a 
second chance; you are taking the plunge now for good 
and all; be sure then that the Great Miracle has truly 
descended upon you. Let us suppose it a fact to be 
established in a court. This is the time to take the little 
god into the court; if he were always taken there 
openly on his first appearance, the poor discomfited 
little fellow would not so often be dragged in later. 

Another thing you have to remember is that while 
matings are undoubtedly made in heaven, marriage is 
made on earth; and the two do not always square with 
each other. 

The old church formula that we are conceived in sin 
is perfectly true of children from matings in which 
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VER since its appearance five years ago 

the Franklin Sedan has proved that an 
enclosed car can have the same range and 
facility of movement as an open car. 
Motorists are seeing the evidence on every 
touring route in the country. 


It is easy to account for the fast growing 
popularity of a car which offers the already 
famous Franklin performance plus the 
comfort, protection and wider usability of 
an enclosed car. 


Its light weight and resiliency overcome 
the natural limitations of the heavy, rigid 
car for touring. The original widé obser- 
vation windows, the slanting V-shaped 
windshield and single door on either side 
do away with the restricted vision of the 
average enclosed car. And they, in con- 
junction with the sloping French-style 
hood, give the Franklin Sedan its pleasing 


and attractive appearance. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 








THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


In addition, there is the air-cooled Franklin 
engine with its simplicity and efficiency. 
No water to boil or freeze, and 177 parts 
incidental to water cooling done away 
with. This means less trouble—freer use, 
summer and winter. 


Together these features make possible the 
definite and steady Franklin delivery of — 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation. 


Begin your comparisons between the 
Franklin Sedan and other cars you know 
at any point you wish. But begin in the 
car and put it over a road which will 
thoroughly test its different and better 
riding qualities. Then the exclusively 
Franklin combination of fineness, comfort 
and economy becomes apparent in its full 
significance, 
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Making Americans 
As Our Children Go Through the Public Schools to Citizenship 





HAT the Americanization of the fu- 
ture must be effected through the 
training and education of the children 
of to-day there is no question, and 
our whole educational system must 
be recast accordingly. But that there 
are schools that are doing it to-day, 
schools that are laboratories where 
Americanization methods are tested 
; and proved, is also without question. 
Through the public schools of New York City alone 
pours an army of children of whom seven out of every 
nine are of immigrant parentage. 

The Speyer School, a part of Public School 43, is a 
laboratory where are tested the methods of American- 
ization already in use in the various schools in the city. 
In this school the boy is taught to view his work from a 
civic standpoint. 

Between the elementary schools and the high schools 
the city provides rapid-advancement classes, schools 
which take the brightest pupils who have finished the 
sixth grade and, in two years, carry them through to 
the second high-school year. That is, by pupils physi- 
cally and mentally capable three years’ work may be 
done in two. Such is the purpose of the Speyer School. 
But it does more. All over the city the name stands for 
a strongly marked bias toward an intelligent citizen- 
ship. This because the school has succeeded in creat- 
ing in the mind of the growing boy a 
concrete ideal—no small achievement in 
a school where as many as twenty-four 
nationalities are represented. 

Believing that adolescence is strongly 
altruistic, if wisely directed, and that 
this motive may be a powerful influence 
in citizen making, it makes service a 
part of the daily school curriculum. For 
instance, a class goes out on a study ex- 
cursion. It comes back not only to 
discuss the trip and to write the story 
but also to go, member by member, 
into the other classrooms, there to share 
the knowledge and inspiration gained. 
However, the fullest development of the 
thought of service has been gained by 
the students themselves. 

That wise leadership is an important 
factor in American citizertship is another 
fundamental belief in this school. There- 
fore, each class chooses its own leader. 
Listen to some of the questions a Speyer 
leader must ask himself: 














1. In WHat Ways Is SPEYER BETTER? 


(a) Because I am here. 
(b) Because my class is here. 


2. DoI Ser A Patrern For My Crass? 
(a) DoI always play fair? 
(b) DoI ever nurse a grudge? 


(c) Do I ever threaten the fellows? r 
(d) Do I help the one who tries and fails? 


3. Am I A LEADER? 


These leaders meet as a club. Together they have 
formulated and adopted the Speyer Creed, a concrete 
expression of the boys’ own ideals. It embraces ten 
points; the ones that bear particularly on citizenship 
are: 


(1) A Speyer Boy ts Loyat. He is loyal to all to whom his 
loyalty is due—his teacher, his home, his parents, his 
country. 

(2) A SprYER Bovis REsPEcTFuL. He respects and obeys his 
parents, teacher, leader, and all other duly constituted 
authorities. He respects the convictions of others in mat- 
ters of religion and custom. 


(3) A SPEYER Boy ts Turirty. He does not destroy property. 
He saves his money, so he may pay his own way, be gen- 
erous to those in need, and helpful in worthy objects. 


That this creed is a vital force in the lives of the boys 
is shown by the fact that those boys who have gone on 
to other schools come back to help the boys who have 
taken their places. ‘‘ These fellows have just got to live 
up to the Speyer Creed”’ is their spoken attitude. 


School-Made Americans in the Working World 


W3? EN the boys go on to other schools they remain 
so loyal that every Friday night, from all over the 
city, come boys to the meeting of their alumni groups, 
one of which is “‘The Worker’s Chapter,’”’ that has 
modified the Speyer Creed to meet the needs of a 
worker’s life. A boy of sixteen spoke for all when he 
said: ‘‘Fellows, we ought to have a man’s creed.”” So 
they retained the salient points of the original creed, 
and substituted ‘‘man”’ for ‘‘boy.’’ Forced by eco- 
nomic necessity to leave school, they mean to go on 
with their education. Why else did they appoint five 
committees to investigate the different lines of oppor- 
tunity for evening study? Why else were the men of 
each committee instructed: ‘‘ Jot down the names of as 
many fellows in the chapter as you can recall who you 
think would benefit by attending any of the schools or 
courses visited ’’? 

Will these ‘‘ men” of sixteen and seventeen be Amer- 
ican citizens worth while? 

Pass on to the high schools. Each is in itself a com- 
munity. Citizenship is a fact and life a training in 
civic duties. Of course there is a required course in 


civics in every high’ school. That is general. But 
glance at the training given in the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, whose students share a citizen’s responsi- 
bilities as well as his privileges. The most significant 
of its many character-building activities is the Doty 
Squad, an organization of from sixty to seventy-five 
boys, bearing the name of the school disciplinarian, 
Professor Doty. Beginning as an aid in the better 
policing of the halls, this squad has developed into a 
strong body of picked boys upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility of preserving order in and about the building. 


Only High Standards Win 


bY lp ge care a is open only in the last two years 
of school life—then only to those of a certain 
scholastic standing. This means that for two years a 
boy ambitious to become a member of this squad must 
keep his standard high. Failure in any study auto- 
matically bars an application for membership. The 
candidate undergoes a severe oral examination and, 
once in, there are rigorous ideals to live up to. Yet the 
waiting list is always a long one, because boys like to 
meet tests and shoulder responsibility, and the boys of 
the Doty squad do both. They have the same police 
power as Professor Doty himself. 

They are constantly forced to exercise self-control, to 
take the initiative in difficult situations, to discriminate 


By Mable Ansley Murphy 


Still the teacher waited. A third girl got up and said, 
half shyly: ‘I think I’d take the window pole and let 
in some fresh air.”’ 

To the class it was pointed out that three types of 
citizens had answered. Number one grumbled, left the 
matter to someone else to remedy, and went about her 
business. Number two reported the condition to the 
proper authorities—sometimes the only course to fol- 
low. Number three, seeing an opportunity for service, 
got busy with the window pole. 

So “‘window-pole” girls became a school synonym. 

In this school every Friday is ‘newspaper’ day. 
Each pupil brings to class a copy of that day’s news- 
paper—one agreed upon by the class beforehand. This 
is read and the civic problems it presents discussed. 

Another news device the girls enjoy is a roll call, 
where each pupil responds with a sentence summary of 
an important event in the morning paper of that day 
or the evening paper of the day before. A pupil keeps 
score, the object being to see how many names will be 
called before a news item is repeated. The girls like to 
beat their own previous records. 

Sometimes an entire recitation consists of three- 
minute speeches prepared on some topic of current 
interest previously assigned. So they have talked on 
different bills before Congress, on the League of Na- 
tions, on Federal Control of the Railroads, on the milk 
situation in New York City, and so on. 

In clipping and filing, the newspapers 
are invaluable. Such assignments as 
these are made: Ten clippings about 
President Wilson’s cabinet, each clipping 
mentioning one member; five clippings 
concerning state officials, one each for 
any five of the seven placed in office at 
the last election, 


‘What “American” Means 


O YOU want to know what Amer- 

ican means to Rebecca of this de- 
partment? One day during the war, after 
class, ina burst of confidence she said to 
her teacher: “I am against this war. 
Don’t think I’m not loyal. Iam. I just 
love America. But, you see, it’s like this: 
When I came from Russia six years ago 
I had pictured America as a golden 
country where everything would be just 
right. When I see anything going wrong 
: America it hurts me. Honestly, it 

oes.”’ 








between conflicting duties. All this while rendering to 
the authorities higher up the prompt, ready obedience 
they require from those over whom they have jurisdic- 
tion. Read the Squad roster, note the nationalities rep- 
resented, and you can give only an affirmative answer 
to the question: ‘‘As a training school for American 
citizenship is such a squad worth while?” 


Americanizing 5000 Girls in One School 


CF SOUTH to Washington Irving High School, per- 
haps the greatest single force in New York City in 
Americanizing the foreign-born girl. The task is a big 
one. Fifty-six hundred girls, ninety per cent of foreign 
parentage, representing twenty-five to thirty nationali- 
ties, meet here. But so nobly does the school meet 
its opportunities that the majority go out as patriotic 
as Mayflower descendants. 

Howare these results achieved? The bulletin board’s 
caption is: ‘‘ Citizens—Attention!”’ 

In the civics class in the commercial department all 
work is tested by three questions: Is this lesson help- 
ing the girls to realize their duties, responsibilities and 
opportunities for service? Is it making them want to 
be better citizens? Is it showing them how this is 
possible? 

The six hundred girls taking this course read as the 
enter the room: “Enter to learn.” Leaving, the ad- 
monition confronts them: ‘‘ Depart to serve.’’ At the 
end of the school year one group asked permission to 
plan the last lesson of the year themselves. The 
teacher assented, ee only that the recitation 
period be filled with things worth while. The chairman 
of the committee appointed by the class called the 
meeting to order, then made this little speech: “‘We 
girls have had for the motto of our civics class 
‘Enter to learn, depart to serve.’ Now we’re leaving. 
We've got a lot out of this school, and we’ve learned a 
lot of things right here in this room. Well, what are we 
going to do about it? You will please discuss this 
topic first.” 

Had those girls been Americanized ? 


Making “ Window-Pole” Citizens 


HILE the ventilating system was temporarily out 
of order another group of this department worked 
on a health survey of the building. The teacher asked: 
‘Suppose you enter a room with closed windows, where 
you 7 the air so bad it is hard to breathe, what will 
you do?” K 
One of the girls promptly replied: ‘I’d mark that 
room ‘bad’ on my survey blank.” 
The teacher waited, and a second girl arose: ‘I'd 
tell the teacher in charge.” 





Wisely the teacher replied: “‘ Rebecca, 
when you see anything wrong in America 
it is for you to help to make it right. That is what Amer- 
ican means.” 

When America went into the war very many of the 
pupils felt just as Rebecca did. Their families had left 
their native country hoping that they had left military 
service behind them forever. To combat this pacifist 
attitude a threefold appeal was made to the girls. 
Their hands were set to work; their emotions were 
aroused by speakers of note; and to their minds was 
given the task of compiling a ‘‘War History”’ and of 
charting a comparison of German and American ideals. 

The girls maae and sent directly to Doctor Lloyd's 
nospital in France 49,946 surgical dressings. In three 
days they collected the money for an ambulance. 
Every week they made three hundred garments; they 
adopted one hundred and three French orphans and, 
under direction, they sold $635,000 of Liberty Bonds 
and $55,000 of War Savings Stamps. 

Now cross the East River, to Brooklyn. There let 
us enter the Bay Ridge High School. The girls of this 
school are of an inquiring turn of mind. Through 
committees, they invaded the school office and investi- 
gated the cost of its operation; the cost of the heat, 
light and repairs; of books and paper. They learned 
what it cost to clean the schoolhouse and to keep the 
fires going. They computed the amount expended on 
each girl. One morning when the doors opened two 


thousand girls were confronted by huge wall placards, . 


asking: ‘Do you know how much it costs to flunk?” 


How Citizens are Made in Brooklyn 


ET us go from the residential district of Brooklyn 
to one of its industrial centers—Williamsburg. In 
the John D. Wells School, adjoining its great plaza, you 
will find the McCabe School State, a self-organized, 
self-governing body, made up of the pupils of the last 
two years of this elementary school. Each of the nine- 
teen classes is a ‘‘city,’’ and these cities, through dele- 
gates in convention, nominate the state officers. The 
election is general. Briefly, this is a civil state in 
miniature, made up of citizens not yet of high-school 
age. Dr. Oswald Schlockow, the principal, tells why 
this system makes American citizens: 

“Good citizens do not happen. They are the product 
of training. Citizenship must be as definitely taught as 
any other subject on the school curriculum, and the 
theoretical teaching must be supplemented by prac- 
tice. Later these children will be responsible for the 
welfare of the state. Why not train them for that duty 
by allowing them now to assume the responsibility of 
the school? They will learn that the state is bigger 
than the individual—in other words, they will become 
social-minded and will develop a social conscience. 
Out of such stuff comes loyal American citizens.” 
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ME right here, Betsy-Ann, 
and have your hair shampooed ! 
You’ve been playing in that 

sandpile again—My!—I never saw 

such a mess! Thank goodness, this is 
your regular day for a shampoo, 
anyway ! 


























































“Now—bend your head a little 
more—eyes tight—-here comes the 
nice frothy lather. ‘That must feel 
good! I wonder if J used to raise 
such a rumpus when Mother started 
shampooing my hair! 











EE ae oe ee Oa 


“Tell you what, sis, some day you'll 
be awfully glad you had your head 
scrubbed by big-sister “Marget’! A 
nice, clean, healthy scalp may ‘not 
mean much to you zow, but when 
you're big, like me, you'll be proud of 
your pretty hair, and so, the healthier 
you keep your scalp vow, the prettier 
Mi} | your hair will be shen. 
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rah ey “When I get through rubbing this 
Rue AN f nice, creamy lather into your way- 
Bieta Hal | ward hair, you'll feel just like a 
ay ai 4 brand-new girl—you will so! 
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+o . * Pa ‘ o S2 
ee if * oe . re ~ Do eee = secitiaininal ilies . “a 
soap eae Ye a 7 Oe a . a 3 - ee: cry Sate oe ee 
aed " — r ae S amee” if = - ee ss od rae 
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. GH: S ~ “Now for the towel! Here it is— 
de Gtk just a minute, B., and I'll have you 
We iy 4 all dry and nice. There now, clean as 
eG See clean can be! Doesn’t that feel good, 


1? 


Malle p though?, I knew it would! 





A \ t eNlarca RET is right. The time 
,\e surely comes when they thank Mother 
|| or Big-Sister Margaret for having 
|| given them such a fine start toward 
|| lasting hair health and scalp cleanli- 
| ness, with “Packer’s” fragrant, bil- 
| lowy lather. 


| Packer’s Tar Soap is the faithful 
AA friend of little folks, and later on, of 
the same little folks when they get to 
be dig folks. Start your little folks, 


now. “You cannot begin too early.”’ 

















Write for our Manual, “‘ The Hair and 





= Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 4A 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. FOR SAMPLE HALF- “ 
CAKE OF PACKER’S TAR SOAP { ; 


SEND TEN CENTS. 
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Packer’s Charm 
relieves skin irri- 
tation—promptly 
and effectively. 
Samplebottletoc. 











PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- s 
fully and refreshes the scalp—keeping ( 


he hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
peat Ho 10¢ — a 
THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 87H, 116-120 W, eee 
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A Girl Wants to be 
A Home Economist 
A Nurse 
A Farmer 


A Lawyer 
A. Doctor 


But She Doesn’t Know How 
to Begin or Where to Go 


























HE question which confronts the girl 

just out of high school is not What 
shall I do to earn a living? but What 
can I do best according to my tal- 
ents? The studies that interested 
you most from the eighth grade on 
will indicate whether you have a 
professional or a commercial mind. 

From three to six years will be re- 
quired in preparation for a profes- 
sion. In agriculture and home economics, special 
adult short courses for the non-college graduate, but 
not leading to a degree, may be taken. Medicine re- 
quires six years, two of academic werk and four lead- 
ing to an M. D. Law requires four years, one of 
which must be spent in clerical work in a law office. 
In co!leges which have night classes so that the school 
work can be taken at night and the day be free for the 
clerical office work, the course may be shortened to 
three years. The doubling of college and office work 
is done in the third year a the course. Trained nurs- 
ing requires from two years and a half to three years; 
in most schools, three years. Home economics and 
agriculture each require four years leading to a B. S. 

As soon as you have chosen your profession, lose no 
time in selecting the college or university where you 
intend to study. Then write for the literature which is 
prepared for prospective students, review it carefully 
and map out a course of study. 

Register early. Don’t leave the adjustment of your 
credentials till the last few days of registration, when 
there is sure to be such a rush that you cannot receive 
the attention you would receive if you made your 
application early. If you have chosen a state college, 
apply to the state for any literature issued on the sub- 
ject of your course. Often, as in the study of medicine, 
home economics and agriculture pamphlets issued by 
the city board of health will be found helpful. 


A Field Where Woman is Supreme 


geet two thousand of our public schools are 
teaching something of home economics, but as the 
movement is comparatively new, probably the major- 
ity of high-school graduatcs of 1919 have been unable 
to avail themselves of this early instruction. Some of 
this preliminary work may be made up during August 
by securing the books used in the schools which teach 
home economics. Most of these books are by Kinne 
and Cooley (The Macmillan Company). 

The basic subjects studied in the first two years of 
the home economics course are chemistry, physiology, 
biology and bacteriolegy. Food, textiles and clothing, 
the family budget, saving of time and labor in the 
houschold, sanitation, hygiene, child care and develop- 
ment and civic responsibility are among the homc- 
economics subjects considered. There are over one 
hundred subjects offered, many of these being elective. 
Columbia University offers a course in household arts 
not strictly academic. Half the subjects are academic, 
while the other half are on practical household arts and 
home-economics subjects. Newstudentsin colleges are 
assigned to an adviser, who directs the work through 
the freshman and sophomore years. 














. ae In home economics the sentiment toward women is 
Y not antagonistic as it sometimes is in medicine, law 

and agriculture. In home economics the woman has 
‘harm the field pretty much to herself. By far the greater 
n irri- number of home-economics students go into teaching. 
mptly But, since the war, government positions are opening 
‘ively. as never before, and the demand for dietitians is now 
tle10c. extending to civilian hospitals. Welfare work in fac- 


tories is another field. 

Expert knowledge of textiles is a growing profession 
in itself. Managerial housekeepers where large num- 
bers of persons are cared for, institutional managers, 
cafeteria, tea-room and lunch-room managers, home- 
demonstration agents, visiting dietitians, visiting 
housekeepers and social welfare workers are some of 
the positions open to home-economics graduates. 
Salaries for beginners range from $800 to $1200, and 
from $2000 to $5000 for more experienced women. 

Practical housekeeping is desirable, so practice 
housekeeping experience enters into the course at Cor- 
nell University and other colleges. 


The Books That a Student Should Read 


ye can get some practical preliminary laboratory 
work in your own home with the aid of the public 
library for textbooks. A senso the Family,” by 
Mary Swartz Rose; the ‘‘ Manual of Home Making,” 


by Dr. Martha van Rensselaer, Flora Rose and Helen 
i Cannon (Macmillan), and all the Home Economics 
iI Department (Cornell University) and “Rural Life” 


Here is the Direct Road to Each, From Authoritative Facts 
Gathered 


by lrene Vandyc 





| ge ria aor for this article | 
was obtained through the cour- | 
tesy of Columbia University, New 
York University, Cornell Univer- 


sity, Bellevue Hospital and New 
York City Laboratories. 











booklets, by L. H. Bailey, will be found of great serv- 
ice. The home-making series, ‘‘Food and Health,” 
** Clothing and Health,” ‘‘ The Home and the Family,” 
“Foods and Household Management’”’ and “Shelter 
and Clothing,” prepared by Helen Kinne and Anna 
M. Cooley, professors of household-arts education, 
Columbia University, present the science necessary 
for a preliminary course in home economics in simple, 
easy terms. 

‘Elements of the Theory of Cookery,” by Mary E. 
Williams, late supervisor of cooking in public schools 
of New York City, and Katherine Rolston Fisher, for- 
merly teacher of cookery in New York City; ‘‘ Physics 
of the Household,” by Carlton John Lynds, professor 
of physics, McGill University; ‘‘Elementary House- 
hold Chemistry,” by John Ferguson Snell, professor 
of chemistry, McGill University; and ‘‘ Household 
Accounting,” by W. A. Sheaffer, West Davison High 
School, Milwaukee, are among the books that will be 
found interesting and instructive. 


What Being a Trained Nurse Calls For 


F YOU want to be a trained nurse you must have, 

besides a high-school education, sympathy without 
sentimentality, poise without self-consciousness, en- 
ergy and good health. Exceptional health may be 
an asset, but it is not a necessity, as some persons 
imagine. The life of the trained nurse, particularly in 
the training, is so systematic, the habits so regular and 
the interest aroused so great, that girls in training 
schools generally build up good health. 

Your first step should be to choose your schcol of 
training. In this the greatest care should be exercised. 
The degree R. N.—registered nurse—is almost as nec- 
essary to the trained nurse of to-day as the M. D. is 
to the physician. Beware of the school that does not 
confer the R. N., or you may find yourself, at the end 
of two or three years of hard work, with practically no 
professional standing, not cligible for registration for 
many lines of nursing, such as the Red Cross and 
public health, and for admission to nursing organiza- 
tions. 

Application to the Board of Examiners in your state 
will bring the required information as to registered 
schools. There are over three hundred registered 
schools for nursing in the United States, twenty-three 
in Canada and one in Mexico. 


Selecting a Good Nurses’ School 


ip SELECTING the school there are several other 
points to be considered. Is there a nurses’ residence 
with well-equipped classrooms? Is there a good corps 
of trained teachers and lecturers? Is a preliminary 
course given? Is the school connected with a hospital 
offering opportunities for experience in the various 
types of disease and corrective work? What is the 
prestige of the alumnz? 

When you have selected the school, write to the 
general superintendent for a blank form of application. 
This will call for letters from a clergyman as to moral 
character, a physician as to health and recent vacci- 
nation, and a dentist testifying that the teeth are in 
good order. 

You may take a course of two years and six months, 
two years and nine months, or three years, including 
the probationary period of three months, according to 
the school you have selected. The Bellevue Training 
School, New York, course of instruction is divided 


WE SHALL be glad to an- 

swer any questions on pre- 
paring for a profession, which this 
article may suggest. 
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into four terms—a preliminary term of three months, 
a junior term of six months, an intermediate term of 
one year and a senior term of one year. 


Private and Public Nursing 


HERE are three branches of trained nursing: 
private, institutional and public health. The work 

of the private nurse may be either in the home or in 
the hospital, where she will be responsible for the care 
of individual patients. The hours of private nursing 
are usually long and the life is exacting, but it offers 
opportunities for travel and interesting experiences of 
social life among all classes of people. The minimum 
salary is usually from $20 to $28 a week, according to 
locality, while the specially trained and more expe- 
rienced nurse may receive from $30 upward. 

Institutional nursing includes positions in hospitals 
and training schools, such as superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, supervisor, head nurse, matron of 
nurses’ home, dietitian, and so forth. Salaries of 
superintendents vary from about $100 to $250 a 
month. Assistants, dietitians and anesthetists aver- 
age about $75, varying from $50 to $100 a month. 
Institutional positions, however, include board and 
laundry unless specified to the contrary. 

Public-health nursing includes the greatest number 
of activities. It is largely preventive and educational 
work, although it also includes the care of the sick in 
the home. Directors and organizers receive about $100 
to $150 a month, usually without living expenses. The 
general worker receives about $60 to $85. Social- 
service and welfare nurses receive about $75 to $125 
without living expenses. School nurses receive $75 to 
$100. The resident nurse in boarding school or college 
receives from $50 to $100 a month and her mainte- 
nance. But she usually has more actual nursing to do, 
and is often required to teach hygiene in class and to 
individual students. More government and city 
positions in public-health work are opening to women 
every year. : 


The Books That Will Help a Nurse Student 


bead can prepare for your training by a course of 
reading. A number of new books will prove 
interesting and helpful. ‘Under Three Flags,” by St. 
Clair Livingston; ‘Finding Themselves in France,” 
by Julia Stimson, superintendent of Army Nurses in 
France; ‘‘My Beloved Poilu” and ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Miss” are among the newer books. ‘‘The House on 
Henry Street,” by Lillian Wald, some chapters from the 
works of M. Loane, ‘“‘The Queen’s Poor,’’ ‘‘ The Next 
Street But One,” ‘‘From Their Point of View’ and 
“Neighbors and Friends” give interesting descriptions 
of experiences of visiting nurses. The lives of Florence 
Nightingale and Dorcthea Lynde Dix are enjoyable 
and give an insight into the life and problems of the 
trained nurse. 

As the history of nursing is one of the studies that 
pursues the trained nurse through her junior, inter- 
mediate and senior terms, the first two volumes of 
“History of Nursing,” by Nutting and Dock, will be 
of assistance. Professor Mary Adelaide Nutting, for- 
merly superintendent of nurses and principal of the 
training school of Johns Hopkins Hospital, is head of 
the Post Graduate School of Nursing and Health, which 
offers courses in public-health problems to graduate 
nurses at Columbia University. 

Among the subjects that are studied in the training 
schools are sanitation, hygiene, chemistry, dietetics, 
bacteriology, biology and home economics. The aver- 
age applicant to the training school is lacking in the 
fundamentals of home-economics training. Any train- 
ing you can get in this line at home will be of assist- 
ance as a preparation to the probationary period. 
Cultivate good, orderly habits and acquire skill in the 
use of your hands. Train your powers of observation. 
If you have studied Latin, Italian or German, brush 
up those languages. 


What Agriculture Really Means 


GRICULTURE brings visions of acres to be cul- 
tivated, animals to be bred, milk, eggs and vege- 
tables to be shipped. The mind at once pictures a 
model farm and snaps at the idea of an education 
leading to farm manager. In reality there is no such 
goal. Model farms are generally run by men of wealth, 
who pay college graduates salaries to manage them. 
According to statistics compiled by Prof. G. F. War- 
ren, of Cornell University, a farmer running a farm on 
a $5000 investment would ordinarily make a labor 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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You CAN Can 


Use sound fruits and fresh vegetables thoroughly cleaned. Use clean utensils 
and pure water. Keep the hands clean. Test your jars for cracks and leaks. 
Wash them till they sparkle and place in a vessel of cool water on a stove to heat. 


Remember—Your time, money, work and care will be entirely wasted unless 
you use jar rubbers that will keep their life through the heat and steam of process- 
ing and afterward keep the contents of your jars absolutely sealed against the air. 


USCO 
Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 


contain a special quality of rubber, specially prepared for this 
one special purpose. We have subjected them to every known 
jar ring test and invented new ones and USCO Kold 

Pak Jar Rubbers have responded 100% perfect. 








Order them from your grocer and insure 
yourself against loss. 


* United States 
Rubber Company 
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How Can I Really Learn a 
Profession? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


income of $350. That is too small a business 


to make it pay to hire an agricultural’ 


graduate when the graduate with experience 
and ability can earn from $800 to $1200 in 
any one of a number of special lines of work. 

Taking a course with the prospect of buy- 
ing a farm or inheriting a farm is another 
proposition, but even here great care must 
be exercised to secure a knowledge of the 
land value and its average yearly yield be- 
fore it is either bought or retained except 
as a family convenience. Information on 
this phase of agriculture may be obtained 
from Circular No. 34, issued by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Department of Farm Management. 

War has stimulated the raising of crops, 
the increase of dairy products and the 
home-project activities of boys and girls. 
County leaders of boys’ and girls’ agricul- 
tural clubs, fostered by the Government, 
are needed as never before in the back- 
to-the-land movement. No state is without 
funds to be expended through the state 
agricultural and mechanical colleges for 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

This work needs state and county leaders, 
with one or more assistant leaders, at least 
one of whom should be a woman. Farmers 
and their families from all over the country 
are asking for information and assistance. 
The information is given through corre- 
spondence courses or clubs engineered by the 
state colleges, and assistance is fostered 
through the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

County leaders are supported jointly by 
county and Federal funds. Boys and girls 
from eleven to eighteen years of age are 
eligible to the boys’ and girls’ clubs. Aside 
from a knowledge of agriculture, the girl 
who would fit herself for this class of leader- 
ship must have some organizing ability. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 


ture and the state colleges will furnish cir- ° 


culars describing boys’ and girls’ club work. 
There are fifty of jthese colleges, including 
those in Alaska and Hawaii. 


New Avenues That are Opening Up 


NOTHER opening for women in agri- 
culture is the field of garden super- 
visors for public and private schools. Many 
calls have come to Cornell University re- 
cently from both public and private schools 
for graduates in school-garden work. The 
subject is so new that little has been pub- 
lished about it. If you desire more informa- 
tion on this subject write to J. H. Francis 
United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Since the United States entered the war, 
women cow testers have become popular 
in many states, not least of which is New 
York, and in Wisconsin it is stated that one- 
third of the cow testers are women. Cow 
testing is testing of milk by the Babcock 
system for the percentage of fat in milk and 
in milk products. It has become a more 
equitable basis for payment of milk at 
butter and cheese factories, and has been 
one of the greatest aids in detecting frauds 
such as the watering and skimming of milk. 
It enables the dairyman to discover the 
most profitable cows in his herd, and the 
dairy ‘manufacturer to detect and prevent 
losses in business. 

Payment is made according to the num- 
ber of cows tested. The tester must be an 
early riser, for she must be on the ground 
at milking time, often three o’clock in the 
morning. 


Where Women are Proving Successes 


HE few women who have specialized 

in animal husbandry have been very 
successful. The study of beef from the 
stockyard to the can-used product means 
frequent trips to slaughterhouses. College 
students of animal husbandry are often 
sent out in teams to judge cattle at state 
and national shows. 

It is an excellent thing for the girl who 
wants an agricultural life to work on a farm 
during the summer. The Woman’s Land 
Army affords splendid opportunity for this 
work. A summer on a farm will not only 
give you an insight into farming, but it will 
cure you of agricultural ambitions if you 
are not very much in earnest. 

Federal bulletins and state and college 
literature, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, will be found most helpful for a pre- 
liminary reading course: G. F. Warren’s 
“Farm Management” (Macmillan), and 
“ Agriculture and Life,” by Arthur G. Crom- 
well (Lippincott), are well worth studying, 
as is a series of books by L. H. Bailey on 
agriculture and rural life. It would be well 
for you to write at once to your state 


college or to the college you intend to enter 
for a list of required and conditioned sub- 
jects. 


The Woman Who Wants to be a Lawyer 


T IS but fair to state that it has been, 

and still is, difficult for women to find 
places in law because of the prejudice 
against them on the part of the law itself. 
For this reason it was, until recently, ex- 
tremely hard for women to become law 
clerks in law offices. And, to become a 
lawyer, one year’s clerical work. in law is 
required. 

You cannot become a lawyer merely by 
reading law in a law office. You must at- 
tend law school for the three to four years 
prescribed by the state in which you study. 
The minimum entrance requirement is four 
years of approved high-school work, for 
which, in New York, the Board of Regents 
requires a 72-count certificate. The trend 
in the foremost law schools is for an addi- 
tional year of college training. Neither is 
there to-day any possibjlity of the non- 
college graduate completing her course in 
less than four years’ time, because an addi- 
tional year of clerkship in a law office is 
necessary. But she can arrange to double 
on her third and fourth years by taking the 
clerical and the academic law work in a law 
school where night classes are held. 

The additional year of college training 
has already been recommended by Dean 
Frank H. Sommer, of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, and should be 
designed as a background to the study of 
law, whether taken concurrently with the 
course or as a preliminary training. An 
understanding of business relations, book- 
keeping and accounts is essential to the 
practice of law. The preliminary work 
should include welfare work, history, gov- 
ernment, sociology, economics and English. 
Now that so many women have become 
voters a study of government is essential to 
the woman lawyer. 

Upon entering law school you will prob- 
ably find yourself plunged at once into 
the study of cases. This will mean no 
end of reference reading, and the girl who 
comes forearmed with a little knowledge of 
what it is all about and where and how to 
find law will have a much easier road ahead 
of her. “Introduction to the Study of Law,” 
by Professor Edwin H. Woodruff, Cornell 
University College of Law, is designed to 
give the beginner substantial aid as to cer- 
tain facts about law books and about the 
scope and workings of law necessary to 
the study of cases. “‘Common Sense in the 
Law,” by Vinogradoff (Henry Holt), Robin- 
son’s “Elements of Law” (Little, Brown & 
Co.), and a series of lectures by Dean Stone, 
of Columbia University School of Law, are 
books not generally used in the law school 
curricula, but wiil be found of great assist- 
ance, especially if studied with an eye to the 
vocabulary of law. 

There is one thing you must bear in mind 
when you enter law school: Do not take 
leaves of absence or be tardy to classes. 


The Road to the Study of Medicine 


DICTIONARY, a medical dictionary 

and the encyclopedia should be the 
first equipment for the girl who would study 
medicine. A good vocabulary of medical 
terms is the best foundation upon which to 
build your college course. 

Make your own list of the medical terms, 
with tabulations showing their relationships 
and the dovetailing of one subject into 
the other. Physics, chemistry, biology, 
physiology and hygiene can be studied at 
home as a profitable preliminary prepara- 
tion if handled in this way. The first four 
will give a biochemic course of reading, 
while the fifth, hygiene, is closely related to 
home economics. In connection with biol- 
ogy, works on zodlogy, bacteriology and 
botany should be read, and again in con- 
nection with zodlogy come eugenics, em- 
bryology and histology. 

Hygiene includes foods, or dietetics, 
housing, ventilation and personal hygiene, 
or the care of the eyes, teeth, hands and 
body. 

To be eligible to the freshman class of a 
medical college, as approved by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, you must have 
completed two years of college work toward 
the bachelor’s degree. This means a six- 
year course for the high-school graduate 
working toward an M. D. The preparatory 
college course as outlined by the American 
Medical Association and the Association of 
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rench Sala d 


Served as French Lastry is served— 


an assortment to tempt every taste! 


Here is a real idea—absolutely new, and absolutely practical ! 


Serve an assortment of salads so your guests—and your family—can 
choose their favorite kind! 


Could you ever imagine anything more attractive? And you can tell 
by just looking at the picture that it wouldn’t take any time at all to 
prepare the whole tray of salads—hasn’t your icebox at this very minute 
enough material for four or five individual salads and yet not enough for 
two plates of one kind? 


Why, it means salad satisfaction the year ’round—with real food saving 
as well—and solves the whole problem of entertaining. 


And for these French Salads you need but one Salad Dressing— 
Libby’s—that master mayonnaise wherein Spain’s own golden olive oil, 
India’s fragrant spices, real vinegar and the finest of eggs are combined 
according to the priceless Libby formula. 


Yet it’s more than a mayonnaise—it’s a real food in itself. It has a way 
of blending with and bringing out the flavor of everything on which you 
use it. It makes each mouthful taste better than the first and the last 
mouthful taste like another whole salad. 


__ Try it today and see if it isn’t so! Don’t tell the family a word about 
it—but give them the surprise of their lives. 


Order your bottle of Libby’s from your grocer right away—the rest is 
easy. And make every last bit of food in your icebox report for salad duty ! 


Write today for your copy of New Delightful Thrift Dishes—made with Libby’ 
Dressing—it will be sent free of charge. elf f s—made with Libby's Salad 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 108 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Serve these French Salads with sandwiches — 
brown or white bread—cut in varying shapes. 
Cream the butter with Libby’s Mustard—one 
teaspoonful mustard to three of butter—and 
spread on thin slices of bread. The mustard gives 
the needed “‘different’’ taste to all sandwiches 
























Every salad a success— 
when served with 
Libby’s Salad Dressing! 


Carrot—green pepper salad 


Did you ever see anything better-looking than 
the bundles of carrot strips held together with 
a ring of green pepper? They are seasoned 
with just alittle salt and a suspicion of onion 
juice and when you try them with a whole 
lot of Libby’s Salad Dressing you'll admit 
that better eating would be hard to find 


Green bean—pickled beet salad 


And the log house built of cooked string beans 
can be filled with almost any kind o 
This one holds a mixture of pickled beets and 
string beans with a very little chopped onion. 
You could use green peas, diced tomato or 
cucumber or most any other vegetable salad— 
but you can’t use anything better than Libby’s 


Salad Dressing on it! 


Sliced peach—ripe olive salad 


A single peach and four ripe olives make the 
Brown-Eyed Susan Salad that occupies the 
center of the stage. With fresh peaches just 
coming in and canned ones always obtainable, 
the ch-loving members of your family are 
in for a succession of treats. And with 
Libby’s Salad Dressing—well, just try it! 


Pear—raisin salad 


Pears—fresh or canned— holding seedless raisins 
where the core used to be—make another: 
all-year-round favorite. You can substitute 
chopped dates, figs, nutmeats or cream cheese 
for the raisins—but you can’t substitute 
anything else for Libby’s Salad Dressing and 


expect the same results 


Tomato—cottage cheese salad 


Three slices of tomato plus two layers of 

cottage cheese makes the “full meal” salad 

on the right. It’s a most satisfying combi- 

nation and when you_ top it with a generous 

— of Libby’s Salad Dressing—it will 
e a meal of memories! 
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A happy thought. There’s a bottle of Welch’s 
in the ice box. Blend it with plain water or 
lemonade in a pitcher and add a few pieces of 
tinkling ice for music. 

You can see the gleam of anticipation in the eyes 
of your guests when that purple-laden tray comes 
in view. How refreshing it is—how reviving. 
The splendid thing about Welch’s is its health- 
fulness. Just the pure juice of premium Concord 
grapes, strengthening and invigorating. Welch 
quality has been maintained for 50 years. 


Welch’s may be had in bottles from grocers and 
confectioners. And all good Fountains serve it. 


Write for Welch Ways, 
a book of 99 recipes. 





Welch’s Grapelade 


The new grape spread that everybody likes 
so well. All the richness of whole ripe grapes 
without seeds, skins or acid crystals, cooked 
down with pure sugar. Um-m-m—just try it 
on muffins, toast or biscuit. Or use it as a 
flavor for ice cream. In 15 oz. glass jars, 35c; 
in 8 oz. tumblers, 20c. 


Ask the Fountain Man 
for a Grapelade Sundae 











Has Charm — 
Gives Charm® 


‘Powder 


. tT? ° H 393 
it “‘Sifted Through Silk 
If you think all face powders are alike then you 

have a pleasant surprise coming to you with your 
first trial of Pussywillow. 

Be curious enough to learn why so many women 
now express a decided preference for this 
Henry Tetlow quality creation—buy a box 
today. Stays on in warmest weather. 


Five shades—white, flesh, pink, cream 
and brunette. 50 cents the box. 


Pussywillow 
Talc de Luxe 
You simply demanded it, so 
now your dealer can supply 
it. Delightfully different. 
35 cents. 


Free Sample on Request 


or miniature box sent for a dime. 
(State shade wanted) 





in 
and Rose. Both in purse-size box with puff, 
50c each. Ask your dealer for them. 





HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 


Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
145 Henry Tetlow Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















How Can I Really Learn a 
Profession? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


American Medical Colleges, requires the 
study of chemistry, physics and biology. 
Chemistry takes in general inorganic 
chemistry, including laboratory work, also 
work in organicchemistry. Laboratory work 
is also called for in physics and biology, as 
well as in general biology or zoélogy, or zoél- 
ogy and botany, but not in botany alone. 
English composition and literature, con- 
sisting of the usual introductory college 
course, are further requirements, but it is 
possible these have already been satisfied by 
high-school training. A reading knowledge 
of French or German is urged. If a reading 
knowledge of one of these languages has 
been obtained on the basis of high-school 
work, the student is urged to take the other 
during her premedical-college course. 


How Long it Takes Altogether 


N SOME of the medical colleges require- 

ments are more exacting. Johns Hopkins, 
for instance, admits only upon a college 
degree, and Cornell requires the completion 
of three years of college training. New 
York University, Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College and Columbia University admit 
to the freshman class upon the outlined 
requirements, or the two years of college 
work toward a bachelor’s degree. New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College are opening their doors for the first 
time to women medical students this 
autumn, while Columbia has been receiving 
women medical students since the autumn 
of 1918. 

In both these colleges the junior and 
senior courses may be taken concurrently 
with the freshman and sophomore medical 
courses, the Bachelor of Science degree 
being conferred at the conclusion of the first 
two years of the medical course. Practi- 
cally all state universities are now open to 
women. Requirements as to entrance may 
be had upon application both to state and 
private universities. 

The average age of the high-school grad- 
uate is 18 to 20, making the average age of 
the college graduate 22 to 24, and the aver- 
age of the medical graduate 26 to 28. Two 


years of interne work in a hospital are re- 
quired in most states before the physician 
is allowed to practice, which brings the 
average age of the doctor just beginning 
practice between 28 and 30. 


Where Study Begins at Home 


TAKING up the matter of any pre- 
liminary study at home too much stress 
cannot be placed upon the importance of 
hygiene, and especially dietetics. The 
physician must thoroughly understand the 
fundamentals of food and something of its 
preparation, else how can she exercise any 
skill in treatment by diet? Housing and 
ventilation must also be thoroughly under- 
stood, and can be studied to some extent by 
a personal criticism of the housing and ven- 
tilating facilities, or lack of facilities, in 
schools and other public buildings in your 
home town. This will work out very nicely 
if you use the library as a reference room 
and the public buildings for laboratory 
work. Write to your state or city board of 
health for literature on hygiene such as is 
used in the public schools. This will usually 
give authoritative information on specific 
subjects dealing with public health. Public 
health, by the way, is one of the biggest 
= a woman can work for in the medical 
eld. 

Some of the high schools are now conduct- 
ing excellent courses in physiology, that 
include a number of the studies helpful to a 
medical career in the making. If you have 
not been fortunate enough to attend a high 
school where such a course is given, you can 
secure some of the books used. These will be 
found easy of comprehension, particularly 
if read with the aid of a dictionary, as sug- 
gested, and will give a background to a 
better understanding of the more advanced 
study later. 

A few of these books are Peabody-Hunt’s 
“Human Biology,” Peabody’s “Studies in 
Physiology,” Hough Sedgwick’s “ Hygiene 
and Sanitation,” Fisher and Fisk’s ‘How 
to Live,” Lee’s “ Health and Disease,” Stiles’ 
“Nutritional Physiology,” and Pyle’s “ Per- 
sonal Hygiene.” 








lary Minds 


“Tf Josiah wasn’t such a family name,” 
said Miss Cordelia, “‘I’d like to call him 
Basil. That means ‘kingly’ or ‘royal.’” 

Then of course they turned to Cordelia. 
Cordelia meant “‘ warm-hearted.” Patuicia 
meant “‘royal.”” Martha meant “the ruler 
of the house.” They were pleased at these 
revelations. 

The week before the great event was 
expected, Martha had a notion one day. 
She wished to visit the factory. 

Josiah interpreted this as the happiest of 
auguries. ‘After seven generations!” was 
his cryptic remark. ‘‘ You simply can’t keep 
them away. It’s bred in the bone.” 

He drove Martha down to the works him- 
self, and took her through the various shops, 
some of which were of such a length that 
when you stood at one end the other seemed 
to vanish into distance. 


VERYTHING went well until they 
reached the shipping room, where a 
traveling crane was rolling on its tracks over- 
head carrying a load of boxes. This crane was 


. hurrying back empty for another load, its 


chain and tackle swinging low, when Martha 
started across the room to look at one of the 
boys who had caught his thumb between a 
hammer and a nail and was trying to bind it 
with his handkerchief. The next moment 
the swinging tackle of the crane struck poor 
Martha in the back, caught in her dress and 
dragged her for a few horrible yards along 
the floor. That night the house on the hill 
had two unexpected visitors, the Angel of 
Death following quickly in the footsteps of 
the Angel of Life. 

“You poor motherless little thing,” 
breathed Cordelia, cuddling the baby in her 
arms. “Look, Josiah!” she said, trying to 
rouse her brother. “It’s smiling at you.” 

But Josiah looked up with haggard eyes 
that saw nothing, and could only repeat the 
sentence which he had been whispering to 
himself: “It’s God’s own punishment— 
it’s God’s own punishment! There are 
things—I can’t tell you va 

The doctor came to him at last and, after 
he was quieter, the two sisters went away, 
carrying their precious burden with them. 








FROM PAGE 11) 


‘“Wasn’t there a girl’s name which means 
‘bitterness’?’’ asked Miss Cordelia, sud- 
denly stopping. 

“Yes,” said Miss Patty. “‘That’s what 
‘Mary’ means.” 

The two sisters looked at each other 
earnestly—looked at each other and nodded. 

“We'll call her ‘Mary,’ then,” said Miss 
Cordelia. 

And that is how my heroine got her name. 


III 


WISH I had time to tell you in the full- 

ness of detail how those two spinsters 
brought up Mary, but there is so much else 
to put before you that I dare not dally here. 
Still, I am going to find time to say that all 
the love and affection which Miss Cordelia 
and Miss Patty had ever woven into their 
fancies were now showered down upon Mary, 
falling softly and sweetly like petals from 
two full-blown roses. 

When she was a baby Mary’s nose had 
an upward tilt. , 

One morning after Miss Cordelia had 
bathed her—which would have reminded 
you of a function at the court of the Grande 
Monarque, with its towel holder, soap 
holder, temperature taker and all and sun- 
dry—she suddenly sent the two maids and 
the nurse away and, casting dignity to the 
winds, she lifted Mary in a transport of love 
which wouldn’t be denied any longer, and 
pretended to bite the end of the poor babe’s 
nose off. 

“Oh, I know it’s candy,” she said, mum- 
bling away and hugging the blessed child. 
“It’s even got powdered sugar on it.” 

“That’s talcum powder,” said Miss Patty, 
watching with a jealous eye. 

“Powdered sugar, yes,” persisted Miss 
Cordelia, mumbling on. “I know. And I 
know why her nose turns up at the end too. 
That naughty Miss Patty washed it with 
yellowsoap onenight when I wasn’t looking.” 

“T never, never did!” protested Miss 
Patty, all indignation in a moment. 

“Washed it with yellow soap, yes,” still 
persisted Miss Cordelia, “and made it shine 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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“Keeping Up 
With the Joneses” 







HIS past year of sky-high 
living expenses has, for many 
of us, as one girl put it, 
“taken the joy out of life.” 
“Why,” she said, “I have 
to sail so close to the wind 
to pay my board and keep 
alone, I haven’t a cent left 

over to have a good time with!” 

And it is a heartache, this having to do 
without all the “‘nice things” of life. “TI 
shouldn’t mind it so much,” wrote another 
girl, “if I could go away on a desert isle 
somewhere, where nobody else was having 
all the things J want and can’t have. I must 
admit I do not enjoy living my present life 
of a turnip—buried out of sight—when all 
the girls around me are having the time of 
their lives, now that the war is over.” 

And she is right. It is just human nature, 
however strong-mindedly we deny our- 
selves, to feel anything but joyful about it. 
Do you know, I think we ought to get and 
give as much innocent pleasure as we can, 
and to “keep up with the Joneses” in the 
persons of those delightful-to-be-with friends 
of ours? But if you are facing another year 
of scrimping along, doing without the pleas- 
ures and good times you should have—is 
there anything you can do about it? 














Vs , there is! I can tell you how a great 
many other HoME JouRNALreaderssolve 
this very problem, girls and older women 
alike; they are just the wholesome, sensible, 
full-of-life-and-fun people you would most 
enjoy and admire. Move to some strange 


place away from everyone they know? Stay’ 


at home and be considered “‘stingy givers” 
at church, and stand-offish? Or refuse all in- 
vitations, and explain why, and have folks 
“feel sorry” for them—and miss all the fun 
in the bargain? Don’t you believe it! 


These girls and women have joined our 
Girls’ Club,the HOME JOURNAL’S money- 
earning department, and they actually 
make the extra money themselves, in 
their odd moments, to pay for all sorts of 
delightful things they otherwise would 
have to do without. And when I describe 
some of the ways they spend this money, 
you can judge whether or not it was 
worth the little trouble and time it took 
to earn it. And let me say here and now, 
you also may join this Club—more about 
that later! 


A schoolgirl has earned enough to pay for 
her class dues, her class ring, her subscrip- 
tion to the school paper, and she has twenty- 
five dollars left over. 

A business girl, whose friends all have 
ample allowances from their parents, and 
“nothing to do but make themselves beauti- 
ful and think up parties to invite me to, 
when I haven’t a thing to wear,” as she 
wrote, has made over a hundred dollars to 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk 
With Girls and Women 


Who Wish They Had 
More Money 


add to what she could ordinarily pay for her 
clothes, so that they will be that much 
prettier. 

A young married girl whose friends pos- 
sess an automobile has felt very much em- 
barrassed to go out with these friends time 
after time and not to be able to reciprocate 
in any way. In The Girls’ Club she has 
earned the money to pay half the “gas” 
bills and for half the luncheons; and my, 
how she does enjoy those beautiful rides! 
Another married member has made enough 
extra dollars already this summer to outfit 
her three little folks with shoes and pretty 
little suits and dresses, when school opens 
next month; enough for her church con- 


.tributions; and for a maid to help with the 


heavy housework. A teacher has earned the 
dues for a theater club, her University Ex- 
tension course, and the subscriptions for 
three of the best magazines—and she has 
just begun her Club work. 

As for the little things—the movies, ice- 
cream-and-cake parties, shares in jolly 
“Dutch treats” of all sorts, music lessons, 
carfares, trips to the beaches, pretty things 
for the house—you can imagine the rest 
when I tell you that there are thousands of 
HomME JouRNAL readers who are earning, 
and spending, this extra money made by the 
plan of The Girls’ Club. 

And it is work that these nice girls and 
women are not “ashamed” to do. Let me 
tell you what one of these girls wrote me— 
it expresses the feeling of every one of them: 

“My friends all think it is such a splendid 
idea. One of the real aristocrats here in 
town, a rather tart old lady who speaks her 
mind freely, remarked: ‘Well, Mary, I am 
glad to see you haye some sense.’ I came to 
the conclusion that everyone knows about 
what my husband is making—as we know 
the circumstances of most of our friends. 
And they know how much everything costs, 
so if they have any sense they must realize 
we are having a hard time to get along. I 
just decided to make no bones about it. 
And I am so glad I joined the Club. I have 
truly enjoyed the earning, as well as the 
spending, of my Club dollars!” 


ND it will not cost you a penny to join 
our Club, and to make money in it, in 
this same nice way. Of course, you can 


_ spend the money earned in the Club any way 


you want to—for coal and rent as well as for 
little luxuries. Just write me a note this 
very day, and ask me to tell you all about 
it. If you don’t want to join us then, it will 
be perfectly all right. But I surely think 
you will! Address me as the 
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Have your children 
good candy habits? 


Children crave candy, and they ought to have it. 
Their busy little bodies demand the energy it supplies. 


LOCA 


2 


But they must be taught when to eat it, and what 
kinds are good for them. The mother guides their 
choice of food. She should guide their choice of candy. 


at 


When you buy for them, get Huyler’s pure, whole- 
some, reliable candy. 


Tell them always to ask for Huyler’s. 


And when you buy for yourself, set the right 
example by getting Huyler’s. 


Ask for your favorite 


#125 per 
pound 


67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada- agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 


pound 
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OW more than ever before, you 

must guard your children’s health 
against colds, pneumonia and the 
powerful ‘‘flu’’ germs. 


Failure to protect your child from bad weather 
and driving rain may cause serious illness. 


Get your children Bestyette Raingarments. 
There’s ‘‘Dri-Boy’’ for that rollicking young- 
ster of yours who will be.tickled with ‘*Dri- 
Boy’” because it’s modelled after the Army- 
Officer’s slicker with the double shoulder 
cape, for double protection. Ventilated 
back. Not a seam to leak or tear. 
‘¢Dri-Girl’’ for little sister is the newest 
Bestyette Cape for girls. 
Be sure and get Bestyette. 
They cost a trifle more but 
they’re safer and guaranteed. 
Look for the famous Bestyette 
Guarantee — it’s in 
every Bestyette gar- 
ead j ment you buy. Made 
and up ‘ in sizes: for children 


from 4 to 15. 


g 
Bestyette Cape 


Bestyette ' ? 
Dri-Boy All good stores carry 


$650 Bestyette Raingar- 
andup & ments, 
If not at your dealer’s 
write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


THE NEW YORK 
MACKINTOSH Co. 
39-41 West 32nd Street 
New York City 
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ow lo make your precious sweaters stay new 
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OU used to watch your sweater get soiled, delicate flakes that dissolve instantly in hot water. 
with a wry smile. What could you do to In a moment you whisk them up into a rich, foamy 
bring it back to life? There was the laun- lather. 


dress. But she would ruin it the very first time With Lux, there is not a tiny particle of solid 
she washed it. The cleaner’s? That way seemed soap to stick to the soft woolen and injure it. Not 
such an inexcusable expense. a bit of rubbing to mat and shrink the delicate 
fibres. You simply dip your sweater up and down 
in the rich Lux lather — squeeze the suds through 
the soiled parts—and take it out again so soft 
and fresh and fluffy you can’t believe it has been 
washed. 

Sweaters should never be rubbed. Wool fibre is Wash your sweater this year the gentle Lux way. 


the most sensitive fibre there is. When you twist Have it stay new all summer long. Lux won’t 
wool or rub it, it be- 


But now. You can wash your sweater your- 
self—in rich Lux suds—and it won’t shrink! Won’t 
lose its shape! Will come out just as soft and 
shapely as the day you bought it. 


hurt anything pure 





Pn tig ga = en Loe POR ALI. THe pone ec won : in- 

don't sein R ag y Laces Washable Taffeta Silk Stockings — +d pcre dl 

} rust it to || Crépesde Chine Washable Satin Silk Underthings || &'St or department store 

ordinary soap. Mulls Organdies Baby’s Flannels has Lux. Lever Bros. 

But Lux comes in pure Chiffons Dimities Damasks Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Georgettes Voiles Blankets, etc. 











No suds so wonderful as Lux for dainty things 


—_ 
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IF YOU ARE NOT SURE 
TO WASH COLORED SWEAT 
wd — A COLOR IS FAST 
; Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water : 
: —two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. Add cold If you are not sure a color is fast, first wash a 
* water to make the suds lukewarm. Swish your sample and dry it. If the color runs, try to set 
; sweater about in suds. Wash quickly, pressing 


it in the following way, first testing a bit of the 
i the suds through the sweater, but do not rub. 
‘ 


fabric: A half cupful of vinegar to a gallon of 
Rinse three times in lukewarm water. Dissolve cold water may be used to set most colors of 
a little Lux in the last rinsing to leave your 


3 sweaters. Soak the article, then rinse thoroughly 
i sweater soft and woolly. Never wring sweaters. 























before washing it. After washing, add vinegar 
Squeeze the water out, and spread on a towel to to the last rinsing to hold the color. Always 
dry in the shade wash colors as quickly as possible. j 
Lux won’t cause any color to run which 
pure water alone will not cause to run. 
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Through College Without Means 


The Suggestions So Many Girls are Wanting are Given Here 


girl of the past five years has learned 

is the task of creating her own job. 
She is no longer content to take the patent 
thing—she goes after the big opportunities 
and bravely and courageously opens doors 
leading into new avenues. 

One of the essential things is the social life 
of the college. The girl who overlooks this— 
who has not the time nor the inclination to 
enter the social activities of her college—has 
missed one of the greater incentives that col- 
lege offers her. She comes out of school one- 
sided—a book grind, full of theories that 
have not been sanely balanced by contact 
with the human side of school life. 

A girl who made up her mind not only to 
pay her way through college, but to gain all 
the benefits possible from entering into the 
wholesome social life of her school work, says: 

“T had no intention of letting my work— 
whatever it might be—exclude me from col- 
lege activities and pleasures, and I resolved 
to spend my first year in a dormitory. It 
was more expensive than a private room; 
but I thought it the most important thing to 
start right in my social life as well as in my 
class life, the first year. And here are a few 
of the things I lcarned that year. I pass 
them on gladly: 

“Don’t live tac. cheaply and never sacri- 
fice your health by too strenuous work or by 


‘Te very biggest thing that the college 


poorly balanced meals. Health for any work: 


is the first essential. 

“Don’t let your work keep you from par- 
ticipation in college activities; if you cannot 
afford the more elaborate social events, don’t 
miss your class and all-college affairs. 

“Don’t think that people will snub you 
because you work; if you do not look for 
slights you will not receive them. 

“Don’t waste time in your freshman year 
by worrying about whcre the money is to 
come from for your senior work. 

“During my first winter I earned pin 
money by getting up half an hour earlier and 
closing windows and turning on heat for the 
girls who just hated to get up in the cold. 
They paid me fifty cents a week per room 
and I had six rooms to look after. Once I 
was up I made a lark of rushing about from 
room to room, closing windows, turning on 
heat and rousing sleepy girls. That extra 
half hour was well worth while.” 


*“T LITERALLY brushed my way through 

college,”’ said a college girl who was 
graduated last year. “I took advantage of 
that odd phase in a woman’s nature that is 
continually yearning for more brushes. You 
know no woman ever has all the brushes for 
which her soul longs. No matter how many 
she possesses, she is always willing to buy 
one more of some variety. I recognized this 
quality and brushed with the tide of adver- 
sity and not against it, and so paid every 
penny of my way through college.” 

The girl who said this was determined to 
have a college education. She was not satis- 
fied with the ordinary means offered to the 
girl who must work her way through school, 
as she did not like to sew, nor had she the 
time for clerical work. Her college work was 
too intensive to allow of many extra hours, 
end in such as she had she must put enough 
energy to have a satisfactory monetary re- 
turn. She was a born saleswoman and the 
idea for her work came to her one afternoon 
when she was purchasing a toothbrush and 
chanced to see a brush salesman opening a 
sample case. The brushes looked so enticing 
that she wanted all of them. The salesman 
smilingly explained that no woman was ever 
able to resist the appeal of brushes. 

She wrote a letter to a wholesale brush 
house that referred her to a jobber, who in 
turn referred her to the credit man of a 
reliable brush firm. ‘They laughed at the 
plan of sending out a woman salesman; but 
she at last persuaded them to let her have a 
month’s supply of brushes, which she was to 
sell on a house-to-house canvass. She pur- 
chased a small trunkful outright, using evcry 
penny of her small capital, and started out. 
Her success was so marked that the house 
called her in and gave her a limited territory. 

When she returned to her college that 
autumn they had become interested in her 
and were glad to give her an agency for her 
town. She took orders through her samples 
and made a regular business of this work. 
She advertised in the college papers and in- 
side of two months she was selling enough 
brushes to insure a steady income. At 
Christmas she displayed special Christmas 
numbers in the way of brush sets of good 
values and obtained many special orders. 
This first ycar established her as the “ Brush 
Girl” in her college town, and it became a 
fad to buy brushes from‘her. 


NOTHER girl who had a knack of writing 
clever little jingles outlined a plan to her 
sorority of writing special verses for personal 
Christmas and Easter and birthday cards. 
She was as clever with her brush as with her 
pencil and accompanied her jingles with 


By Elizabeth Sears 








quaint little sketches, and her array of cards 
and booklets was really unique. Like the 
“Brush Girl” she appealed to the student 
class that had plenty of money, and kept her 
wares before the public on Saturday after- 
noons and for two hours in the evenings. 
She gave her cards and booklets a distinctive 
and personal touch and they were always in 
demand. 

A girl in a Mid-West college was faced 
with the necessity of giving up her college 
course when halfway through her first term, 
because of a family financial misfortune. 
Every avenue of money-making seemed 
closed to her, but she sat down to think it 
out and determined to find some way by 
which to keep on with her college work. The 
only thing she had ever made in her life was 
a hand lotion which she compounded from a 
formula given to her by an uncle who was 
a physician and who used this hand lotion in 
his own hospital. It was known as “The 

eautiful Pink Lotion” because of the allur- 
ing pink tint, and was an excellent curative 
for chapped hands or faces. 

While she was deep in abstraction as to 
ways and means, a friend darted into her 
room to borrow a palmful of the pink lotion 
and proceeded to rub it into her hands. Her 
friends were always borrowing her bottle of 
pink lotion. 

“This is the best stuff I ever used,” said 
the friend, meditatively rubbing it into her 
hands. ‘‘Why don’t you make it for sale, 
honey lamb, and kecp on at college? You’d 
make plenty of money—I’ll buy a bottle for 
a dollar right now.” 

And so the method by which she smoothed 
her way through college was planned. 

She ordered her materials wholesale from a 
jobber and put it up in dainty containers. 
She spent her Saturday afternoons in seclu- 
sion in her room, and, by making something 
of a mystery of the formula, she made the 
pink lotion the vogue among the girls. 


HE “ Handkerchief Girl’ found her avo- 

cation equally by accident, but was wise 
enough to know her opportunity when she 
found it. She was a Kentucky girl who had 
been taught by an old-fashioned relative, who 
believed in and practiced the old-fashioned 
standards, to sew and embroider. She needed 
the money for her college course for the extra 
things her parents could not afford, willing 
enough as they were. One day she went with 
a friend into a store on a fashionable street in 
an Eastern city. The friend was purchasing 
handkerchiefs, and the ‘‘ Handkerchief Girl” 
noted a box of especially dainty handkerchiefs 
that had just been placed on the counter. 
The buyer for the department chanced to be 
there and opened the box for display herself. 
The two fell into one of those chats that 
sometimes seem to pave the way for what may 
appear to be unexpected blessings. 

“We pay a girl one dollar cach for these 
handkerchiefs,” said the buyer, handling 
them daintily, ‘“‘and we take all she makes. 
We could sell four times as many, for there 
are none like them in the city and they are in 
great demand.” 

The “ Handkerchief Girl” could not resist 
displaying one of her own handkerchiefs. It 


was her own make, with a simple drawn-. 


thread pattern, run with a thread of colored 
floss, and had a tiny basket of flowers twined 
about an initial in one corner. The hem was 
rolled and double whipped. 

The buyer looked at it keenly. Then she 
invited the “ Handkerchief Girl” to her office 


for a conference. The result was an order for 
a dozen handkerchiefs at a.dollar each. Be- 
fore she went back to school that night the 
‘Handkerchief Girl” had ordered a piece of 
linen, and her handkerchief career was begun. 
Her small sister, eager to help, volunteered 
to cut the sizes and draw the threads and, 
with the family to help her, she turned in the 
handkerchiefs rapidly enough to satisfy even 
the buyer, who arranged for a special name 
and special advertising for them. 

Another girl, who had just enough money 
to slip through her first year, invested in a 
reliable typewriter. It was. a second-hand 
machine, but good and durable, and she took 
it to college with her. She learned to type 
easily and neatly and advertised, for work. 
She found more than she could do in typing 
theses for the students and articles, lectures 
and essays for the professors. She insists 
that she was unusually lucky, because she 
found a customer in a girl who had a literary 
turn of mind and plenty of money, but no 
inclination to dig at a typewriter. She was 
writing a book and was glad to find a typist 
who did reliable work. Typing is always 
a sure way of earning extra money during a 
school term, as there are generally extra jobs 
to be found among the faculty. 


" Y MAIN source of supply came quite 
as an accident,” says the close-the- 
window girl, “‘as many of our best opportuni- 
ties do, if we are only on the watch for them 
and recognize them when they arrive. Our 
chaperon was lamenting the careless fashion 
in which the waitress arranged the flowers 
on the dining tables. I had a knack for deco- 
ration—and it had not occurred to me to turn 
it toaccount. At home I had often decorated 
for my friends’ social affairs. I asked to try 
my hand at it and the chaperon sent me to 
the dean of women to talk it over. The lat- 
ter gave me the work in charge, and soon, at 
a small weekly salary, I was arranging all the 
flowers in all the dormitory dining rooms on 
the campus. I had contracted to see that the 
dining rooms were simply decorated through 
the winter’ when the university garden was 
gone and we could no longer depend upon its 
supply. Cut flowers were too expensive and 
I rummaged through all the craft shops and 
bargain counters for ideas. 
“One week I decorated with bluebirds 
suspended from the chandeliers, over the 
tables, flitting across the white window cur- 


tains and poising from all sorts ofaynexpected 
places. Another weck I uged candles 
sd tha ext splashy 


and tinted paper shades an 
tulips cut from cretonne femnants. Once I 
had a marked success with just green leaves 
and red berries from the woods. I saw to it 
that everything was always in order and that 
the rooms were attractive at first entering, 
and always endeavored to have a pleasant 
surprise in my decorations. Chaperons, fac- 
ulty and alumnz commented upon the im- 
proved appearance of the dining rooms and 
it was considéred a paying investment. 

“In November, when the Thanksgiving 
dance was being arranged for, the high prices 
of the decorators caused the decoration com- 
mittee to hesitate about the decorations. 
I timidly offered to do the decorations, if 
they would provide the material, at a lesscr 
price than that asked by the decorator. 
They were delighted at the offer and I was 
equally delighted at the opportunity, for the 
rooms looked. so well that night that it 
seemed as if my reputation as a decorator 
was made. I was called in so often for 
sorority dances and club dinners that I had 
cards printed and went right into the new 
work with a will. The men welcomed me as a 
godsend, for men like to havea place look well, 
but they hate to bother with it themselves. 

“By spring, when the rush of banquets, 
receptions, dinners and other social affairs 
began, I had more work than I could do. I 
hired an assistant—a girl in the dormitory— 
and obtained such good commissions on all 
this work that I had no cause for complaint. 
I had established my own business merely 
because I was not afraid to ask for the oppor- 
tunity to prove my work. I feel sure that all 
the world is ready to give a lift, if you do not 
wait to be boosted.” 


HESE are stories of actual successes; but 

you will note that each onc of these girls 
determined to make a business of her work 
and went about it in a businesslike way by 
advertising and by offering full values. Each 
of them sought her customers among the 
class that had plenty of money to spend, and 
charged good sums for values delivered. And 
not one of these girls lost prestige in any 
way because she had her own way to make 
through college. On the contrary, the fact 
that each sought and found an unusual 
method of earning money rather set her 
apart distinctively and made her sought 
after among her college friends. In other 
words, each developed her business abilities 
together with her education, and perhaps, 
after all, the former was the larger share of 
the education gained. 
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“Babys ‘First Two 
Terrible Years 


A baby has no control over its early 
habits—no power of self-protection. It 
is perfectly helpless against an endless 
siege of irritation. 


Baby skin, a skin flower-soft and 
delicate as silk, is scalded most of the 
time. These scalds are 
chafed into a painful 
rash by the curiously 
uncomfortable garments 
which encase chubby 
legs. 

Teething rash—al- 
ways distressing—adds 
its bit of suffering. 





There is wonderful relief for baby 
in Mennen Kora-Konia. 


Dust Kora-Konia on the *~ 
raw, inflamed skin. See 
how quickly the sores dry 
up and the redness turns to 
a healthy pink—how the 
pain goes and lets the baby ~ "a 
sleep—or smile. “8 





Kora-Konia soothes and heals. It 
contains several ingredients of recog- 
nized medicinal value and 
resists all moisture. It is 
antiseptic,’ absorbent and 
lubricating; and it stays 
put, giving lasting relief. 

Kora-Konia is a blessing 
to grown-ups as well. It 
relieves chafing, burns and 
skin irritations. 


Send 10c for a physician’s sample. 


A full size box of Kora-Konia 
costs 50c. 


Do You Chafe? 


KORA-KONIA 


oe will bring you 
7 blessed relief. 
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MENNEN'S 


KORA- 
KONIA 





THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. VS.A. 


Laboratories: Newark, N. J. Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold I’, Ritchie & Co., Ltd. ‘Toronto, Ont. 
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Ask your jeweler to show you 
the watch with the Waltham 
movement that is actually 


diameter. 


Waltham isPreferred 


because it is manufactured 
by standardized mechani- 
cal processes which insure 
uniformity and time-keep- 
ing qualities unequalled 
in watches containi: 

a large number of Seal 
made parts. hi 
The “‘Smallest Amer- 
ican Watch” (Waltham § 

movement)—cased in 
many beautiful designs— 
exquisitely wrought, dia- 
mond and calibre sap- 
phire incrusted cases of 
old and platinum. Prices, 
$100 to $1,000 and up. 


Write for illustrated 
boo! 


klet, “‘The Small- 
est American Watch” 


Manufacturers of the cele- 
ted Military Watches, 
D-D*’ Khaki Watch, 
Miladi Militaire, Depollier 
Government accepted Water 
and Dustproot Watch, and high-class specialties 
for Waltham Watches. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N.Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Co. Established 1877 
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Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 1675 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


; 
| _ Adjustable too? Appliances 


Take the 
strain off 


your feet 





When your feet hurt 
—there’s a weakness 
in your foot structure. 


Callouses, run-over heels, 
fallen arches, swellings, and other 
foot troubles, result from misalign- 
ment among the delicate little 
bones in your feet. These displaced 
bones will be restored to their 
normal positions by the wonderful 


Wizard System of 
Foot Correction 


Entirely different from any other method, 
the Wizard System builds a natural, easy, 
comfortable support under the weak parts 
of your feet. The strain is immediately 
relieved by this exclusive Wizard method 
of individually adjusting soft leather in- 
serts in overlapping pockets. All pain 
stops. All signs of foot trouble go. 
Wizards remove the causes of foot-trouble. 
Wizard System experts are at shoe and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Also at surgical 


supply houses. Get the 
joy of Wizard foot relief. 


FREE Booklet on Foot 
Trouble Correction 
sent on request. Write us. 








like a star. And that night, when Mary lay 
in her bed, the moon looked through the 
window and saw that little star twinkling 
there, and the moon said: ‘Little star! 
Little star! What are you doing there in 
Mary’s bed? You come up here in the sky 
and twinkle where you belong!’ And all 
night long, Mary’s little nose tried to get up 
to the moon, and that’s why it turns up at 
the end.” And then in one grand finale of 
cannibalistic transport, Miss Cordelia con- 
cluded: ‘Oh, I could eat her up!” 

But it was Miss Patty’s turn then, be- 
cause, although Cordelia bathed the child, 
it was the older sister’s part to dress her. 
So Miss Patty put her arms out with an 
authority which wouldn’t take “‘ No” for an 
answer, and if you had been in the next 
room you would have heard: 


Oh where have you been 
My pretty young thing? 


Which is a rather active affair, especially 
where the singer shows how she danced her 
a dance “for the Dauphin of France.” By 
that time you won’t be surprised when I tell 
you that Miss Patty’s cheeks had a down- 
right glow on them, and I think her heart 
had something of the same glow too; be- 
cause, seating herself at last to dress our 
crowing heroine, she beamed over to her 
sister and said, although somewhat out of 
breath: “Isn’t it nice?” 

This, of course, was all strictly private. 


N PUBLIC, Mary was brought up with 

maidenly deportment. You would never 
dream, for instance, that she was ever 
tickled with a turkey feather—which Miss 
Cordelia kept for the purpose—or that she 
had ever been atomized all over with lily of 
the valley—which Miss Patty never did 
again, because Ma’m Maynard, the old 
French nurse, smelled it and told the maids. 
But always deep down in the child was an 
indefinable quality which puzzled her two 
aunts. 

As Mary grew older this quality became 
clearer. “I know what it is,” said Miss 
Cordelia one night: ‘‘she has a mind of her 
own. Everything she sees or hears, she 
tries to reason it out.” 

I can’t tell you why, but Miss Patty 
looked uneasy. 

“Only this morning,” continued Miss 
Cordelia, “I heard Ma’m Maynard telling 
her that there wasn’t a prettier syringa bush 
anywhere than the one under her bedroom 
window. Mary turned to her with those 
eyes of hers—you know the way she does— 
‘Ma’m Maynard,’ she said, ‘have you seen 
all the other s’inga bushes in the world?’ 
And only yesterday I said to her: ‘Mary, 
you shouldn’t try to whistle. It isn’t nice.’ 
She gave me that look—you know—and 
said: ‘Then let us learn to whistle, Aunt 
T’delia, and help to make it nice.’” 

“Tmagine you and me saying things like 
that when we were girls,” said Miss Patty, 
still looking troubled. 

“Yes, yes, I know. And yet—I some- 
times think that if you and I had been 
brought up a little differently 

They were both quiet then for a time, 
consulting memories of hopes long past. 

“Just the same,” said Miss Patty at last, 
“there are worse things in the world than 
being old-fashioned.” In which I think 
you would have agreed with her, if you could 
have seen Mary that same evening. 





T THE time of which I am now writing 
she was six years old—a rather quiet, 
solemn child; although she had a smile, upon 
occasions, which was well worth going to see. 
For some time back she had heard her 
aunts speaking of “‘ Poor Josiah!”’ She had 
always stood in awe of her father, who 
seemed taller and gaunter than ever. Mary 
seldom saw him, but she knew that every 
night after dinner he went to his den and 
often stayed there—she had heard her aunts 
say—until long after midnight. 

“Tf he only had some cheerful company,” 
she once heard Aunt Cordelia remark. 

“But that’s the very thing he seems to 
shun since poor Martha passed away,” 
sighed Miss Patty; and, dropping her voice, 
never dreaming for a moment that Mary 
was listening, she added with another sigh: 
“If there had only been a boy too!” 

All these things Mary turned over in her 
mind, as only children can, especially when 
they have dreamy eyes and often go a long 
time without saying anything. .And on the 
same night when Aunt Patty had come to 
the conclusion that there are worse things 
in the world than being old-fashioned, Mary 
waited until she knew that dinner was over 
and then, escaping Ma’m Maynard, she 
stole downstairs, her heart almost skipping 
a beat now and then at the adventure be- 
fore her. She passed through the hall and 
the library like a determined little ghost, 


Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 





and then, gently turning the knob, she 
opened the study door. 

Her father was sitting at his desk. 

At the sound of the opening door he 
turned and stared at the apparition which 
confronted him. Mary had closed the door 
and stood with her back to it, screwing up 
her courage for the last stage of her journey. 

And in truth it must have taken courage, 
for there was something in old Josiah’s 
forbidding brow and solitary mien which 
would have chilled the purpose of any child. 
It may have been this which suddenly 
brought the tears to Mary’s eyes; or it may 
have been that her womanly little breast 
guessed the loneliness in her father’s heart. 
Whatever it was, she unsteadily crossed the 
room, her sight blurred, but her plan as 
steadfast as ever, and a moment later she 
was climbing on: Josiah’s knee, her arms 
tight around his neck, sobbing as though it 
would shake her little frame to pieces. 


HAT passed between those two, partly 

in speech, but chiefly in silence with 
their wet cheeks pressed together, I need not 
tell you; but when Ma’m Maynard came 
searching for her charge and stood quite 
open-mouthed in the doorway, Josiah 
waved her away, his finger on his lip, and 
later he carried Mary upstairs himselfi—and 
went back to his study without a word, 
although blowing his nose in a key which 
wasn’t without significance. 

Nearly every night after that, when 
dinner was over, Mary made a visit to old 
Josiah’s study downstairs; and one Satur- 
day morning, when he was leaving for 
the factory, he heard the front door open 
and shut behind him, and there stood 
Mary, her little straw bonnet held under her 
chin with an elastic. In the most matter-of- 
fact way she slipped her fingers into his 
hand. He hesitated, but womanlike she 
pulled him on. The next minute they were 
walking down the drive together. 

As they passed the end of the house he 
remembered the words which he had once 
used to his sisters: “‘ After seven generations 
you simply can’t keep them away. It’s bred 
in the bone.” 

A thrill ran over him as he looked at the 
little figure by his side. ‘If she had only 
been a boy!” he breathed. 

At the end of the drive he stopped. “You 
must go back now, dear.” 

“No,” said Mary, and tried to pull him on. 


Fe as long as it might take you to count 
five, Josiah stood there irresolute, Mary’s 
fingers pulling him one way and the memory 
of poor Martha’s fate pulling him the other. 
“And yet,” he thought, “‘she’s bound to 
see it sometime. Perhaps better now, 
before she understands, than later.” 

He lifted her and sat her on his arm. 

“Now listen, little woman,” he said as 
they gravely regarded each other; “this is 
important: If I take you this morning, 
will you promise to be a good girl, and sit 
in the office, and not go wandering off by 
yourself? Will you promise me that?” 

This, too, may have been heredity, going 
back as far as Eve. Still gravely regarding 
him, she nodded her head in silence and 
promised him with a kiss. He set her down, 
her hand slipping into his palm again, and 
together they walked to the factory. 

The road made a sharp descent to the 
intervale by the side of the river, almost 
affording a bird’s-eye view of the buildings 
below, lines of workshops of an incredible 
length, their ventilators like helmets of an 
army of giants. A freight train was dis- 
appearing into one of the warehouses. Long 
lines of trucks stood on the sidings outside. 
Wisps of steam arose in every direction, 
curious, palpitant. From up the river the 
roar of the falls could just be heard, while 
from the open windows of the factory came 
that humming note of industry which, more 
than anything else, is like the sound which 
is sometimes made by a hive of bees, im- 
mediately before a swarm. 

It was a scene which always gave Josiah 
a well-nigh oppressive feeling of pride and 
punishment—pride that all this was his, 
that he was one of those Spencers who had 
risen so high above the common run of 
man; punishment that he had betrayed the 
trust which had been handed down to him, 
that he had broken the long line of fathers 
and sons which had sent the Spencer repu- 
tation, with steadily increasing fame, to the 
corners of the earth. As he walked down 
the hill that Saturday morning, his somber 
eyes missing no detail, he felt Mary’s fingers 
tighten around his hand and, glancing 
down at her, he saw that her attention, too, 
was engrossed by the scene below, her eyes 
large and bright as children’s are when they 
listen to a fairy tale. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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WOMAN knows that even 
old-fashioned metal beds 
were sanitary— 


The thing that jarred her sensi- 
bilities was the way they looked 
in the room, 


The general run of metal bed 
design has not kept pace with in- 
terior decoration. 

The first metal beds were made 
of commercial gas or water pipe 
—a mechanical job all through. 
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And then—commercial tubing 
is hard to do anything with. It 
has a seam running the full length 
of the tube. It is rough in spots 
unevenly finished. 


z 


Women have asked ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t somebody put good design 
into metal beds—following the ac- 
cepted ideals of line, form, compo- 
sition |” : 

That is precisely what the Sim- 
mons Company has done. They 
have worked on it for years. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















They have even invented a 
truly seamless tubing. 


And they have just brought out 
some very beautiful beds. 


@ 
Here is one of the new Simmons 


designs—the “Tudor,” illustrated 
above in Twin Pair. 


The ‘Tupor—No. 1963 


It is made of Simmons Seam- 
less Square and Rectangular 
‘Tubing throughout. Artistic cen- 
ter effects—decorations in relief. 
Easy running casters. 
~ Has the Simmons patented 
pressed steel NOISELESS CORNER 
LOCKS. 


Your choice of Double Width > 
and Twin Pairs—and especially 
pleasing in TWIN PAIRS, 


Enameled in the accepted 
Decorative Colors. 

Now, a woman can select a 
Simmons Bed or Twin Pair which 
meets her every requirement of 
form and color. 

Beautiful in form—because this 
Seamless Steet Tubing is worked 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











METAL BEDs that really belong 
in the daintily furnished bedroom 


readily into the subtle lines drawn 
by the designer. 


Exquisite in finish and color— . 


because the enamel holds per- 
fectly all over to the smooth sur- 
face of this new tubing—not af- 
fected by changes in temperature 
and seldom chipped even by a 
severe knock. 


ve 


Everyone knows Simmons Beds 
Built for Sleep. 

The quiet, restful beds. The beds 
withtheSimmons Patented Pressed 
Steel Corner-Locks, which prevent 
rattle and squeak. ‘The beds that 
invite complete relaxation and 
deep, sound sleep. 


Now, with the added charm of 
fine design, Simmons Beds are 
doubly worth while. 

These new designs are in the 
hands of leading merchants every- 
where. If you have any difficulty 
in finding them, we shall be glad 
to give you the names of mer- 
chants convenient to your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEDS -Built forSleep 
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EQUOT 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 






Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


of sheeting excellence. 


Pillow Cases. 
your dealer. 





sm 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized standard 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number 
of Institutions, Hospitals and Hotels the country over, 
and the Medical Services of the United States Army and 
the United States Navy have adopted PEQUOTS for 


their use, and this only after rigid competitive tests. 


: For Quality, Durability and 
° Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as 
good.’’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. Ask 


™ Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston.and New. York 
Selling Agents 
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Dye 
Here is the way to keep pretty summer 
clothes as fresh and dainty as the day you 
bought them. And to change, if you wish, 


the original color to newer and more pop- 
ular shades. 


Just buy a cake of Aladdin Dye Soap, in 
whatever color you want—there are 15 ang 
ionable shades to choose from. Wash what- 
ever you want to dye—just wash it as you 
would with old fashioned laundry soap. 
Don’t be afraid to put your hands in—Alad- 


din will not stain them or make them red ° 


and rough. 
When you wash and rinse and dry in the 


Write For Aladdin Booklet 


Send for new booklet, ‘Making Magic With Aladdin,"' which 


explains the miracles which can be wrought with Alad- 
din Dye Soap. 


ALADDIN PRODUCTS CO. 
332 N. May St., Chicago 











Thee When You Wash Them 





shade and iron—there’s your new pink, 
or blue, or lavender—whatever shade you 
choose. 


Aladdin Dye Soap dyes while it cleanses 
all garments which can be successfully 
washed. It doesn’t waste or crumble—can 
be used down to the last thin wafer. Aladdin 
Dye Soap may be had in 15 fashionable colors 
—Flesh, Pink, Peach-Pink, Salmon-Pink, 
Red, Lavender (Orchid), Light Blue, Dark 
Blue (Copenhagen), Yellow, Orange, Ecru- 
ge Tan-Bisque, Gray, Green, Old 

ose. 


Price everywhere, 10 cents a cake. If you 
cannot secure Aladdin at the store you 
patronize, send 
dealer’s name and 
; 10 cents, stating 
f : Per color. (13) 


























Mary Minds 


(CONTINUED 


Arrived at his office, he placed her in a 
chair by the side of his desk, and you can 
guess whether she missed anything of what 
went on. Clerks, business callers, heads of 
departments came and went. All had a 
smile for Mary, who gravely smiled in re- 
turn and straightway became her dignified 
little self again. 

‘“When is Mr. Woodward expected back?”’ 
Josiah asked a clerk. 

“On the ten-thirty, from Boston.” 

This was Stanley Woodward, Josiah’s 
cousin—Cousin Stanley of the spider’s web, 
whom you have already met. He was now 
the general manager of the factory,.and had 
always thought that fate was on his side 
since the night he had heard of Martha’s 
death and that the child she had left behind 
her was a girl. 

Josiah glanced at his watch. “‘Time to 
make the rounds,” he said and, lifting 
Mary on his arm, he left the office and 
started through the plant. 

And, oh, how Mary loved it—the forests 
of belts, whirring and twisting like live 
things; the orderly lines of machine tools, 
cach doing its work with more than human 
ingenuity and precision; the enormous 
presses reminding her of elephants stamping 
out pieces of metal; the grinders which 
sang to her; the drilling machines which 
whirred to her; the polishing machines 
which danced for her; the power hammers 
which bowed to her. Yes, and better than 
all was the smile that each man gave her, 
the smile that came from the heart, for all 
the quiet respect that accompanied it. 


T THE end of one of the workshops, 

Mr. Spencer looked at his watch again. 

“We'd better get back to the office,” he 
said. ‘Tired, dear?” 

In a rapture of denial, she kicked her 
little toes against his side. 

“Bred in the bone,” he mused. ‘Kh, if 
she had only been a boy!” 

But that was past all sighing for, and in 
the distance he saw Cousin Stanley, just 
back from Boston, evidently coming to find 
him. Mary, too, was watching the approach- 
ing figure. She had sometimes seen him at 
the house and had formed against him one 
of those instinctive dislikes which few but 
children know. As Stanley drew ncar she 
turned her head and buried her face against 
her father’s shoulder. 

“Good news?” asked Josiah. 

“Good news, of course,” said Stanley, 
speaking as an irresistible force might 
speak, if it were endowed with a tonguc. 
“When Spencer & Son start out for a 
thing, they get it.’ You could tell that 
what he meant was: “When Stanley 
Woodward starts out for a thing, he gets 
it.” His elbows suddenly grew restless. “‘It 
will take a lot of money,” he added. “Of 
course we shall have to increase the factory 
here.” 

Still Mary kept her face hidden against 
her father’s shoulder. 

‘Got the little lady with you, I see.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid I’ve tired her out.” 

A murmur arose from his shoulder. 

“What?” said Josiah. “Not tired? 
Then turn around and shake hands with 
Uncle Stanley.” 

Slowly, reluctantly, Mary lifted her head 
and began to reach out her hand. Then 
just before their fingers would have touched, 
she quickly clasped her hands around her 
father’s neck and again she buried her face 
upon his shoulder. 

“She doesn’t seem to take to you,” said 
Josiah. 

“So it seems,” said the other dryly. 
Reaching around, he touched Mary’s cheek 
with the back of his finger. ‘‘Not mad at 
your uncle, are you, little girl?” he asked. 

“Don’t!” said Josiah, speaking with 
quick concern. “You're making her 
tremble.” 

The two stared at each other, slightly 
frowning. 

Stanley was the first to catch himself. 
“T’ll see you at the office later,” he said; 
and, with a bow at the little figure on 
Josiah’s arm, he added with a touch of 
irony: ‘Perhaps I had better wait until 
you're alone.” 

He turned and made his way back to the 
office, his elbows grown restless again. 

“A good thing it isn’t a boy,” he thought, 
“for he might not like me when he grew up 
either. But a girl—well, as it happens, girls 
don’t count.” IV 


ARY grew, and grew, and grew. She 
never outgrew her aversion to Uncle 
Stanley though. 
One day, when she was in Josiah’s office, 
a young man entered and was warmly 
greeted by her father. He carried a walking 
stick, sported a white edging on his waist- 
coat and had just the least suspicion of 


Her Business 


FROM PAGE 46) 


perfumery on him—a faint scent that 
reminded Mary of raspberry jam. 

“He smells nice,”’ she thought, missing 
nothing of this. 

“You’ve never seen my daughter, have 
you?” asked Josiah. 

“A little queen,” said the young man, 
with a brilliant smile. “I hope I’ll’see her 
often.” 

“That’s Uncle Stanley’s son Burdon,” 
said Josiah, when the young man had left. 
““He’s just through college; he’s going to 
start in the office here.” 

Mary liked to hear that, and always 
after that she looked for Burdon and 
watched him with an interest that had 
something of fascination in it. Before she 
was ten, she and Josiah had become old 
chums. She knew the factory by the river 
almost as well as she knew the house on the 
hill. Not only that, but she could have told 
you most of the processes through which 
the bearings passed before they were ready 
for the shipping room. 


SHOW you how her mind worked, 
one night she asked her father: ‘‘ What 
makes a machine squeak?” 

“Needs oil,” said Josiah, ‘“gencrally 
speaking.” 

The next Saturday morning she not only 
kept her eyes open, but her ears as well. 
Presently her patience was rewarded. 
“‘Sque-e-e-eak ! Sque-e-e-eak !”’ complained 
a lathe which they were passing. 

Mary stopped her father and looked her 
very old-fashionedest at the lathe hand. 
“Needs oil,”’ she said, ‘‘gen’ly speaking.” 

It was one of the proud moments in 
Josiah’s life; and yet when back of him he 
heard a whisper, “‘Chip of the old block,” 
he couldn’t repress the well-nigh passionate 
yearning: ‘Oh, God, if she had been a 
boy!” 

That year an addition was being made 
to the factory and Mary liked to watch the 
builders. She often noticed a boy and a 
dog sitting under the trees and watching 
too. Once they smiled at each other, the 
boy blushing like a sunset. After that they 
sometimes spoke while Josiah was talking 
to the foreman. 

The boy’s name, she learned, was Archey 
Forbes; his father was the foreman, and 
when he grew up he was going to be a 
builder too. But no matter how often they 
saw each other, Archey always blushed to 
the eyes whenever Mary smiled at him. 

Occasionally a man would be hurt at the 
factory. Whenever this happened, Aunt 
Patty paid a weekly call to the injured man 
until he was well—an old Spencer custom 
that had never died out. Mary generally 
accompanied her aunt on these visits, which 
was part of the family training; and in this 
way she saw the inside of many a home. 

“‘T wouldn’t mind being a poor man,” she 
said one Saturday morning, breaking a long 
silence, ‘“‘but I wouldn’t be a poor woman 
for anything.” 

“Why not?” asked Miss Cordelia. 

She couldn’t tell them why, but for the 
last half hour she had been comparing the 
lives of the men in the factory with the lives 
of their wives at home. “A man can work 
in the factory,” she tried to tell them, “and 
everything is made nice for him. But his 
wife at home, now—nobody cares—nobody 
cares what happens to her.” 


““T NEVER saw such a child,” said Miss 

Cordelia, watching her start with her 
father down the hill a few minutes later. 
“And the worst of it is, I think we are 
partly to blame for it.” 

“Cordelia!” said Miss Patty. “How?” 

“T mean in keeping her surrounded so 
completely with old people. When every- 
thing is said and done, dear, it isn’t natural.” 

“But we would miss her so much if we 
sent her to school.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of sending her to 
school.” 

Miss Patty was quict fora time. “If we 
could find someone of her own age,’ she 
said at last, “whom she could play with and 
talk with, someone who would lead her 
thoughts into more natural channels ——” 

This question of companionship for 
Mary puzzled the two Miss Spencers for a 
number of years, and then it was settled, 
as so many things ‘are, in an unexpected 
manner. In looking up the later genealogy 
of the Spicer family, Miss Patty discovered 
that a distant relative in Charleston had 
just died, leaving a daughter behind him, 
an orphan, who was a year older than Mary. 
Correspondence finally led Miss Patty to 
make the journey, and when she returned 
she brought with her a deep-eyed girl who 
might have been the very spirit of youthful 
romance. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 























-Three-Egg Angel Cake 


Not 13 but 3! Think of it—a true 
angel cake, feather-light, snowy 
white,and made with only three eggs. 
Another egg-saving triumph with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Add egg-saving to purity, surety and whole- 
someness and you have the exclusive merits that 
make Royal supreme in quality and economy. 


The Royal Discovery Book, “55 Ways to Save Eggs,” 
will surprise you with many new and very valu 
able ideas in economical baking. Free -on request. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 Fulton Street, New York 
“Bake it with ROYAL 


and be sure” 
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as easy to use as fo.say 


x 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


After the morning or afternoon bath, 
“Mum”: and the fresh 
soap-and-water cleanness of the bath 
will remain all day and evening. 


The day may be hot, or the gather- 
ing crowded; but you will be entirely 
free from the odor of perspiration and 


apply a little 


all other body odors. 


Only a little needed at a time. 


“Mum” is harmless to 


skin and clothes. 


25 cents at Drug and Department 
Stores or by mail from us, postage and 
war tax paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 
**Mum'"' is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum’ 


1106 Chestnut Street 
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Plan No. 1396—Six 
rooms, bath, large, cheery 
living room with open fire- 
place; roomy bedrooms, 
spacious closets. 
rials complete as speci- 
fied, $2299. 


Mate- 



































our Wholesale 


Prices Saved Me 
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as thirty per cent to fifty per cent. 
—makes no difference where you live. 
guaranteed; no extras. 

to fit at mill saves work on job—reduces cost. 


cut. 


cottages, bungalows, etc. 
ing American architects. Book shows photos, 
—built-in cabinets, linen closets, pantry cases, etc., features that lighten house- 
keeping, save steps. Over 100,000 customers and three strong banks vouch for us. 


Garages from $74.00 Up. 


We supply complete material as specified, lumber, hardware, 
glass, roofing, etc., for garages for all sizes of cars. Ready- 


Prices wholesale. heck coupon for Garage Book. 


6918 Case Street 


— Established Over Half a Century 
= ce Sos Ge eee 
Ooms: GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6918 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Gentlemen:—Send me FREE books as checked: [J Book of Barns and Farm Buildings 
(0 Summer Cottage Folder 


00 Book of 200 Home Plans 


Name 


Or not Ready-cut as preferred. 


200 Home Plans FREE—Write Today! 


Investigate our methods. Send for our Book of Plans. Town and country homes, 
Many inexpensively adapted from best work of lead- 
oor plans, many convenience ideas 


Folder shows numerous Ready-cut 


E supply all material complete as mea Pap for home-building 
at wholesale prices. Many customers write we have saved them as high 
Deliveries are prompt. We ship anywhere 
Materials highest quality. 
You build at a known price. 
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Costs 
Lumber Ready-cut 


Summer Cottages 
lans. 


Wholesale prices. Homes youcan build your- 
self. Check coupon for books you want. 


Address 


ordon-VanTine Co. 


itisfaction Guara ynteed or rr Money Back 


Davenport, lowa. 
as 


(0 Garages—Ready-Cut 








City. 


State 
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Inquirers from outside the United States send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing. 
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Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


“My dear,” said Miss Patty, “this is 
your cousin Helen. She is going to make us 
a long visit, and I hope you will love each 
other very much.” 

The two cousins studied each other. 
Then in her shy way Mary held out her 

d 


nd. 

“Oh, I love you already!” said Helen 
impulsively, and hugged her instead. 

That evening they exchanged confidences, 
and when Miss Cordelia heard about this, 
she questioned Mary and enjoyed herself 
immensely. ‘And then what did she ask 
you?” finally inquired Miss Cordelia, mak- 
ing an effort to keep her face straight. 

“She asked me if I had a beau, and I told 
her ‘No.’” 

‘And then what did she say?” 

“She asked me if there was anything the 
matter with the boys around here, and I 
told her I didn’t know.” 

‘And then?” 

“And then she said: ‘T’ll bet you I'll 
soon find out.’ But just then Aunt Patty 
came in and we had to stop.” 

Later Miss Patty came downstairs and 
spoke to her sister in troubled secret. ‘I’ve 
just been in Helen’s room,” she said, “and 
what do you think she has on her dresser?” 

“T give it up,” replied Miss Cordelia in a 
very rich voice. 

“Three photographs of young men—or 
mere boys, I should say.” 

The two sisters gazed at each other, quite 
overcome; and if you had been there you 
would have seen that, if they had held fans 
in their hands, they would have fanned 
themselves with vigor. 

“Didn’t you hear anything of this—in 
Charleston?” asked Miss Cordelia at last. 

“Not a word, my dear. I heard she was 
very popular; that was all.” 

Miss Cordelia shook her head and made a 
helpless gesture. ‘‘ Well,” she said at last, 
“TI must confess we were looking for an 
antidote; but I never thought we’d be quite 
so successful!” 


FEW weeks after her arrival, Helen and 

Mary were walking to the post office. 
Helen had a number of letters to mail, her 
correspondents being active and her an- 
swers prompt. They hadn’t gone far when a 
young man appeared in the distance, 
approaching them. Mary gave him a look, 
to see who it was, and after saying to Helen 
“This is Bob McAllister, one of our neigh- 
bors. He’s home from school,” she con- 
tinued the conversation and failed to give 
Sir Robert another thought. 

Not so Helen, however.’ One hand went 
to the back of her hair with a graceful 
gecture, and next she touched her nose with 
a powdered handkerchief. A moment be- 
fore, she had been looking straight ahead 
with a rather thoughtful expression, but 
now she half turned to Mary, smiling and 
nodding. 

In some manner her carriage, even her 
walk, underwent a change. But when I try 
to tell you what I mean I feel as tongue-tied 
as a boy who is searching for a word which 
doesn’t exist. As nearly as I can express it, 
she seemed to “wiggle” a little, although 
that isn’t the word. She seemed to hang 
out a sign, “Oh, look—look at me!”—and 
that doesn’t quite describe it either. 

Just as Master McAllister reached them, 
raising his hat and bowing to Mary and 
her friend, Helen’s eyes and Helen’s smile 
unconsciously lingered of him for a second 
or two until, apparently recollecting that 
she was looking at another, she lowered 
her glance and peeped at him through her 
eyelashes instead. 


ARY meanwhile was calmly continuing 

her conversation, never even suspect- 
ing the comedy which was going on by her 
side; but when Helen shot a glance over her 
shoulder and whispered with satisfaction 
‘He turned to look!” even Mary began to 
have some idea of what was going on. 

“Helen,” she demurred, “you should 
never turn around to look at a young man.” 

“Why not?” laughed Helen, her arm 
going around her cousin’s waist. And, 
speaking in the voice of one who has just 
achieved a triumph, she added: “They’re 
all such fo-o0-ools!” 

Mary thought that over. 

Helen’s correspondents continued active, 
and as each letter arrived she read parts of 
it to her cousin. She was a mimic, and two 
of the letters she read in character one after- 
noon when Mary was changing her dress. 


“Oh, Helen, you shouldn’t,” said Mary, 
laughing in spite of herself and feeling 
ashamed of it the same moment. “TI think 
it’s awful to make fun of people who write 
you like that.” 

“Pooh!” laughed Helen. “They’re all 
such fo-oo0-ools.” 

“You don’t think that of all men, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” laughed Helen again; and, 
tucking the letters into her waist, she 
started humming. 


NOBSERVED, Ma’m Maynard had 

entered to straighten the room and, 
through the mirror, Mary saw her grimly 
nodding her head. “‘ Why, Ma’m Maynard,” 
said Mary, “you don’t think that all men 
are fools, too, do you?” 

“‘Eet is not halways safe to say what one 
believes,”’ said Ma’m, pursing her lips with 
mystery. “Eef mademoiselles, your aunts, 
should get to hear 

“Oh, I won’t tell.” 

“Then, yes, ma chére, I think at times all 
men are fools—and I think it is also good 
at times to make a fool of man. For why? 
Because it is revenge. Ah, ma chére, I who 
have been three times wed, I tell you I often 
think the Old World view is right. Man is 
the natura] enemy of a woman. He is not 
to be trust’. I have heard it discuss’ by 
great minds—things I cannot tell: you yet— 
but you will learn them as -you live. And 
halways the same conclusion arrives: Man 
is the natural enemy of a woman, and the 
one best way to keep him from making a 
fool of you, is to turn ’round queeck and 
make it a fool of him.” 

“Oh, Ma’m Maynard, no!” protested 
Mary. “I can’t believe it—never!” 

“What is it, ma chére, which you cannot 
believe?” 

“That man is woman’s natural enemy.” 

“But I tell you, yes, yes. It has halways 
been so and it halways will. Everything 
that lives has its own natural enemy—and 
a woman’s natural enemy, it is man. Think 
just fora moment, ma chére,” she continued 
“Why are parents so careful? Ciel, you 
would think it at times that a tiger is out in 
the streets at night—such precautions are 
made if the girl she is out after dark. And 
yes, but the parents are right. There is 
truly a tiger who roams in the black, but 
his name—eet is Man! Think just for a 
moment, ma chére. Why are chaperons 
require’—even in the highest, most culture’ 
society? Why is marriage require’? Is it 
not because all the world knows well that a 
man cannot be left to his own promise, but 
has to be bound by the law as a lion is held 
in a cage?” 





O,” said Mary, shaking her head, “I’m 

sure it isn’t that way. You’re simply 
turning things around and making every- 
thing seem horrid.” 

“You think so, ma chére? Eh, bien. 
Three husbands I’ve had. Iam not without 
experience.” 

“But you might as well say that woman 
is man’s natural enemy.” 

‘‘ And some say that,” said Ma’m, nodding 
darkly. “Left to himself, they say, man 
might aspire to be as the gods; but halways 
at his helbow is a woman like a figure of 
fate; and she—she keeps him down where 
he belong’. 7 

“T hate all that,” said Mary quietly. 
“Every once in a while I read something 
like it in a book or a magazine, and when- 
ever I do I put the book down and open the 
window and breathe the fresh air: Of 
course I know some married people aren’t 
happy. But it isn’t always because they 
are married. Single people are unhappy 
too. Aunt Patty has indigestion some- 
times, and I suppose a lot of people do. But 
you wouldn’t call food a natural enemy, 
would you? And some children are just as 
bad as they can be. But you wouldn’t call 
children natural enemies, would you—or 
try to get along without them?” 

But Ma’m Maynard would only shrug 
her shoulders. “Eh, bien,” she said, ‘when 
you have live’ as long as me ——” 

Through the open window a clock could 
be heard. “Six o’clock,” squealed Helen, 
‘“‘and I’m not changed yet!” As she hurried 
to the door, she said: “I heard Aunt Patty 
say that Uncle Stanley was coming to dinner 
again to-night. I hope he brings his hand- 
some son again; don’t you?” 

CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 
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FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE 


NEW booklet —“ General Suggestions for the Expectant Mother”— containing 
12 pages of useful information and showing the layette necessary, has just 
been issued. Send 15 cents to the Servige Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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What Fools Women Are! 


was all. His golf was as good as it had ever 
been; his body was still pliable and muscu- 
lar, and the fat that they had talked about 
had nevercome, He had not lost the bloom 
of his youth. 

Ruth knew that the bloom was off her 
cheek; she was a serious, middle-aged 
woman. She never had been athletic; golf 
had been a fleeting thing and finally given 
up completely. The excuse had been lack of 
time; the reason had been lack of sufficient 
desire to make it worth while. The charms 
of lassitude were greater than those of ac- 
tivity, when it came to recreation. That 
David was serious in many ways was plain 
enough; she thought that perhaps he took 
business too seriously, for instance. There 
were times of enormous concentration, of 
long hours of struggle against the elements, 
labor unions, competitors and just plain 
trouble, and then she knew that David was 
not a boy. But those times passed, David 
always won somehow or other, and then the 
sky of his life was azure blue once more 
and—he was a boy again. 


UUTH never felt quite as David felt; she 
never had the least desire to do wild, 
freakish things for a lark; there was always a 
dignity about her that David sometimes 
lacked. The whole and simple truth was that 
she was years and years older than David— 
and that afternoon, alone in her room, she 
knew it only too well. She knew, too, that she 
had been thinking of it fora long time, almost 
a year, without quite realizing it: but now 
that everything was perfectly clear, she could 
go back over that year and fit together 
every little incident until the story was com- 
plete, until she understood exactly why she 
was very unhappy and destined to remain so 
for a long, long time. 

Christine had begun having beaus when 
she was sixteen or seventeen. There was 
nothing very serious or interesting about 
them until John Nash, Mary Ladd’s brother, 
appeared, when Christine was a débutante. 
That affair had stood out from the others for 
two years and then had seemed to blow over. 
Ruth had been sorry, for John was quite the 
nicest boy she knew. She had helped them 
along a little with dinners, theater parties 
and that sort of thing, but it had been no go. 
They had drifted apart and Ruth had given 
up hope. 

Suddenly, a year later, it had flared up 
again, and again Ruth had hoped that ulti- 
mately they would come to an agreement. 
Nothing would have suited her better. Ruth, 
with great insight and great knowledge of 
women and girls, looked upon Christine as 
being pretty near feminine perfection and 
therefore deserving the very best that the 
world afforded in men. John Nash filled that 
bill. Ruth had her own opinions on the sub- 
ject and they were amplified and confirmed 
most emphatically by what David said. He 
was very fond of John, said very compli- 
mentary things of him and prophesied great 
success for him. He spoke of his excellent 
disposition, his manliness, his grit and deter- 
mination and his deportment in general. But 
when Ruth spoke of twenty-six-year-old 
John as a possible husband for Christine, 
David laughed and said Christy was too 
young, that would come later; and then, if 
John was still unattached, maybe he, David, 
would fix it up for her. 


HE second skirmish between Christine 

and John didn’t last long and the skir- 
mishing was done mostly by John. Whether 
Christine objected to him specifically or for 
the time being objected to thinking of mar- 
riage at all, Ruth did not quite know and 
her attempts to get an opinion from David 
failed. He refused to discuss. that match- 
making scheme of hers at all. 

It was with John’s second departure that 
Ruth suddenly noticed a change in the rela- 
tions between Christine and David. Up to 
that time David had treated Christine very 
much as though she were his daughter; but 
then slowly but surely Ruth saw that that 
had changed and that there was a subtle 
seriousness between them; it was quite ap- 
parent that they looked upon each other not 
as old man and little girl but as equals, as 
friends, as man and woman. 

It was six months before that Ruth first 
knew that that was so, and three months 
after that when she knew that Christine and 
David were more than friends. More than 
friends! Those were the words she used to 
herself, and there she stopped. She dared 
net ask herself how much more than friends 
they were; she was afraid to analyze the sit- 
uation. At times she laughed at herself, and 
then suddenly the dread fear would rush over 
her. She dared not attempt to explain to her- 
self the glances that she saw flashing between 
them, the serious talks they had, the tense 
atmosphere that surrounded them. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


John Nash struggled hard and, hoping 
against hope, hovered about through it all, 


_ finding scant encouragement and presenting 


a pitiable figure. His old-time open fight for 
her was a thing of the past. What wooing 
he did now was in the guise of a sorrowful 
beggar. 


S AFFAIRS had arranged themselves up 
to the day when Ruth, in her room, stared 
out across the lawn and saw nothing except 
despair. Her bloom was gone, and Christine 
had the glorious bloom of youth. She knew 
now that she had seen the calamity coming 
and that she had refused to admit it to 
herself; that she had fought off the dread 
thing; that she had done her best to ignore it. 
She could not ignore it any more; it wasa fact 
now, a tangible thing to be contended with, 
to be faced squarely and her life governed 
accordingly. 

She had gone upstairs to the storeroom 
that afternoon, to look over some of the 
children’s summer clothes that had been laid 
out there for her inspection. The room was 
warm and she had gone to the window to 
open it. The window had stuck, and down 
below was a garden with a hedge and bushes 
and a rose arbor, a spot hidden from view 
in all directions except from above. 

They were there—Christine and David. 
He had come home from the golf club and 
had left the car in the garage; so much she 
knew, but she could not guess how he had 
happened to meet Christine there. His back 
was toward her and she could not see his 
face, but Christine’s’face was there to see. 

It was all over in an instant, before Ruth 
realized that she was spying. They were 
talking earnestly, Christine’seyes were mostly 
on the path, but now and then she.glanced 
up quickly at David.. Ruth had never seen 
Christine as she was then, far more beautiful 
than she had ever been and making no at- 
tempt whatever to conceal her overwhelm- 
ing love. 

Finally she raised her eyes, and did not 
drop them again. She smiled and moved to 
the end of David’s bench; her arms went 
around his neck, his about her waist, she 
kissed his cheek—and then Ruth went down- 
stairs to her room. 

Of course on the surface there would be 
no change; everything would go on just as 
it always had; nothing would happen— 
David and Christine were not the sort that 
would let anything happen. They could not 
help what had come about; they had no 
control over that; but they could and would 
control the outcome of it. No one would 
ever know—except Ruth. 


fk wt were playing ball on the lawn, 
David, Christy and the four boys. Ruth 
watched them. They stopped and looked 
toward the house, for the necessity for clean- 
ing up for supper had been announced, di- 
rectly to Prescott and Bill and suggestively 
to the others. 

Christine waved good-by and went under 
the arch to her own house; the others came 
in, Bill “pig” on his father’s back. 

Ruth knew that David would deposit Bill 
at the nursery door and then come to her 
room. Whatever happened she would not 
let him know that she knew; if there was 
ever to be a confession it must come from 
him. 

She waited, listening to the familiar sounds 
approaching closer and closer. She drew her 
breath inward deeply, closed her eyes, dug 
her finger nails into the palms of her hands 
and waited. When David was not more than 
ten feet from her door she relaxed and— 
smiled. 

He camc in and never suspected that there 
was anything wrong. He walked straight to 
her and presented his left cheek to be kissed; 
it was one of his little mannerisms. When 
that was accomplished he stood up straight, 
threw out his chest grandly and grinned. 

“See that spot, Rooty old girl?” He 
touched a spot on his right cheek. “I want 
you to keep off that; I’m not even going to 
wash it, not for maybe a week. It’s sacred.” 

“What nonsense are you talking?” Ruth 
asked, trying to keep her voice from trem- 

ling. 

“Nonsense nothing! I got a regular kiss 
right there this afternoon; not one of these 
here perfunctory family duty kind, but a 
regular one, the kind you used to bestow on 
me before we were eng—I mean just after 
we were engaged. I deserved it—I admit 
that! I sure did deserve it.” 

“Who bestowed it, Dave?” 

“Who bestowed it? What talk! Iask you, 
who would be likely to bestow a kiss on me, 
a humdinger of a kiss right there, for meri- 
torious service rendered?” 

. “Christy?” 

“Marvelous woman! Right, Christy it 

was.” 


“And what have you been doing for 
Christy to deserve all that?” 

“ Guess.” 

Ruth looked at him and could not guess. 

“C’m here.”” David beckoned her to the 
window. She came and he put his arm 
around her. ‘“Who’s that going up the 
drive?” 

“John Nash.” 

“Exactly. Any—er—light, so to speak?” 

She turned toward him and her hand 
crept upward along his arm. “It isn’t pos- 
sible—you don’t mean “ 

“Oh, yes, I do; that’s exactly what’s 
going to happen, and I did it—me—I; any- 
way, I fixed things up so it’s going to happen 
now instead of a couple of years from now. 
He’s going in there to get his. She’s waiting 
for him; sort o’ reminds me of when I went 
into another house to get mine—eh, old 
lady?” 

There was silence for a minute. Ruth was 
looking toward Christine’s house, but every- 
thing was blurred and she could see nothing 
clearly. 

“Uh-huh, I did it,’ she heard David’s 
voice. “‘That is, I sort of did it. You see I 
caught Christy looking at John one day 
when he wasn’t looking at her, and she gave 
away the whole bag of tricks; so little me 
being wise—sometimes—I had a heart-to- 
heart talk with Christy. You see I’m an ex- 
pert on that sort of thing. But Christy said 
no, twenty-one was too young to get mar- 
ried; it wasn’t safe; it was better to wait. 
I worked up to it gradually; it took six 
months.” 





GAIN there was silence and Ruth waited. 
“What happened, in the end?” she asked 
finally. 

“Well, I got sort of intimate. I told hera 
few things I guess maybe I oughtn’t to have 
talked about; but I did—and perhaps, con- 
sidering the way things worked out, it didn’t 
do any harm. I said to Christy, said I: 
‘Christy, did you ever see a pleasanter, 
happier, more all-round satisfactory house- 
hold than the Whites’?’ Christy allowed she 
hadn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s just one sad, 
never-can-be-helped-now trouble in that 
family. The old lady and I didn’t get married 
till we were twenty-six. That means we 
wasted six or maybe seven perfectly good 
years. Of course we might have had trouble 
living on nothing a year, but just the same, 
the one sad circumstance of my life is that 
I didn’t catch the missus when she was about 
twenty.’ Then I mentioned the fact that 
she and John wouldn’t have to live on noth- 
ing a year.” 

Ruth glanced up quickly to David’s face. 

“Why shouldn’t you have said that?” she 
asked. 

“That wasn’t what I shouldn’t have said. 
I—I—well, I said that four boys might be 
plenty; but one girl and that one a baby 
wasn’t, and “4 

“David!” 

“T know it; I said I was naughty, didn’t I?” 

David, for all he had never grown up, was 
wise in certain small ways. He knew that 
Ruth, when he kissed her neck and cheek 
and ruffled her hair, found it difficult ‘to ex- 
plain to him that he had done wrong. 

The system worked this time as it always 
had before. He worked upward to her lips 
when he was sure everything was all right. 
Ruth closed her eyes. She could feel his lips 
moving against hers when he said: “I guess 
John is getting his by this time; and if the 
one I got this afternoon is a fair sample, I 
imagine he is having a very pleasant time.” 





AVID was holding her very close and 
very tight. She was afraid that if she 
spoke or moved he might let her go. 

“‘And they think they’re happy now,” she 
heard him say; “they think they love each 
other, just the way we thought so in those 
times; eh, what? Aren’t they foolish?’ He 
held her away and looked at her. His in- 
spection suggested something to him. 

“You’re better looking than Christy is, 
too—and that’s what counts, that’s what 
men marry ‘wimmin’ for—good looks.” 


Then he kissed her again—and over and over - 


again. Of course David didn’t know it, but 
he had never kissed her as he did then, when 
they were twenty-six. Ruth knew it. 

Suddenly he wheeled her about and gave 
her a good, substantial spank. “ For heaven’s 
sake, Rue, get ready to eat; the first thing 
you know you'll be getting sentimental!” 

Ruth’s eyes were on his back as he went 
out of her room. Her eyes were very bright, 
and unutterable happiness was on her face. 
She stood there for a long time, forgetting 
completely her orders to get ready to eat. 
She smiled dreamily. ‘What fools women 
are!’’ she said to herself. 


That must be so, for Ruth was a very wise . 


woman. 
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How CanI Get It? 


Thousands of women every- 
where are saying that every 
day. Rents are higher, food 
and clothing cost more. They 
economize every minute; they 
go without things they need, 
and still they cannot quite 
make ends meet. 


Maybe the income has increased a 
little. Still, it is not enough to pay 
for necessities, to say nothing of a 
few luxuries that every family is 
entitled to. What are you going 
to do about it? 


Here is the Answer 


Do what 17,600 other women have 
done. Become a successful World’s 
Star Representative and sell 


Worlds Star 
Klenk 


Hosiery and 


Underwear 
to your friends and neighbors. It 
is easy to do. It is made easier by 
our advertising in all the leading 
women’s magazines. 

The first sales you make always mean 
more sales. World’s Star quality insures 
that. And hosiery and underwear are 
two things that every housewife must 
buy for herself and the family. 

Be independent—have a substan- 

tial business that is sure and 

profitable month after month. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog of 
World’s Star. Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear and complete information. 
Do this now, and in a very short time 
you will solve your money problems. 
For twenty-four years women 
have been selling World's Star 
Hosiery and Klean Knit Under- 
wear. They have made money. 
So can you. Write us today. 







Dept. 36, Bay City, Mich. 





Your Foot Troubles 


such as tired, aching feet, weak ankles, fallen 
arches, burions and cram toes, will be 
immediately relieved and the cause cor- 
ond by agen at cone Foot-Eazer. 
is simple, scientific appliance supports 
ibutes the body’ 


the weakened arch, distri 
weight and removes all strain. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


include foot correctives, specially designed, to 
relieve and correct every foot trouble. Each 
appliance is made on strict orthopedic principles 
to do exactly what is intended. 
Shoe and Department Stores sell these a 

liances and have foot experts who scientifically 
Ee them. These men have studied Practipedics 
—the science of giving foot comfort—and de- 
serve your patronage. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 
“The Feetand TheirCare,""*byDr.Wm.M.Scholl, 
recognized foot authority, sent upon request. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Dept. E. 2, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ask for 
Murphy’s Stay-Sharp 
Kitchen Knives 


A convenience in every kitchen for cutting, paring 
and peeling; made of steel which holds its keenness. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 25 cents for 
sample. Write for circular. 


ROBERT MURPHY’S SONS CO., AYER, MASS. 
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| They Meet 
Where There’s Music 


That’s where the young folks flock 
of anevening. In every neighborhood 
there’s some hospitable home where 
the Columbia Grafonola attracts 
guests like a merry musical magnet. 


Right well they know where they'll hear the 
latest popular songs, and dance to the newest 
waltzes and jazzes. The pure, brilliant tone 
of the Grafonola makes it the ideal instrument 
for the informal dance or party. The best music, 
the best fun, and the best dancing are always 
waiting to welcome guests in happy homes 
made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 


To make a good record great, 


play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York : 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. Columbia Grafonolas 
— Standard “Models 
up to $300; Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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Aunt Harmony’s going to throw her lot in 
with ours.” 

“And stay here?” 

“Why not? She’s Monty’s aunt. She’s 
been ill, she’s only got twenty pounds out 
of the hundred left till the end of the year. 
Prue! What are you crying for?”’ 

“It’s too complicated,” said Prue drearily. 
“T know we shall land in the soup and—and 
probably go to prison.” 

’ “What for, you silly?” 

“T don’t know; I’m not clever like you; 
but they’ll find a name for it, and we shall 
all have our photographs in the Mirror, 
taken of us coming out of court with hand- 
cuffs on.” 

“Tdiot!’’ soothed Gypsy. 


Vv 


‘“T SHOULD love to go,” said the old lady 

wistfully. ‘I have never been to East- 
bourne and [ have never been to the Queens. 
Is it nice?” 

“‘ Awfullv nice.” 

“Near the sea?” 

“Just the road and the esplanade and 
then the shore. I’ll go up and phone Mrs. 
Cadwalker; she’s the ‘the-more-the-merrier’ 

o oat.” 
“T feel like a society adventuress, all of a 
twitter,” said Harmony Ross. ‘What are 
you girls going to wear?” 
“T don’t care,” said Prudence. 
“T do,” Gypsy cried crisply. ‘‘There’s a 
peach of a champagne-colored charmeuse 
upstairs.” 
“Ts the speckled young man going to be 
there?” the old lady asked. 
Prudence turned away; her usually placid 
nerves were jangly, even in the fresh, limpid, 
early morning sunshine, her hands all floury 
with the everyday task of making bread. 
She listened with exaggerated tension for 
Gypsy’s careless reply: 
“He’s not in Mrs. Cadwaller’s party.” 
“And what about this Dann fellow that 
Monty sent to call—will he be there?” 
“No,” said Gypsy calmly; “he’s gone on 
a bombing course. It’s a jolly morning,” 
she added. ‘‘Aunt Harmony, don’t you want 
to come and help me feed the chickens?” 
And when they had gone, two large tears 
rolled slowly down Prudence’s plump white 
cheeks and fell into the bread. If this was 
being a bold and dashing adventures, if this 
was being a glittering society butterfly, then 
it was a beastly uncomfy feeling, worse than 
tight corsets or getting dry into a bus full of 
rain-soaked humanity. 
Aunt Harmony’s voice floated through 
the window: “ You must let me do your hair 
for you to-night, Gypsy, with that huge 
cont of Melisande’s studded with coral. 
What a useful person my nephew’s fiancée 
is, so much more useful than if she were 
here! We'll make you look like a little 
Spanish grandee. Oh, Gypsy, you can’t 
guess what it means to be surrounded by 
flowers, to have young girls to talk to, to get 
away from the sound of busses, and not 
know what I’m going to have for dinner.” 

And the charming contralto of Gypsy, al- 
ways with that little joyous lilt in it, as if 
she had only just discovered what awful fun 
life was, urged the old lady to bear up and 
help her feed the bunnies. 


4 hid disappeared into the orchard as 
-the postwoman came up the path. There 
was one letter addressed in the fine slanting 
writing of the old school to Melisande Chick. 
Prudence popped it against a black bowl full 
of water lilies and went back to her baking. 
Presently she heard Gypsy and Harmony 
Ross come in and go upstairs. 

Gypsy called out in her soft, strong voice: 
“We’re going to root out some glad rags for 
you for to-night, Prue. I’m going to wear 
the champagne-colored charmeuse with the 
tunic and darn coral wool in it—the checks 
they’re wearing on everything—and wear 
my huge coral earrings and. Melisande’s big 
coral comb.” 

Sighing, Prudence put the potato pie in to 
cook, and cast a maternal eye over her 
apple dumplings. 

Ina little while Gypsy, a smear on her 
nose and a smudge on her cheek, swept in 
with a white silk gown on her arm. “We've 
discovered this,” she chanted joyously. 
“You'll look just like Victoria the Good re- 
ceiving the freedom of the City of Bong, or 
something. Aunt Harmony says every man 
will want to go home and grow side whiskers. 
I'll lay the table while you pop ’em on. Oh! 
Prue, do! I say, any letters?” 

“One for Melisande.” 

“Tt can wait. Here, Aunt Harmony, put 
the cloth on, there’s a darling, and don’t 


help. One’s nearly gone home. Spoons, 
Your Majesty? Where are they?” 

_ She picked up the silver basket and hur- 
ried impetuously into the sitting room. 
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disturb the water lilies more than you can . 








Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


Aunt Harmony stood by the table with an 
open letter in her hand. 

“Not Melisande’s?”’ Gypsy faltered, mo- 
mentarily aghast. 

“Tt was Melody’s writing,” said Aunt 
Harmony. “I’d know it anywhere. So I 
opened it.” 

“Well?” said Gypsy jerkily. 

“She’s coming down here,” whispered the 
old lady twitteringly. “Cunning old fox! 
Nothing revives Melody like the chance to 
do mischief; it’s wonderful.” 

“Does she say when?” 

“No. Here’s the letter.” 

“Not a word to Prue!” breathed Gypsy. 
“She worries so!” 

She crushed the letter in her hand as Pru- 
dence came in with the glasses and a little 
crystal jug of water. 

“What did you say?” said Prue. 

Harmony looked up. Her eyes were snap- 
ping with excitement; her mouth was as 
mischievous as a child’s. “I said ‘Harmony 
and Melody,’ my dear,” she chuckled. 
“Harmony and Melody; and we’re just like 
two Kilkenny cats.” 


VI 


RUDENCE, tranquil as snow and 
snowdrops, alighted from a comman- 
deered station auto at the door of the 
Queens. Harmony Ross twittered joyously 
and inconsequently followed. 
Young Cadwaller squeezed Gypsy’s hand 
as he helped her. 
“Gad!” he exclaimed huskily. “‘ You just 
fill me with ‘pep.’ I sort of feel I could 
knock Paris and Sir Walter Raleigh and all 


the other old scouts into moldy ruins when . 


you’re about.” 

Gypsy looked at his intelligent little face 
and decided that he looked very like a bis- 
cuit himself, this heir to ‘“Cadwaller’s 
Crispest” millions, and she looked back 
over her shoulder at the sea. A slender 
young moon gleamed for a minute through 
fluffy clouds behind the pier, so that the 
theater at the end, with its four little min- 
arets and fat cupola, loomed for a minute 
with all the massive, simple mystery of an 
Eastern mosque. 

“Topping night,” said young Cadwaller. 

“Ts there an orchestra?” said Miss Ross. 

‘Sure there’s an orchestra. I think they 
play in the lounge after dinner,” young 
Cadwaller told her easily. 

Mrs. Cadwaller and a rather hectic 
young daughter with a rabbity upper lip 
received them; and they were made known 
to a crowd of young American airmen. 
They took Prudence and Gypsy to their 
warm young hearts. It was obvious that 
Lily Cadwaller was already established 
there—as a plain, adopted sister. 

To Harmony Ross, after twenty years in 
a bed sitting room near Camden Town, it all 
seemed a veritable fairyland, as if the free- 
library novels with which she kept alive her 
youth and courage had suddenly, miracu- 
lously “come true.” Little ripples of laugh- 
ter came from her end of the table; across 
the carnations eddied her pungent criticisms 
on life. 

“Sail on, Miss Ross, sail on!’’ encouraged 
cheery boy voices. ‘“‘You beat Vander- 
ville!” 

Prudence, a placid, plump gold-and- 
white vision, ate tranquilly between a son of 
the Middle West and a gentleman from 
Indiana. Farther down, Gypsy sparkled 
gayly, looking like a little bunch of human 
quicksilver, turning out little staccato re- 
marks. 

Prudence was thinking in her slow, grave 
way: ‘Why amI not happy? This is what 
we’ve dreamed of—about four good-looking 
men each, nice dresses and the smell of nice 
hot food, and jolly people nicely dressed. 
What do I feel miserable for?” And a little 
bit at the back of her brain sat up and took 
violent notice, saying ‘‘ Clay Weal,” so that 
she blushed like a very adorable peach. 


Pm Gypsy, angry with herself for not 
feeling the joy she expected, was think- 
ing irritably: “You never know you were 
happy till you’re not happy. I ought to be 
all purr—and I could scratch Cadwaller.” 
And she wondered if Captain Dann were 
night flying at that instant. 

And at that minute she raised her eyes 
and saw two people: one was the most ex- 
traordinary old lady she had ever set eyes 
on in‘her life; and one was Clay Weal, ac- 
companied by a flapper who had a curl to 
match his every freckle, and the most ador- 
able pink-net frock in the world. She had a 
pink ribbon run through her clever little 
coiffure, and she pulled down her adorable 
feathery eyelashes to count male heads at 
the Cadwaller table. 

Gypsy’s eyes flashed to Prudence. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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UNSWEETENED 


‘APORATED 
ILK 


REL WEIGHT 4 POUND 





For Luscious’ | 
Juicy Shortcake’ 


~and every other use 
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Countryside milk of creamy 
richness—tested milk of 
guaranteed purity—ever- 
ready milk for every purpose 
—that’s Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk. Sweet whole milk with 
part of the moisture removed 
—the only change we make. 


Use it for shortcakes—use it 
for mufhns—use it for whip- 
ping—use it for all cooking 
that requires milk. For in 
stant use—for continual use. 
No delays—no disappoint: 
ments—no waste. 


Get a supply from your 
grocer. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Borden Building New York 


“The milk that cuts 
the cost of cooking” 





Send for free Recipe Book 
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Always Fresh and Crisp 


HE modern method of delivering Eaton’s 

Highland Linen by express, each month, 
to 17,000 stationers means that every box you 
open will be brimming with clean, snowy 
sheets that promptly invite your pen. 

The quality, the smartness, the variety of 
this writing paper make it everywhere the 
popular stationery for women of discriminating 
taste. 








oO LINEN 


usa 


The writing paper for particular people 


To vary your choice 
here are five smart styles of envelopes 
Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia 
and they are equally correct’ 


Whitley Portia 


‘hah Natalie 


\ Virginia 
































Match them 


Your correspondence cards, note and letter 
papers may be of uniform style and quality, if 
you select Highland Linen. 


There are Samples — 
For 15 cents we will send a set that you can use, with 
the envelopes illustrated above; also a little book of 
-our tinted papers. 





\ 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, 








PitrsFiELD, Mass. 


“There’s the whippet tank, mater,” said 
young Cadwaller. ‘She only came this 
afternoon.” 

Gypsy glanced at the old lady. Her wig 
was as golden as the flapper’s curls, and a 
pink ribbon, like a bit of flannelette, was 
run through it. She wore a long chain of 

pink beads round a neck like a plucked 
Picken’ s; but there was something tre- 
mendously, humorously alive about her. 

Prudence looked up. Across the room her 
eyes met Clay Weal’s. For a minute the 
oe tables seemed to float stem- 
ess. 

Clay Weal bowed. 

She bowed. 

Her grave, surprised blue eyes took in 
without resentment the Dresden-china 
daintiness of his little companion. 

‘So that’s why old Clay wouldn’t come,” 
chuckled one of the men. 

“Was he asked?” Gypsy said to young 
Cadwaller, her eyes on Prudence’s face. 

“Yes; I told him you were coming. I 
say, she’s the goods, isn’t she? Weal’s girl, 
I wonder?” 

Again Gypsy glanced at the butterfly 
child in her charming gown. “Yes,” she 
said bluntly. ‘But she isn’t Clay’s sort.” 

“No; he knew her father or something, 
I believe.” 

‘She worries him,”’ Gypsy said decisively. 
“He reminds me of an elephant with a bit of 
delicate china.” 


IRUDENCE was chattering like a mag- 
pie; and Gypsy, who knew her so well, 


. thought with dismay: “She’s only seen him 


three times. Oh! it’s absurd! Absurd!” 

“The whippet tank stokes up on fish,” 
Cadwaller chuckled to Gypsy. “Isn’t she a 
scream?” 

“Do look at her, Miss Ross,” urged Lily 
Cadwaller. “You can turn without her see- 
ing you; the boys call her ‘the whippet 
tank.’ Do look at her hair.” 

Harmony Ross turned. 

“We'll go into the lounge,” said Mrs. 
Cadwaller.” “Children, you forge ahead.” 

Harmony Ross did not move. 

“Anything wrong, Miss Ross?” the 
American said. 

“My heart,” said Miss Harmony Ross 
faintly. “Don’t say anything to the girls. 
Couldn’t I liedown a minute?” She glanced 
over her shoulder. The Cadwaller caval- 
cade had reached the door. Gypsy stood 
back to let the whippet tank pass. 

“Sure thing. Come tomy room. Are you 
sure you wouldn’t like a doctor?” 

“No; no, thank you. If I could just lie 
down for a minute. I don’t want to worry 
anyone, and—and I’d like not—not to go 
through the lounge. I feel rather—rather—— 
You might tell Gypsy, not Prudence. Pru- 
dence worries so.” 

The Russian prince could not manage din- 
ner, but dawned on the Cadwaller party as 
they sipped coffee. He was a beautiful, 
sleek, musical comedyish young man, spoke 
English perfectly and, being another of 
those tryingly dark young men who require 
shaving water twice a day, he was promptly 
attracted to Prudence Chick’s blond beauty. 
He sat down beside her and as soon as he 
decently could invited himself to tea. 

Prudence was talking to him when Clay 
Weal came through the lounge with his 
flapper. Gypsy was fiercely, unreasonably 
glad about this; she knew that Clay saw 
out of the tail of his freckles, even as he 
shepherded his very wide-awake young 
rosebud out. 


By STBOURNE is full of pretty girls,” 
said the prince, following the flapper 
with his dark eyes. “Are you staying here 
long?” 

“We are not staying here,” Prudence 
told him. “We live a good many miles be- 
yond Pevency in a cottage.” 

The prince thought it a charming exist- 
ence and said so. 

And Prudence, in her slow, careful way, 
was thinking: “ If anyone had ‘told me three 
months ago that a real prince was going to 
take my coffee cup, I’d have had a fit.” 

Mrs. Cadwaller bent and touched Gypsy’s 
arm. “ Your aunt is feeling a little sick,’’ she 
whispered cautiously. “She says you’re not 
to make a fuss. It’s nothing. I took her to 
lie down. Maybe you'll go up in a little 
while; ll give you the number. Slip away 
when you can.” She appealed to her party. 
“Shall we walk along the front a bit? 
There’s a gorgeous moon.’ 

Gypsy lifted her charming, vivid face to 
Birch Cadwaller. “Will you wait for me?” 
she said hurriedly. “Aunt isn’t very well. 
I'll just go up and have a peep at her.”’ 

“We'll walk toward the Redoubt, Birch,” 
said Mrs. Cadwaller. 

“Good old mater!” said the boy easily. 
“T say, here comes the whippet tank.” 
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The yellow-haired antique came down 
the stairs with extraordinary swiftness. She 
did not see them, but disappeared, with 
needlework and books. 

“T’ll wait,” said Birch Cadwaller. 

Gypsy ran lightly upstairs, full of faint 
misgivings. The charming room was empty. 
Gypsy went out on the balcony; the pier, 
like a black velvet appliqué, lay lightly on 
the molten silver of the water. But the 
balcony was empty. She stood a minute, 
indecisive, meditating. There was some- 
thing odd about Aunt Harmony’s sudden 
indisposition. A second before she had been 
so full of vim and life. 

“Aunt,” she called softly. ‘‘ Aunt.” 

She turned her back on the charming 
silver-and-ebony world and went down the 
corridor. There was no sign of Harmony 
Ross. In one of those funny little freakish 
moods that a short acquaintance had taught 
Gypsy to associate with her, she must have, 
feeling better, decided to go out. 


OUNG CADWALLER was waiting for 
Gypsy at the bottom of the stairs. 
‘Aunt O. K.?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes,” Gypsy assured him. 

He looked at her with admiration. “I 
say, you sort of suit the moonlight and star- 
light and stuff. Miss Prudence is early 
morning sunlight.” 

“That’s nice.” 

“T hate it. I like the world well warmed 
before I go with it.” 

They strolled down the drive together 
and met the Redoubt party coming back. 
Lily Cadwaller was peevish, because the 
wind whipped her hair about in rat tails. 
Prudence, beside the prince, was glowing. 

“T thought Aunt Harmony was with 
you,” she remarked suddenly. 

“She stayed in, dear,” said Mrs. Cad- 
waller, mindful of Harmony Ross’ remark 
that Prue worried. 

“Oh!” said Prudence. 

They turned into the hotel and, as they 
came under the shadow of the giant facade 
looming against the starry skies, it occurred 
to the hostess, to her daughter, and to sev- 
eral of her guests at the same time that 
somehow the evening that had commenced 
so well had not been a success. It had fizzled 
out into something stale and flat; and none 
of them could tell why or what had con- 
tributed to the failure. 

“Tt was Clay,” Prudence thought. 

“Ttiwas Aunt Harmony,” Gypsy thought. 
Aloud she said she thought they ought to 
be getting back. “I hear the lights go out 
at ten-thirty all over Eastbourne.” 

“T’ll go and see after your aunt,” Mrs. 
Cadwaller said. “ Birch will drive you back.” 

“T’ll go too,” Gypsy said. 


UNT HARMONY ROSS lay on the 
bed. She greeted them with vivacity, 
her jewel-like eyes snapping and laughing. 
All the long, swift drive through the dark 
lanes her sallies, her little flashes of quaint 
wit, kept the men in fits. Prudence sat 
silent, her mind filled by a slim thing with a 
rosebud face in a rosebud frock. Gypsy 
talked intermittently. “She was wondering 
where Harmony Ross had been when she 
visited Mrs. Cadwaller’s bedroom the first 
time. 

As they bade the boys good night and 
went up the little path, Prudence said: 
“‘The prince is coming to tea to-morrow.” 
' “Russians take lemon in tHeir tea, and 
lemons are eight pence each,” peeved 
Gypsy. ‘“‘Whata bore! I want some cocoa.” 

“So do I,” said Aunt Harmony. 

“T don’t,” said Prudence. “So I'll go to 
bed if you don’t mind.” 

She went straight up the little winding 
staircase and left them to go to the kitchen. 

And all the time, as she put on the kettle 
and mixed the cocoa into a paste, Gypsy was 
aware of the repressed excitement of Har- 
mony Ross, until it began to affect her too. 

“You weren’t in Mrs. Cadwaller’s room 
when I came up to see how you were,”’ she 
said at last. ‘Did you go out?” 

“Yes, down Seaside Road. I think they 
call it Seaside Road.” 

“‘Whatever for?” asked Gypsy in sur- 
prise, stirring the cups. 

“Red-white-and-blue ribbon. 

“Red-white-and-blue ribbon,” echoed 
Gypsy. “Whatever for?” 

“For Melody’s nightgown. I crept into 
her room and threaded it while the maid 
was downstairs. It was quite true. It was 
threaded with stars and stripes.” 

“Melody!” 

“Melody,” echoed Harmony. 

She shook with her elfin mirth like a dry 
old tree. “Didn’t you guess?” said Har- 
mony. “TI left the dining room after she 
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Wheat 
Bubbles 


Puffed Wheat is 
whole wheat, puffed to 
bubbles eight times 
normal size. 


Steam 


Exploded 


The grains are heated 
to a high degree, then 
shot from guns. 

Every food cell is ex- 
ploded, so digestion is 
easy and complete. 


The grains are thin 
and crisp and flaky. 
They are four times as 
porous as bread. And 
they taste like food 
confections—like airy 
nut-meats, toasted. 


Nothing makes a milk 
dish so enticing. Noth- 
ing forms such ideal 
‘whole-grain food. 











So Thin, So Airy 


That They Seem Like Fairy Foods 


Prof. Anderson created the greatest grain foods in existence. 
Never were whole grains made so delightful, never so digestible 
as these. 


Puffed Grains are not mere breakfast dainties. They are 
all-hour foods—foods for playtime, foods for bedtime, foods 
for every hungry hour. 


Let no day pass without them. Children need whole grains. 
And here they are as ever-ready, tantalizing tidbits. 


No supper dish you ever served compares with Puffed Wheat 
in milk. 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 








Each 15c, Except in Far West 








Eat Like Peanuts 
Crisp and lightly butter. 


Mix With Fruit 
To add delightful blend. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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did, and I sat with my back to her. Oh, I 
managed very well. The whippet tank, my 
dear, is Mistress Melody Ross.” 


VII 


RUDENCE was getting breakfast the 

following morning with her usual slow, 
serene efficiency. In the early sunshine her 
hair shone like gold and her blue, untroubled 
eyes busied themselves with watching the 
frying of bacon and the laying of the table 
with the pretty, unglazed cottage china. 
She missed the letter lying unobtrusively 
below the little slit in the front door, ad- 
dressed in the same fine, precise hand as 
the one that had been propped against the 
bowl of water lilies the previous day. 

Aunt Harmony, coming down the twisted 
stairs, saw it and went white. Gypsy, hav- 
ing completed bed-making, pattered down 
behind her, saw the letter over her head and 
gave a little quick exclamation. 

“T shall wash the curtains to-day,” Prue 
droned in her pleasant, soft voice, lifting the 
lid of the marmalade jar to see if it was full. 

“‘T smell the bacon burning,” lied Aunt 
Harmony and, as Prudence hurried back 
to the kitchen, she gave one of her little, 


incredibly swift scuttles across the floor, 


seized Melody Ross’ letter and thrust it into 
her dress, nodding to Gypsy as if it were the 
quaintest, most delicious game in the world. 

“The bacon wasn’t burning,” said Pru- 
dence, coming back. 

All through breakfast Gypsy was impa- 
tiently conscious of the letter hidden in 
Harmony Ross’ black blouse. It seemed to 
her to drive away the musical-comedy 
gayety of the entrancing room with its pinks 
and mauves, its great cushions and sweet- 
pea chintz. 

“T’ll clear and wash up while you turn out 
the spare room,” said Prudence to Gypsy. 

“T’'ll help,” Aunt Harmony chimed in 
swiftly. 

She and Gypsy hurried up to the little 
spare room, and Harmony drew out her 
sister’s letter. “Oh, Gypsy!” she said. 
“Melody is coming here, here, my dear!” 
She sat down on the eiderdown and shook 
with silent, elfin laughter. 

“When?” Gypsy shot out, startled. 

“This afternoon.” 

“We must wire.” 

“Wire? Why? The same roof will cover 
us for the first time in twenty years and she 
won’t know I’mhere. Don’t you think you 
could pop me in the coal scuttle or deck me 
out as a palm stand, so that I could be 
present at the interview?” 

“T’m not going to see Melody Ross.” 


™ DEAR,” said Aunt Harmony glee- 

fully, “you don’t know Melody. 
She’ll.come; therefore she’d better come 
when you’re prepared. You’ve got to go on 
now or give up the good time that’s waiting 
for you just round the corner and the chance 
of securing rich husbands and happiness. I 
belonged toa library in Camden Town; and 
I used to read novels and I thought—real 
girls could never have such splendid, roman- 
tic times as these. But you and Prudence 
can. It’s waiting for ‘you, if you'll only 
snatch it. Prudence won’t snatch it. That 
makes your responsibility double. You’ve 
got to snatch for the two of you.” 

“ And if I don’t?” 

“Own you’re neither of you Monty’s 
girl—and clear out,” said Aunt Harmony 
sapiently. 

Gypsy urned the mattress of the divan 
with a bang. “There’s Prue,” she said in a 
little, husky voice. “If she guessed what 
was going on, she’d worry herself into a fit 
and give the whole show away.” 

“We'll send her out this afternoon,” said 
Harmony Ross cheerfully. 

“She said she was going to wash all the 
curtains, and she will. That’s Prudence.” 

The clear voice of Prudence floated up the 
stairs. “I find I haven’t any soap. Will one 
of you go down to the vilage and get me 
some?” 

“T will,’ Aunt Harmony called out 
quickly. She laid her little, yellow hand on 
Gypsy’s arm. “T’ll think things out,” she 
promised. 

She trotted down the lane in a twitter of 
happy excitement. She longed with a fierce, 
keen, maternal longing to give those two 
girls all the things that she had missed in 
her gray little pilgrimage through life—to 
plan for them, to scheme for them, to coax 
from Fate the love and romance, the color 
and scent and depth of life which she had 
missed 


“They’re so bonny,” she whispered, her 
lips working tremulously. ‘Men aren’t so 
easy to marry now. You’ve got to have 
your tackle ready. Four women angling for 
every man!” 

The jolly sun was running like pale fire 
among the Sussex hedges, setting the dog 


roses glowing like coral and pearl and blaz- 
ing joyously among the poppies and the 
sheen of the ripening corn. She was full of 
gratitude for it when she ran into Clay 
Weal! ‘Well,” she said, twinkling up into 
his honest, freckled face, ““how’s the baby 
rattle?” 

“Baby rattle?” 

“Didn’t I see you running around with 
one last night?” 

“Oh, that! That was Joyce Brown; I— 
I know her folks,” he paused. ‘How are 
you feeling this morning? And the Miss 
Chicks?” 

““Gypsy’s all right,” she said, and sighed. 

“And Miss Prudence?” 

‘€ Ah, I’m worried,” she gave a little shake 
of her head. 

He turned and moved along beside her. 
“‘She’s not ill?” he asked. 

“Liver,” said Harmony Ross, so unex- 
pectedly that he jumped; the prosaic word 
torpedoed all his romantic dreams concern- 
ing Prudence. ‘She doesn’t jog it enough,” 
said Harmony. “I wish we could get her 
out.” 

“T expect she worries,” said Clay Weal. 

“T wish you’d come and take her out for a 
walk this afternoon,” said Harmony. ‘She 
was saying she wanted to see Wannack Tea 
Gardens.” 


Cc looked at her doubtfully. Couldn’t 
he enjoy her company just this once 
more—the white-and-gold steadfast loveli- 
ness and peace of her? Couldn’t he trust 
himself to behave like a perfect gentleman? 
Didn’t he reverence her enough for that? 
Of course he did: Then why shouldn’t he 
take her? There wasn’t anything phenom- 
enal about taking a girl to Wannack to tea. 
“Tt would be rather jolly,” said Clay. 

“She wants someone to take her out of 
herself,” said Harmony. ‘You'll call at 
two-thirty? Good!” 

She went on her way a-bubble with kindly 
triumph. Prudence was disposed of! 

Clay Weal took off his hat and let the 
breeze ruffle his copper-colored curls and the 
sunlight play on his copper-colored freckles. 
It was a good world—a fine world—the best 
of all possible worlds! 

“Well,” said Melody Ross. “You're as 
snug as a bug in arug here. I always say 
that ifIcan; it upsets the demi-semi-genteel 
English. They hate you to mention bugs, 
souls or undervests.”” The bangles on her 
wrist, made in Birmingham and known as 
Eastern slave bangles, rattled violently. 

Behind the kitchen door Harmony Ross, 
her ear to the keyhole, stuffed the roller towel 
into her mouth and shook with laughter. 

“Of course you think I’m a ridiculous old 
woman, that I dress like a bazar stall,” 
Melody flashed on. “But I’m powerful as 
far as you’re concerned, young woman; I’m 
all-powerful. I represent one hundred thou- 
sand dollars—twenty-thousand pounds—a 
year to Montague Ross, Esquire. By the 
way, what’s he like?” 


YPSY controlled the castanet move- 

ment of her knees and slid across 

for Monty Ross’ photograph. “This is— 
Monty,” she said. 

The old lady took it in a hand three deep 
with rings. ‘A pleasant boy,” was her 
comment, “‘a pretty boy. So he’s going to 
lose twenty thousand pounds a year for 
you?” 

“No!”. flashed Gypsy, suddenly white. 

““Yes,” nodded the bundle of gew gaws on 
Melisande Chick’s sweet-pea chintz. 

Harmony Ross nearly swallowed the 
roller towel. 

“At first he’ll not remember the loss of 
the twenty thousand pounds; but the time 
will come when he won’t.be able to remem- 
ber the color of your eyes and he’ll cease 
shoving the table center on one side to see 
that you eat a proper breakfast.” 

“Maybe,” mumbled poor Gypsy. 

“Oh, preciousness and splash!” snapped 
the old ade. “Certainly I hate the Eng- 
lish! I loathe and detest them! If it had 
ee been for America this war would have 

een ——” 

“Tt wouldn’t!” cried Gypsy, scarlet. She 
had forgotten who Melody Ross was; she 
had forgotten Monty Ross in America. 
“You area horrid old woman,” said Gypsy. 
“‘ And if no one has ever talked straight to 
you before, I am going to.” 

PG be the first Britisher that ever 

3.” 

“You sit there behaving like the Queen 
of Sheba and looking like a dyed feather 
brush,” said Gypsy hectically; “and you 
think you’ve the right to prevent Monty 
Ross and Melisande Chick from marrying 
just because she was born in Sussex instead 
of Sassenachy you think you’ve the right to 
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Y SUMMER SPECIALTIES 


Oval Label Delicacies from 
the Great Armour Kitchens 


HE community kitchens of 
Europe are expressions of the 
— lesson taught by the 


wart. e Armour kitchens have 


for years been demonstrating the 
soundness of the principle on 
which is based the community 
idea—serving American house- 
holds with foods of highest quality, 
ready-cooked or easily prepared. 


Avoidance of waste, saving of time 
and work, relief from the discom- 
forts of summer cooking—these are 
the advantages you enjoy in buying 
Oval Label Package Foods. The 
group pictured here suggests numer- 
ous a: for summer serving. 


Many are ready for the table—all 
are simple i in preparation. All are 
of the superior goodness pledged 
by the Armour Oval Label on 
nearly 300 top-grade food prod- 
ucts — soups, meats, fruits, fish, 
vegetables, cereals, condiments, 
cooking fats, beverages, and other 
table needs. 


Let the Oval Label be your reli- 
able guide in taking the errs 
out of food-buying. Ask yo 
dealer for a full list of Oval Label 
products. The nearest Armour 
Branch House can promptly supply 
him with any or all of hess foods 
in the greatest variety. 


To learn new ways of serving these dishes, write to Department of Food Economics, 
Division 82, Armour and Company, Chicago, for a free copy of “The Business of 
Being a Housewife,” the authority on foods, cookery and the family budget. 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 
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A Different Kind of 
Recipe Book — Free 
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lens [1 HIAIMALS 
VEL Sli 


There is but one answer—one altogether satisfying response, 
to appetites whetted by sunshine, air and exercise. 


Bread! 


Of course! Bread with its eye-winning golden-brown crust; 
its palate-appealing, flaky whiteness; its gratifying and always 
beneficial refreshment! 


In every hour of hunger—indoors or out—bread fills every 
need of the human system. 


Bread is supreme.in nutrition; also the most economical of 
foods. 


Eat bread—more bread! 


See that your family has plenty of good, nutritious bread on 
your table today. 
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butt in everywhere with your miserable 
twenty thousand pounds a year—to con- 
demn Harmony, your own sister, to live in a 
beastly back bed-sitting-room in Camden 
Town.” 

“T won’t listen!” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Gypsy brazenly. 
“You’re a regular Prussian, a Junker—that’s 
what you are. You like to feel you’ve got 
power.” 

“So T have!” 

“Tf you lost your money to-morrow you’d 
go to the workhouse,” said Gypsy; “and 
who’d care?” 

“You'll never have a penny of my money, 
Melisande Chick.” 

And suddenly the flame in Gypsy died and 
a dreadfully gray coldness spread over her; 
for the war she had been waging wasn’t her 
war; she wasn’t Melisande Chick, and she 
had alienated this infuriated, glaring old 
lady. For the first time in all her cool, 
efficient young life she had lost her head and 
her réle; she was at a loss. 

Possibly the old lady saw it. “I came 
here to inspect you,” she said gratingly. “I 
find you typically English. I suppose you 
are going to crawl and whine now and say 
you’ve made a mistake.” 

Confession had been on the tip of Gypsy’s 
tongue; she had been going to’ own that she 
was not Melisande Chick, to throw herself 
on the mercy of the autocrat, and plead for 
Melisande and Monty with all the eloquence 
in her power. “I’m not!” she flashed out. 

“T shall not alter my will,” said Melody 
gratingly. ‘Perhaps I meant to when I 
came here. I shall leave my money to Mon- 
tague Ross on condition that he forms an 
alliance with a true-born American. I think, 
Miss Chick, I hold the winning cards.” 


YPSY, white and constrained, sat down 

on Melisande’s chintz divan. She had 
planned this interview, and it had taken it- 
self out of her hands and enacted itself in 
this ghastly, devastating way. 

“T dislike your appearance, but I admire 
your candor,” said the amazing old thing. 
And quite suddenly Gypsy saw the vindic- 
tiveness flicker out of her, and a sort of gray 
stillness come into her rouged little face. 
“Where—how did you get this?” she faltered. 
She held up a photograph in a gilt frame 
which Gypsy had never seen before; she was 
certain it had not been there when she went 
up to change her frock for the advent of 
Melody Ross. ‘There were only two in the 
world,” said Melody. “I burned mine.” 

It was an old-fashioned photograph of two 
fat, fluffy little girls with tartan tie-ups. A 
queer, baffled look of rage and hunger came 
into Melody Ross’ face. She wrenched the 
photograph unexpectedly from its frame and 
tore it across. “There!” she said, trembling. 
“There!” 

A little dry sob broke from her; she gath- 
ered her jangling chatelaine in her hand and, 
without a glance at Gypsy, opened the front 
door. Gypsy had a vision of her in all her 
pitiful, young-girl camouflage silhouetted 
against the riot of flowers—and she was gone. 

Cautiously the kitchen door opened and 
Harmony peeped out. Her little withered 
face was gray too. “Is—is the peace meet- 
ing over?” she hazarded. 

She glanced at Gypsy’s pale face and, 
stealing over to the fireplace, stooped and 
began piecing together the torn bits of photo- 
graph. “She needn’t have done it,” she 
whispered, the slow, difficult tears of old age 
furrowing down her cheeks; “‘it was all I had 
to show we were once pretty babies. Melody 
and I are twins.” 


VIII 


“ARE you cold?” Clay said for the hun- 
dredth time. ‘Would you rather go 
and have tea indoors?” 

“No. I think Sussex must be warm. They 
have raspberries in the shops right up till 
Christmas; they come from Hailsham.” 

“ Perhaps raspberries don’t feel the cold,” 
he hazarded gravely. 

A “blimp” droned its way home through 
the still, translucent skies to the airdrome 
across the fields; a young moon suddenly 
slipped into view; yet it grew darker in the 
little summer house where Clay Weal and 


Prudence sat, and with the darkness their. 


sense of delightful, fascinating intimacy in- 
creased. 

“T say,” Clay suddenly ventured, “can 
you see to pour out?” She nodded, smiling. 
“T wonder if you'll like the States,” he 
meditated. 

Prudence’s hand pouring out the tea shook 
a little; a steady watchfulness crept into 
her blue eyes. “All I know about it is THE 
Lapres’ Home Journat,” she ventured 
cautiously. ‘It looks very expensive. Cap- 
tain Dann said even the crossing sweepers 
have cars. He said they kept them under the 


a 
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beds at home and used them to go surf bath- 
ing during the week-ends.” 

“Well,” he said, “maybe things are that 
way in New York City; but I live on a 
ranch miles away from anywhere. It’s a 
cunning little place built of maple; but it 
boasts a white-tiled bathroom and a geyser, 
a phone, an electric vacuum cleaner and a 
dinky electric stove. We make our own 
power. One day p’rhaps your husband 
would—would bring you over.” 


| eyo te ey sat very still and pale; with 
the table between, two hearts were beating 
thunderously. ‘“‘I’d like to see it,”’ she fal- 
tered. 

“T’d like fine to see you there,” he said 
dreamily, ‘‘sitting by the window with the 
sun on your hair. You know, nights I’ve 
looked up from my pipe and seen a woman 
sitting there, and she’s faded, and I’ve fell 
to wondering why I didn’t catch a real 
woman and set her there—the sort that 
wouldn’t fade.” , 

“And why haven’t you?” she probed un- 
steadily. 

“Because I’ve never met a woman that 
I wouldn’t want to fade the very moment I 
got busy—and I’m busy most moments.” 


“Tsee.” She dropped a big blob of home- ° 


made jam on the clean cloth. 

“°Cept one,” he breathed below his breath 
and passed her his cup to be filled. Suddenly 
he bent forward, staring into her face, saying 
starkly: “What would you do if all your life 
you’d been waiting for the Very Best, and 
suddenly you met it and knew that you could 
never, never have it, knew that all your life 
you had kept white, kept stout-hearted, been 
as decent a chap, as big a sport as you knew 
how—just for a fool ideal, a crazy dream?” 

“Cry,” said Prudence, staring back. 

In the soft, gray-blue darkness the man’s 
simple, inarticulate soul found words to ex- 
press itself; they tumbled from him, rough- 
hewn, glowing: “I never wanted a stovepipe 
flapper tipping about on pinpoint heels. I’ve 
met scores of them in Europe. ‘They know 
every cocktail’s name; their hair is like mops. 
I—I wanted something sort of—holy. You’re 
not laughing?”’ 

“No,” said Prudence. The tears were 
rolling down her plump white cheeks. 

“Something I could fuss,” he said; “the 
sort of woman who’d go crazy over kids, 
who’d like puppies and kittens; the sort of 
splendid pal who’d leave the dinner and 
trek down to the lake with me to see a moor- 
hen’s nest; the sort of woman who’d love 
every blessed chipmunk.” 

“Do chipmunks bite?” said Prudence un- 
certainly. 


“ATO,” he said. “Well, I want a life like 

that with all the murky bits left out. I 
never could murk over any woman, but how 
I could worship her! I’ve never, never 
talked to anyone in my life like this before. 
She’d get everything—my wife—everything 
I’ve been saving up through the long, lonely 
years; she’d get my first kiss—except those 
I gave my mother.” 

“T’ve never been kissed,” said Prudence 
tremulously. 

“You felt like I did?” 

“No,” said Prudence simply. 
ever wanted to.” 

His laughter pealed out, to her obvious 
astonishment. “You're priceless!’”’ he told 
her. Then he exclaimed with sudden sav- 
agery: ‘What is there about you, Miss 
Chick, that makes me lay bare my very soul 
to you?” 

She studied him with her big, sweet, won- 
dering blue eyes. “Perhaps it’s the same 
thing that makes me want to tell you all the 
foolish things I did as a child, the things I 
dreamed about, all the things that no one 
else has time to listen to.” 

He caught his breath, his face suddenly 
whitened. He knew that the gold-and-white 
girl across the table, staring at him with 
wondering, troubled eyes, was the mate he 
had been waiting for. He knew she could have 
stepped into the home of his heart, his coun- 
try, and his soul and queened it there. And 
he knew that she must forever be an alien! 
He began in his kind, quiet voice to tell her 
of Norman’s Bay, of the river beds that had 
been trenches hundreds of years ago, and 
as he talked the bewilderment left her face 
and the old placidity he loved so came back. 

“When I told this to Joyce Brown at the 
Queens last night she said: ‘Then even 
trench warfare isn’t new! It is a bore. 
Everything’s just a dug-up.’” 

“Joyce Brown?” she queried. 

“The little flapper I was with.” 

She gave a queer little sigh of relief. “Oh!” 
she said. 


“No one 


People went around hushed and aimless. 
Terminus Road and Seaside Road swarmed 


with them. The shopgirls wandered to the 
doors and back again; it was difficult to get 
served. Gypsy and Prudence, their shopping 
baskets full, their hearts full and their mouths 
full of chocolate, wandered up and down like 
the rest. 

“They may fight another month,” said 
Gypsy. “Foch says he could beat them in a 
month.” 

“Y wonder if the church bells will ring,” 
said Prue. “Won’t Eastbourne look funny 
without the blue boys and the soldiers? 
But—but I suppose they won’t discharge 
them all at once.” 

“You silly,” said Gypsy good-naturedly. 
“Eastbourne will look exactly like it does 
now for months and months and months. 
They won’t discharge a man till peace is 
actually signed.” 

A bell began to ring. 
said a woman. 

Gypsy dragged at Prue’s arm convul- 
sively. ‘‘Let’s go to the Caves and sit at one 
of the little tables on the balcony and have 
some coffee,” she urged impatiently. “We 
shall see then. For the first time since I left 
I wish I was in London. They do know 
things in London!” 


“Tt’s a funeral,” 


‘ retraced their steps up Cavendish 
Place; all the faces that passed them wore 
the mask of subdued excitement, expectancy. 
The shops seemed suddenly to blossom with 
flags and favors. Terminus Road was joyous 
with red, white and blue. 

“T believe it’s peace. Come on!” Gypsy 
urged. 

Finally they achieved the Caves, passed 
through the blue haze and delicious odor of 
roasting coffee into the Moorish tea room, 
up the stairs and out onto the balcony, 
where they secured a corner seat and ordered 
coffee and cakes. 

“T suppose Captain Dann will go back to 
America now,” said Prudence Chick breath- 
lessly. 

“And Clay Weal,” Gypsy pursued a trifle 
maliciously. “And we shall be left in peace— 
except for Harmony and Melody,” she 
added, digging her sharp, milky little teeth 
into a spiced bun. “Oh, look!” 

A big R. A. F. lorry, driven by an A. S. C. 
girl, filled with a miscellaneous collection of 
civilians, officers and mechanics, careered 
wildly past the station; they were all shout- 
ing, all waving flags. . 

“It’s signed!” said Gypsy with a thrill in 
her voice. 

Within five minutes the gay little street 
had blossomed violently into favors and 
flags; bunting drooped forlornly one minute 
and the next, stretched taut, was flickering 
its rainbow tongues in the breeze. 

A group of blue boys swung down the 
center of the road singing “Tipperary,”’ but 
the dazed look was in their faces too. 

“Look!’’ said Prue suddenly. ‘There’s 
Mr. Weal.” 

He was with a crowd in an A. S. C. van. 
It stopped almost opposite them to gather 
two blue boys on its hospitable bonnet. He 
looked up, flushed, saw them and saluted. 
The next minute they saw him struggle out. 

““He’s coming,”’ breathed Prue in a flutter. 
“T haven’t touched my coffee. He can have 
it,” 


Be Clay was calm when he reached them. 
‘Splendid, isn’t it? Simply great! Peace! 
All the boys have gone wild. This road will 
be pandemonium this afternoon. This coffee 
for me? How nice of you.” 

“You'll be going back home?” Prue 
quavered. 

“Not for ages. There’s a whole heap of 
settling up to be done yet.- Peace probably 
won’t be signed for months. We'll have to 
police Germany; she’s a tricky country.” 

Gypsy leaned over the side and stared 
morosely into the street. She was wondering 
if Melisande would return to Europe, if Cap- 
tain Dann were celebrating at that moment, 
how the whole muddle would ultimately sort 
itself out. She heard Clay say “Heard from 
Dann this morning,” and suddenly stiffened 
to attention. 

“Did you?” Prue said tranquilly. 

Gypsy thought, in a gust of sudden irrita- 
tion, that she might have expressed more 
interest; probably Clay’ would let the sub- 
ject drop. ‘How is he?” she said hastily. 

“Fine,” and Clay paused. “I suppose 
you'll go and meet him,” he added irrele- 
vantly. 

“T go and meet him?” challenged Gypsy, 
instantly on the defensive. “I didn’t even 
know he was coming home.” 

“He’s due in about a fortnight, I reckon,” 
said Clay, unheeding. “I do congratulate 
you, Miss Prue; I guess you'll marry him in 
England now and go back together.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 





Annual Fur Sale 


Jaly 15th to August 30th, 1919 


This Tinos Marmot 


Coat arrcssie oh 


$7115 


Cape collar and cuffs of selected nu- 


tria, lined with pussy willow taffeta. 
A 30-inch coat. 


In ordering ask for No. 404; 
state size. Price includes de- 
livery in United States. 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
of Annual Sale of Furs 


The above garment is one of many equally 
as attractive at Special Annual Sale prices. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded 


™ ROSENBAUM 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Sure of her personal 
daintiness — therefore 


Sure of herself. 


N2 woman, no matter how beau- 
tiful, can retain her charm so long as her 
presence does not exhale sweetness. Her great- 
est enemy is Excessive Armpit Perspiration. It 
destroys her poise; ruins her most expensive 
gowns, and subjects her constantly to humilia- 


"" NONSPI 


Ends Excessive Perspiration Under 
the Arms and Destroys All Odor 


No more embarrassment at dances or other social gath- 
erings! The old, original Nonspi, the tried, the proven, 
the guaranteed remedy, insures your personal dainti- 
ness—your greatest charm. 
Nonspi is an Antiseptic Liquid, unscented and 
free from Artificial Coloring Matter. Dealers 
everywhere sell it—millions of women use it— 
leading physicians and chemists endorse 
it. About two applications a week will 
free you from perspiration worry—and 
daily baths do not lessen the effect. 
50c (several months’ supply) of toilet 
and drug dealers or by mail direct. Or, 
send 4c for sample and what 
medical authorities say about the 
harmfulness of excessive armpit per- 
spiration. 
THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2624 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo 
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SOUTHERN STATES—Continued 














For GIRLS AND 


pool. 
week-end trips into the open country. 


on request. Address 
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WARD-BELMONT 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers 
real opportunities for. greater growth and development. 
academic training and advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that 
much sought-for Southern culture and refinement. 

Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory 
and 2 years college work. Strong Music and Art departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training and Secretarial. 
Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, affords wonderful 


Application with references should be made as soon as possible. 


Ward-Belmont, Belmont Heights, Box A B, Nashville, Tenn. 





YounGc WOMEN 


It combines highest 


Outdoor sports and swimming 


Booklets 































STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School' 
for Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


N 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. Paren- 
tal discipline. Military training develops obe- 
dience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic park. Daily drills and exercises 
in open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Academy 
ifty-nine years old. $275,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $550. 
Catalogue free. Address 


| cat WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
L 








RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


CLOSE study of the boy’s peculiari- 

ties—his temperament—his ability— 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times, 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
28th session opens September 16, 1919, 
For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 421, Front Royal, Va. 














Hollins College 


For Women Founded 182 Hollins, Va. 


Four-year College Course. Admission by certificate 
or examination. Degree accepted for graduate work 
by leading universities. Music, Art, Home Econom- 
ics. Student body 275. Estate of 700 Acres in the 
Mountains of Virginia. Miss Matty L. Cocke, 
President. Box 3 


(What is the spirit of Hollins? Ask a Hollins girl.) 
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Sullins College 
For Girls and Young Women 
A delightful college home in Southern Virginia. By 
Ideal climate and health record. New buildings with “i 
every modern comfort and convenience; gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Beautiful campus with facilities for out- 
door sports. Strong faculty presenting Standard High 
School and Junior College Courses with unusual advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
Write for catalogue and Book of Views, Address 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres., Box H, Bristol, Va. 
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—Lewisburg Seminary 
For Girls. In the mountains near White 
Sulphur Springs, Main line C. & O. R.R 
—2300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. 
Elective courses. Two years of 
college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. 
Terms $350. Catalog on 
request. Address 

LEWISBURG 

SEMINARY 
Box 72 
Lewisburg, 
W. Va. 
















57th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $500 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-yearcourses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 230 College Place, Petersburg,Va. 











f FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN . 
Y In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare healthrecord. ¥ 
¥ College ane Specialfor High School ¥ 
graduates; Expression;Art, Music, PipeOrgan; \ 
Y Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $425. Catalog. N 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 964, Buena Vista, Va, 
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Randolph-Macon Institute FO® SIRES. 


College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to goto 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attrac- 
tive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon Sys- 
tem. Rates$400. Catalogue. Address Cuas.G. Evans, A. M.,Principal, 
Danville, Virginia. 


Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls and Young Women. 35th year. Students from 20 states. 
Preparatory and Junior College Colirses, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Music a Specialty. Large Campus. Bracing 
climate. Alt. 1900 feet. New gy i and swi ing pool. 

H. G. Norrsincer, A. M., Pres., Box 140, Bristol, Va. 











MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young, Ladies. 


Established 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 
ern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Col- 
legiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 cones - Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-sixth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. 
a college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hitts, A. B. (formerly Principal of Sweet 
Briar Academy), Box D. 





The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, DomesticScience, Expression. Thor- 
ough preparation for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. Mrs, 
EvizaBeTH May Wi115, B.P., Prin. Rev.C.O. Prupen, D.D.,Rector. 


Chatham, Virctnta, Box 20. 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE £8 WoMEN 
: Sweet Briar, Va. 
Standard college courses A.B. and’ B.S. Degree recog- 
nized by all universities as basis of graduate work. No 
preparatory department. Students r ed on certificate from 
accre . For catalogue and views address the 
Registrar, Box 10. Emilie Watts McVea, A.M., Litt. D., President. 








FAUQUIER INSTITUTE «fs. 


The 60th session begins Sept. 27th, 1919, Situated in Piedmont 
region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thor- 
ough home school., Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates $375. 
Catalog. MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, Gnsiexe™ 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful location 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Langu > 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. ms Sept. 25th. 
Terms $375. For catalogue,address Miss Katherine R. Glass, Pres. 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For catalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 























ST. MARY’S 
An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Four-year preparatory and two-year 


collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 
of old oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam- 
heated buildings. Very reasonable charges. Catalog. 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector, Box 5, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 








Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
An Englishand Classical School 


. . 
Science Hill School for Girls, College Preparatory 
Course for Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Randolph- 
Macon, Cornell University. 95th year. Piano, Violin, and Voice 
Instruction. Domestic Science, Art, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, 
Horseback Riding. Rate $550. Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal, 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


ASHLEY H ALL A school for girls, offering a 
broad variety of courses, in- 

cluding preparation for entrance to the best women’s col- 

leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 

ment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern 

climate. Catalogue on request. 

Mary VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 








MARYLAND and WASHINGTON, D.C. 














NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D.C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


A micnsee school for high or pre- 
paratory school graduates with 
specialized instruction in Music, 
Art, Expression, and vocational sub- 
jects. No extra charge for Domestic 
Science diploma course. 65-acre 
campus. Gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Outdoor sports. Unusu- 
ally attractive small group plan in 
cultured environment. Organized 
study of Washington. 


Registration for 1919-20 Session 
is far advanced. Early application 
advisable. References required. 
Catalogue on request. 

REGISTRAR, Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. 
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Teach Your 
Child at Home 


from the time he is four 
years old, by the latest 
scientific methods, and 
PUT HIM AHEAD OF 
HIS FRIENDS and play- 
mates or make him LEAD 
HIS CLASS IF IN 
SCHOOL. You can train your 
own child so that you will be proud 
of him when compared with others of his age. 
Detailed lessons of instructions will carry him pro- 
gressively from the age of four till twelve years, and 
make it possible for him to enter school a year ahead 
of those without his advantages. 
The leading 
child specialists 
in the country 
will show you 
how. So write, 
stating age of 
child, for in- 
formation and 
free sample les- 
son, to 
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CalvertSchool © 

10 W. Chase St. 
Baltimore, 
Maryland 





1853 Maryland College 1919 


OR WOMEN 

COURSES—College Preparatory, College, B.A., B.L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher’s Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate; Expression, B. O., Teach- 
er’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—65 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. Address Box L, Lutherville, Md, 
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Hood Seminary for Girls 
Affiliated with Hood College with certificate privilege. 
Thorough preparation for all other colleges. Diploma 
course. Unusual advantages in Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $400. For catalog address 
JOSEPH H, APPLE, LL.D., President, Box J, Frederick, Md. 
A school for the 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 4 schoo! for the 


tomorrow. Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for 
high school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national capital. For catalog, address CHEvy CHASE 
ScHOOL, Box J, FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D., 








Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 








Management. 


trips afield. 


50 pupils. For catalog address 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and Home 

Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
porch. Fine new Y.W.C.A. swimming pool. 
Extensive grounds for all sports. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 













Modern Languages. 
se Large new sleeping 
Military drill. Horseback riding, canoeing, 
$600—$800. Upper and lower school. 


34 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Landscape Architecture 
A VOCATION FOR WOMEN 


Many graduates of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., are 
earning more than a livelihood in the profession 
they have learned at the school. Landscape 
Architecture is delightful work fora woman. The 
Lowthorpe School teaches the profession in all its 
branches, giving special instruction in Horticul- 
ture and Planting Design. 

Its location at Groton, one of New England’s 
most charming villages, affords an unusual op- 
portunity for the study of a ‘number of beautiful 
estates. Course: two and three years. Fall term 
begins Sept. 17, 1919, 

For particulars and catalogue address 


Miss AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 


PINE MANOR- 


A School for Home Efficiency 











TWO-YEAR course for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools. Higher cul- 

tural studies, with emphasis on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. Catalogon application. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 40th 
year. Degreesgranted. Address HARRY SEYMOUR 





Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


ase apap: BB: 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Ten buildings, 
including new gymnasium and dining hall. Separate 
dormitories for young men and women. New 25-acre 
athleticfield. Thorough training under Christian ideals. 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Elocution 
and Manual Training. Special courses for high-school 
graduates. Home Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 
making and Domestic Science. Catalog and views. 
TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 

Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited, All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field. Supervised play. House mothers. Separate book- 
let. Faculty and equipment superior to most high-priced 
sch while the endowment permits an unus 
erate rate. For information about either school address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 62 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 




















McLean Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. 3-year course for women. An all-round 
training as well as specialization in mental and nervous 
diseases. 2-year course for men. Pay while training; 
large salaries for graduates. Address 

Supt., Box 8, Waverley, Mass. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Bi opportunities for our grad- 
uates. State certificate. $450 covers board and tuition. 
20th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER- 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 

garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dormi- 

tory and house mother. Mrs, Eptrn LesLtEy WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields, 5 Buildi Gy 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Wheatcn College for Women 


Only small separaté college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. . degree. Faculty of men and women, 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. Cotes, D. D., LL.D., President. 




















Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES—Continued 











Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. 
Its complete organization and splendid equip- 
ment offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 





ates. 


ew fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
conew.cuwa OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 





Year Opens 
September 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges . 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations 
are invaluable advantages to the music stu- 
dent. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Dramatic Department | 
Practical training in acting. 














LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music 
Courses. Athletic fields. 30 acres. 15 Buildings. Guy 
M. WinsLow, Ph.D., Principal. 114 Woodland Road. 


The Sargent School ‘z,Fbysice! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


31st year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. The war has created great demand for our gradu- 
Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Apply to THE SECRETARY, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science Schoo One and two- year 


Normal and Home- 
making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, se@ing, matrons,* 
dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Red Cross work. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. 23rd, 1919. 

Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 








THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOLof Housecraft 


Springfield, Mass. 
Model practice house. One year course. 
Directors: John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 














TILTON SEMINARY 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. Christian Influence. 10 build- 
ings. New 25-acre athletic field. Separate department for young 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
GeorcE L. Pitmpton, Principal, 62 School St., Tilton, N. H. 








NEW YORK STATE 











and Craftsmen. 








ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUT 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS HOUSEHOLD ARTS APPLIED ARTS 
Teacher and professional training for men and women. Three and one-year 
courses all departments. S i 
Electricity, Chemistry, One-year Draftsman’s course. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED A 
and adapted to the finest type of art work. Instruction by professional Artists, Designers 
Three-year courses in Normal, Applied and Fine Art, Commercial 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration, Painting. 
One-year courses in Clay Modeling and Pottery, Metal Work and Jewelry. 
SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY: Full two-year course prepares students for Professional 
Optometry. Special six months’ course in Technical Optics provides practical remuner- 
ative vocation in a desirable line. 
MODERN DORMITORY with capacity for 275 women students. 
. W. C. A., and other worth-while student activities. 

Write for illustrated bulletins. State course desired. 

ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Dept. J, Rochester, N.Y, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
35th Year 


Special two-year course for men in Mechanics, 


RT: Bevier Memorial Art Building, especially designed for 


Two-year course in Architecture. 


GYMNASIUM, 



















reliant. 


For Sixty years the leading American Business College — will 

intelligent young man or woman for a paying position in a sin 
want to get a start and can afford the preparation which assures promo- 
tion, Eastman can help you. Finishing vocational courses in Accounting, 
Banking, Civil Service. Penmanship, Stenography, Typewriting, Busi 
English, Advertising, Salesmanship, etc., taught by experienced, efficient, 
and faithful teachers. i 
vancement to capable young people of high character. 
persons who need to be interested, encouraged, taught how to study, and made self- 
Special rates to good musicians. ‘ 
work any week day. No vacations. Summer term begins July 7. Write for prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., 


qos any ambitious, 
gle year (or less). If you 

















Instruction in small groups—personal care. Develo 
ment of character and training for efficient service Tn 


life. Pre for colleges, technical schools. Se 
Junior Department—with House Mother an 
stant supervision—complete 
and twenty-acre athletic field. Military drill. 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar 8. Kriebel, D. D., Prin., Box 109, Pennsburg, Pa, 


rate 
con- 
uipment. Gymnasium 











THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 

z ; Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, home- 
like buildings for 





“The Mountain School’’ 


90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not going to 


college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 
tical domestic science and athletic training. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. R. R. 
Write for illustrated catalog 
A. B. GRIER, Pres., P. 8. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 
Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 












SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
College Preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Home Economics, Stenography and Typewriting. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all out-door activ- 
ities, dancing. Unusual equipment throughout 
school. Large sleeping porch. Location health- 
ful. In residential town, 1,100 ft. above sea level. 
ELLEN C. KEATES, Prin. For catalog address Secretary 


rshurg 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A_ thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 

Sririt—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 

Location—On the western 
' slope of the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. _ 
Eq odern and complete. Junior School. 
ymnasium. Write for catalogue and ‘The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.” dress Box 150. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 




























LAUNDRY HAL 






CASTLE CHAPEL 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY £8 
, GIRLS 
For 173 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modernequipment. Gym- 
nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
DomesticScience. Secretarial. Junior Dept. Terms$500: 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal Box 109 Lititz, Pa. 



































Say iaillll Wi i 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing school for girls, delightfully situated 
on 60-acre estate in Pennsylvania’s finest country, 
College Preparatory and Special Courses, includ- 
ing Art, Music, Expression, Secretarial, Business. 
Household Management Course 
with actual application. Cer- 
tificate privilege. Advancement 
by subject. Athletics. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. 


Christine F. Bye, President 
Box 607, West Chester, Pa. 
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DICKINSON 


SEMINARY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Strong courses 
in Business, Music, Art, Crafts, Expression. Large 
campus and athletic field. Swimming pool. Two 


gymnasiums. Separate dormitories. Co-educa- 
tional. Rates $450. 
Catalog. Box “B” 


Rev. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Williamsport, Pa. 


-Penn Hall 3chs3'+ 


Aim= Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory. Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $600. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 




















e . 

A co-educational 
Wyoming Seminary 4,°9;°¢ucations! 
and girls get a vision of the highest purposes of life. 
College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Arts and Science. Military training, 
Gymnasium and Athletic fields. 75th year. En- 

dowed—low rates. Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 








MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 





Exceptional opportunities for self-help and ad- 
Individual training for 


Moderate expenses. New students enrol and begin 


Box 839, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



































Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address The 
Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 












































. . * 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls 
On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes yo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
Box 725 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President. 


A Professional and Vocational College for Women. 
Fine and Applied Art. Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial courses. Four-year 
courses lead to B. S. Degree. Two and three year Nor- 
‘malCoursescommandteacher’sand supervisor's certifi- 
cates. Catalog. Summer Session. SaratogaSprings,N.Y. 


‘The Ithaca School of Physical Training 


‘Two year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools without State Certificate. 
Course includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speak- 
ing, games. Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue 
ddress THe REGISTRAR, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


} . . 
Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, 
Mlistory, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra 
nducting. Limited number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N.Y. 

4 





arrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. _| 
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Russell Sage College 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 

with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 

Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and _ professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 





TROY, N. Y. 








—=Ithaca Conservatory of por 9 


Unique advantages for educational and c 
cert work. All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic 
Art, Physical Training. Graduates eligible for 
teaching without N. Y. State Certificate. 
Maintain several companies in Lyceum field. 
Dormitories and Concert Hall. Terms reason- 
able. Catalog. 








The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 











NEW JERSEY 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Conducted Without Thought of Profit— 

Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
This policy removes the temptation to retain 
students solely for the revenue they bring, and 
makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or position, but because of its high in- 
tellectual and moral standards. 

Peddie is liberally endowed. 60-acre campus 
—gymnasium—baseball—football—etc. Music 
and public speaking. Summer camp. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 
54th year. Every boy given a comprehensive 
physical examination. 

Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 8-X, Hightstown, N. J. 
































Training School For Nurses $pei2! advantages, 


home. Boardand tuitionfree. Income while learning. Two 
weeks’ vacation. Requirement grammar school and Ist 
year high school. Address Supt. Mercer Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 











Faculty of 
35 specialists. High school course or equivalent re- 
quired. Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Fall 

ia semester opens Se k. Pe. Send for catalog and 

\ year book. Charlies W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, oO. 


Advanced study of music in all branches. 











Frances Shimer School 2™jor Coles 


A home school for girls and young women. College 
department, two years with diploma. Four years 
academy work. Teachers, Secretarial and Business 
courses. Certificate privileges. Home Economics with 
diploma. Music,Art,etc. 35acres. Golf, Tennis,Gym- 
nasium. hool gives its own movies. Picturesque 
location. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from six- 

a teen states. Catalog, address 














P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 640, Mt. Carroll, 
Hlinois 
























College for Women. 79th Year 


Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acregolf links, riding, etc, 


Saint Mary-of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Harcourt Place School FOR GIRLS. Col- 


lege preparatory and spe- 
cial courses. High academic standards. Personality and char- 
acter developed through sympathetic guidance. A teacher for 
every five girls. Commanding location (8 acres) in charming college 
town. 1200 feet above sea level. 33rd year. For catalogue 
address, Emity D. StReIBert, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


HOSMER HALL 


Day and boarding school for girls, under supervision of 
alumnae directorate. 36th year. Small classes. College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Rhythmic dancing. 
For catalog address THE PRINCIPAL, Wydown Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, pre- 
paratory school. Exceptional equipment made possible 
by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Special 
training in business fundamentals, music and oratory. 

W. EarRLE HAMBLINE, Principal, Box 10, Austinburg, Ohio. 


FOREST PARK COLLEGE 22¢h yea", Junior 
tory and Grammar School. Certificate privileges. Music, 
Violin, Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Economics. 
Year $350. Pres. ANNA S. CAIRNS, St. Louis, Missouri. 



















Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 





Lindenwood College 
1831 ST. CHARLES, MO. 1919 


Stands for sound scholarship, Christian ideals and 
thorough preparation for the useful life. True educa- 
tional environment. A.A., B.A. and B.S. degrees con- 
ferred. Music, Art, Expression and Vocational courses. 
Two million dollar endowment. Modern equipment. 
Catalog. Address 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President, Box Ki, St. Charles, Mo. 

















CHICAGO 


Kindergarten Institute 
Accredited 

A normal school, recognized by the state, for 

training specialists in Kindergarten elemen- 


tary teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. In fine 
residential section—North Side Chicago. Home- 
making and demonstration school. Catalog. 


Registrar, 701 Rush St., Chicago, IL 


Pillsbury Academy Co-educational. acres oO 
campus. 8 buildings. Maximum college preparation. 
Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Gym- 
nasium, swimming poo’ all athletics. Individual instruc- 
tion. Endowed. 43rd year. Catalog. 

Owatonna, MINNESOTA. Mi1Lo B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. 


Battle Creek Normal School $iczist 


Education 

Normal Course—September 10th. Three years. Broad, 

powerful training for a dignified profession of wholesome 

and happy service. Unrivalled facilities and equipment. 

aoaeee CrampTON, M. D., Dean, Box 39, Battle Creek, 
ichigan. 


Miami Military Institute 

Trains for good physical manhood. Collegiate. Prep. for 
Government Academics, Higher Colleges, Universities or 
business. Prep. department U. S. Army officers. 35th 
year. Catalog. Orvon GrarF Brown, M. A., President, 
Box 89, Germantown, Ohio. 


Kindergarten—Primary Training School 
Opertin, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and Con- 
servatory of Music. Address Miss Rose J. DEAN,125 ElmSt. 
FERRY HALL College preparatory and general 

high school courses, two years 
of junior college work and special instruction in music, 
expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a 
picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 
Miss Etotse R. TremMatn, Prin., Box 312, Lake Forest, II. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. An accredited and standard school for girls. A six- 
year course for college entrance beginning with the seventh 
grade. Catalogue L. Miss Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 














Beautiful, healthful location. 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


S a luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they 





are nutritive. More than this, they are ready 


Good hot or cold. 
Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry 


to serve. 


heat until all the beans are mealy, sweet and whole- 
some. It is the painstaking way, but it is the way to 
attain guality. 

Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. That 
is the unvarying testimony. And everything that 
Heinz makes is good to eat because, first, last and 


all the time the aim of the entire business is gua/ity. 


Some of the 





Vinegar 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 


Olive Oil 





four kinds 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 

















Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


“You mean Monty?” said Gypsy, sud- 
denly ashen. 

“Who should I mean?” Clay Weal stared 
at her. “Gee! I haven’t put my foot into 
it, have I? Didn’t you know Monty Ross is 
due in England on the twenty-fifth? He’s 
coming over with his battalion.” 

Prue suddenly knocked his cup over; the 
coffee ran over the table and pattered onto 
the wooden floor. He was full of remorse 
and dismay at her white face, her frightened 
eyes. “Oh! Gypsy!” she said; “Gypsy! 
Gypsy!” 

“T’m sorry I blurted it out like that. I’ve 
upset you. Can I get you anything? What 
a clumsy fool I am!” 

Gypsy gripped her sister’s shoulder with 
sudden fierce, nervous strength. “All right, 
old girl,’”’ she urged. ‘‘Steady on.” 

““T was coming to say good-by this after- 
noon,” Clay said. 

*** Good-by’!” Prudence echoed. 

“T’m due for a bombing course too. 
Things go on the same, you know. Dann 
will be back for a few days on Friday. I 
guess you'll see him.” He talked to gain 
time, watching Prue’s white face with con- 
trite eyes. “I say, I’m so sorry I blundered 
that way! Can you forgive me?” 

“Tt was the sudden shock,”’ Gypsy said in 
an aside. ‘And these are nervy times; I 
think I’ll just take her to the station.” 

“You think I’d better not come this 
afternoon?” he whispered. 

“Ves,” said Gypsy quietly. 

With a little sigh Prue sat up. “I want 
you to come,” she said, looking up at him— 
“ please.” IX 


“¢\F COURSE,” said Gypsy, “you’re 

mad! You look all right and you 
sound all right, but you’re stark, staring 
mad. You’ve all the symptoms.” 

“T don’t care if—if I wreck the world,” 
said Prudence hectically; ‘I’m going to tell 
Clay just who and what we are.” 

“Bolshevik!” cried Gypsy; then she 
gripped her sister’s arm. “Hold on, Pru- 
dence Chick! There’s lots of time before the 
real Monty Ross turns up. Bear up, my 
brave child! Nothing’s happened yet—not 
a single thing; we are just where we were.” 
And her absurd lilting heart added with a 
great mental flourish: “And Captain Dann 
is due back.” 

“What are we going to tell Monty Ross 
when he comes?” Prue demanded. 

“The sad story of our lives,” mocked 
Gypsy. “I shall try for the sob-sister job on 
a weekly paper—no, Muriel, do not deceive 
your young man. ‘Oh, what a tangled web 
we weave when first we practice to deceive.’ 
Take these few words to heart and uncan 
the goods to Archibald.” 

“Gypsy! I shall scream!” 

The Polegate train came in; a dozen 
sailors tumbled out of it, cheering incoher- 
ently; some nuns from Seaford passed 
through the barrier, smiling happily and 
peacefully; a brigadier-general, full of dec- 
orations as a Christmas tree, beamed on 
them through his eyeglass. 

“T wonder what time Mr. Weal will 
come,” breathed Prue. 

Gypsy swung round on her apprehen- 
sively. ‘Prue! You aren’t going to tell him 
really?” 

“Am!” Prue’s soft mouth shut on the 
single word like a box. 

“But it will spoil everything! At least 
wait! Captain Dann’s his pal; he’ll tell 
him; and—oh! I can’t explain; but you 
mustn’t tell him.” 

“T must,” said Prue. 

There was a strain of sheer, piglike ob- 
stinacy underlying the placid softness of 
Prudence Chick’s nature. Gypsy had en- 
countered it once or twice in her life; she 
knew that coaxing, eloquence and logic alike 
had on it the effect of paper arrows hurled 
at a ten-foot thick granite wall. “Why did 
you ask him to come round this afternoon?” 

“To tell him.” 


HEY walked home almost in silence. 

A thin drizzle had begun to fall; it 
veiled the sea and the low-lying Sussex fields 
like the closest and finest of silver gauze. 
Prue was crying quietly. 

“Suppose you don’t see Mr. Weal any 
more?” Gypsy hazarded cautiously. 

“1 don’t expect to,” said Prue. 

Then Gypsy woke up to the chilly fact 
that you cannot definitely count on the be- 
havior of anything in this life, from your 
own mother to the butter knife. Every- 
thing may grow to dumfound you and set 
you blinking. She looked at Prue as if she 
had just been introduced to her. “I don’t 
want Captain Dann to know the truth just 
yet,” she said; “and he will, if you tell Clay 
Weal. I’ve my own reasons.” 

“I’ve my own reasons, too, for telling 
Clay,” said Prudence. 


* All right,” said Gypsy, utterly baffled, 
“if you feel like that about it! Only—Clay 
Weal is sure to tell Captain Dann, and—we 
shall have to clear out.” 

They trudged along in depressed silence. 

“What will happen to Aunt Harmony?” 
Gypsy interposed with cunningnonchalance. 
‘She has only a little of the hundred left to 
see her through the remainder of this year, 
and she’s reckoning on us, you know; she 
thought she could stay at the Cottage-at- 
the-End at least until after Christmas. And 
there’s Melody.” Gypsy fingered her card. 

“What on earth has Melody got to do 
with it?” 


HEY had come to the Cottage-at-the- 

End; very sweet it looked in the fine 
silver rain. Through the window. they 
could see the joyous leap of crimson and 
golden flame. Prue’s hand was on the latch 
of the gate. 

““Melody Ross is at the Queens,” Gypsy 
announced, playing her trumps. 

But Prudence neither exclaimed nor 
wilted. “If that is so,” she said, “‘it’s all the 
more reason to begin to clear things up. I 
shall begin with Mr. Weal this afternoon.” 

At the door Harmony met them. She had 
been crying and her cheeks were reddened 
like a withered apple. “‘The Russian prince 
is coming this afternoon,” she said. ‘‘He 
sent a man with a message.” 

Gypsy looked up with a gleam of hope in 
her dark eyes. ‘What did you say?” 

“T didn’t say anything. I thought princes 
were like brokers; there wasn’t much op- 
tion.” She took Gypsy’s hands and drew 
her into an inner room. “Oh! Gypsy! 
Gypsy! There’s a letter for you from 
Melody.” 

In the other room they heard Prudence 
poking the fire and throwing on another log. 

“They sent a telegram on for me from 
Camden Town. Melody is dying! She has 
sent for me.” 

“Of course you must go. I’ll come with 
you; the crowds are rather trying.” 

“What crowds?” 

Again Gypsy looked at her curiously. 
“Peace has been declared,” she said. 

“Oh! Has it?” Harmony dismissed it in 
three words. The approaching death of one 
old woman who had had her share of life was 
wiping out all the thousands and thousands 
of boys who had died to make this day 
possible. 

“Prudence is going to tell Mr. Weal the 
whole story this afternoon,” said Gypsy 
draggingly; “perhaps it’s as well ” 

“Oh! And you want to stop her?” 

“T shan’t try.” 

“You won’t be here,” said the old lady. 
“Melody has sent for you; she wants us 
both. But one can circumvent most things,” 
added the elfish old lady. 

“Not this; they’ll be alone.” 

“The Russian prince will be here.” 

“ But ” 

“T think,”’ mused the old lady, “you can 
trust me. There is only one advantage in 
being over sixty—you can do anything with 
men; there’s really something pathetic 
about their infantile trust and belief in you. 
Given two men to play off against each 
other, you can accomplish miracles.” 





YPSY looked at Harmony with curious 
apathy. ‘‘Do what you like,” she 
said dully. 

Harmony Ross laid her withered, trem- 
bling fingers on Gypsy’s arm. ‘Why do you 
think Melody wants to see me?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“T shall go after the Russian prince has 
arrived. Melody is dying. She was such a 
pretty baby—so they said.” 

Oh! the pitiful Rip Van Winkleness of 
ey these B. C. memories! The futility 
of it! 

Prudence was out of the room when the 
Russian prince arrived; with aged and 
adroit cunning, aided by Gypsy, Harmony 
Ross had seen to that. She let his eager, 
expectant eyes flicker about the empty 
room and then she set her little piece. 

“Oh, Prince,” she said, “my sister is 
dying—in Eastbourne.” 

The prince expressed suitable regrets in 
his charmingly modulated voice, for was not 
this queer, withered little party the aunt of 
the delicious white-and-gold Englishwoman? 
Could he do anything? His car could take 
her to Eastbourne. 

“Gypsy is coming with me.” 

Then truly music burst out in his heart— 
an intense and mellow appreciation of the 
fascinating, adorable unconventionality of 
England possessed him. 

“Prudence will be here alone,” said the 
aunt. “Iam worried, Prince, just worried to 
death. It is not comme il faut!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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For “Sunday Best” 
or “Saturday Play” 


O watch them a/zer school, you would hardly 
believe that boys cared much for clothes. It’s 
rough and tumble, over wall and under fence; on 
the ground or up a tree; playing leap-frog, playing 
shinny, playing Cowboys, playing Indians. 
In school or on Sunday, however, every boy likes to look 


well dressed, and if you “Dress Your Boy in Cordurey’’ in the 


new — 


CROMPTON “All-Weather” CORDUROY 


—the double-duty Corduroy that makes suits handsome and 
durable, soft and flexible —your boy will be wearing suits 
fit for “‘Saturday Play” and “Sunday Best’’; double-duty suits 
that will stand more wear than any suit he ever wore before. 


CROMPTON “All-Weather” CORDUROY— is so pro- 
tected against water-damage that even after a severe wetting 
it will not stiffen, shrink, lose its 
shape or lose its color. 





The leading bays clothing stores CROMPTON 
are now featuring suits made of PURUME LOIN 
CROMPTON ‘‘ ALL-WEATHER’’ ? y 


CORDUROY. Look for this trade MT 15" 
: I ; All ad 4\: ather 
mark in the next suit you buy, veces 


the mark of highest quality in \ LZ\ 
boy-suit cloth. GI@) °SB) 6) °X@) 4 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., ine. 
31 East 31st Street New York 
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Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


“Should I go?” he asked, infinitely dis- 
sonny and hardly resigned. ‘Of course 

will,’ 

“Go!” She stared up at him. “You must 
stay. She can’t be left alone with him; that 
is exactly what I am so afraid of.” 

His Highness frankly was all at sea. 

“T have got to know the truth in a way 
that seals my lips to Prue,” she said. 

“What truth?” He was now, being a 
-oggumaias young man, merely humoring 

er. 

“ About the young man who is coming this 
afternoon.” Harmony Ross’ agitation in- 
creased in volume. “You have tact,” she 
said; “you can make it impossible for him 
to hold any private communication with 
Prudence, without either of them suspecting 
you know anything.” 

“T am sorry,” said the prince with perfect 
politeness, “‘but I have not the very smallest 
idea what you are talking about.” 

“Clay Weal”—Harmony waxed more 
agitated and more explicit—“‘he has a tre- 
mendous passion for our Prudence.” 

“The deuce he has!” frowned the Rus- 
sian. 

“He is a Yankee soldier up at the air sta- 
tion,” said Harmony, “and from the first 
Prudence attracted him.” 

“Tt is not desirable that she should?” 

“Tt is absolutely undesirable.” 

The prince, still suffering from mental in- 
dignation, regarded her doubtfully. “He is 
not a good fellow, this American?” 


“Why did you send him away?” she com- 
manded. 

The artist in the prince acknowledged and 
admired the challenge. “There was a 
woman,” he said, entranced by the unsus- 
pected vision of an English girl being herself. 

“You are a perfect beast!” said Prue. 

“You love him!” challenged the prince 
baldly. He looked away from Prue’s eyes 
because the answer in words hurt less. 

“Tlove him!” exulted Prudence, unfurling 
the avowal like a banner. 

“My dear,” said the prince—his careful 
training fell from him and left him groping 
pitifully for words—“ you ought to know— 
he—he’s married!” 

“Who says so?” 

The prince thought of Miss Harmony. 
“T know it for a fact,”’ he declared. 

>, 4 
Barbe is a space with two doors,” said the 
white-haired nurse, “and humanity is 
always just coming in or just going out,” 

“T know,” said Harmony Ross; ‘I know”; 
and she and Gypsy walked out into the crisp 
early morning sunshine arm in arm. 

White-faced and bleak they stood staring 
at some of the winter wall flowers. The 
slanting sun striped the fading onyx and 
ruby and amber and lemon and delicious 
agate of the blossoms with gold, and the 
heavy beauty of their scent mingled with the 
briny tang of the sea. 


were—the young living seem so much more 
vital than the old dead.” . 

Gypsy drew a long breath, half of relicf, 
half of weariness. “I'll just see you to the 
station and then I’ll climb up Beachy Head. 
I—I feel like it. I'll be all right when I come 
home.” 

Harmony’s hand closed over the girl’s. 
“Don’t worry! Monty can marry his girl 
now. You’ve made it easy for everyone!” 

Then they walked on in silence. 


4b first: thing that Harmony noticed, 
when she reached the Cottage-at-the- 
End, was the dustiness of the big room, the 
smell of stale tobacco, the trail of cigarette 
ash, the dishevelment of the sweet-pea 
chintz. The trail of cigarette ash bespoke 
unimaginable mental chaos in the domesti- 
cated Prudence; the untended room shrieked 
her despair. 

Nerved for anything, Harmony sought 
her and found her feeding Melisande Chick’s 
rabbits with hot bran. 

“Your sister?” said Prudence, jumping at 
the sight of her. 

Harmony nodded, dismissing sympathy 
and comment. ‘‘What’s happened to the 
speckled one—to Clay Weal?” 

The white-and-gold girl turned; she had 
nevet seemed so white or so gold. ‘“‘He was 
married,” she said. 

There was a long silence, filled with rab- 
bit munching and the slow tears falling off 
Prudence’s averted face. “Bilge!” 
she exclaimed. 





“He is extraordinarily attractive. 
to women, a dangerously fascinating 
man; and I cannot, by reason of my 
source of information, tell Prudence 
what I know about him.” 

“You might tell me,” suggested 
the prince. 

“He is ——” said Harmony. 
Prudence could be heard coming 
downstairs. Harmony raised her- 
self on tiptoe and twittered wildly in 
his princely ear. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the prince. 
“In that case I'll stay till you come 
back.” 


” 


O IT was that the freckled Yan- 
kee, entering with shining eyes 
and a racing pulse, had both bottled 
down to normal by the sight of a 
pale-faced, aristocratic and elegant 
young man, very much at home on 
the sweet-pea chintz. Prudence was 
on the sweet-pea chintz, too, and on 
tenterhooks at the same time. 

Her greeting and Clay’s were con- 
strained; and throughout the long, 
wet afternoon the intolerable _re- 
pression of red-hot things unspoken 
and overflowing hearts uneased op- 
pressed them, rendering them nerv- 
ous and distrait. -The anxious color 
deepened in Prudence’s delightful 
face; its placidity became tinged 
with a fascinating and attractive ex- 
pectancy; but still the royal visitor 
did not go. They made toast over 
the fire, and Clay followed Prudence 
into the kitchen. The prince fol- 





How About Mother? 
By Madeline Bridges 
Bobby speaks: 


Ney there’s something that just gets me; 


It’s just a regular bother; 
Everyone has a vacation—see? 
Everyone—sure—but Mother! 


Father—he likes to have week-ends; 
He’s always somewhere or other — 

Fishing — out with a lot of friends; 
But— gee!—he never takes Mothe:. 


Sisters—they get two weeks or so; 
Only ten days for brother; 


You’d ought to see them hustle and go— 


Every last one but Mother. 


‘Then, when it gets so hot and close, 


It feels like next thing you’ll smother, 
I’m sent to grandma’s or Uncle Joe’s— 
Nobody home but Mother! 


She’s always working—both day and night; 


She works, but she says she’d ruther; 
Everyone gets a vacation all right; 


What’s the matter with one for Mother? 


Prudence’s blue eyes were vivid 
with despair. ‘The Russian prince 
told me so,”’ she said. 

Harmony clucked violently. 
Through the little orchard the frosted 
lichens of the apple trees gleamed 
like silver, and beyond came the 
sheen of the frosted hedge, like a 
barrier of lace shutting off the vulgar 
world. “Prudence,” Harmony asked 
abruptly, “do you want to marry 
Clay Weal?” 

“Not if it means a divorce,” said 
Prudence. 

‘A man can’t be divorced without 
being married.” 

“But the prince told me he was 
married.” 

“And I told the prince.” 

“ Voul ”? 

“Tt was the only thing I could 
think of at the minute,” Harmony 
explained. “It wouldn’t have done 
for you to tell Clay Weal just then, 
Prudence. Clay would have told 
Captain Dann, and he would have 
told Monty and ——” 

“You mean Clay isn’t married?” 

“Of course he isn’t married. 
Melody has put everything right. 
She’s left Monty his twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year and—me two 
thousand pounds a year—and he can 
marry a Hottentot if—if he likes. 
Gypsy explained everything to her. 
Melody was perfectly sane; the will 
was properly attested; if Monty 
wants to marry Melisande, he can.” 








lowed Clay. They were baffled by a . 
display of manners, blockaded by 
charm, circumvented by tact on every hand. 

Prudence was nearly in tears; little sobs 
kept rising in her throat and had to be 
thrust down again by swallowing and polite- 
ness. As she listened to personal impressions 
of the Czar, she believed just everything that 
had ever been written of the Romanoffs, 
And Clay Weal saw red and thought he’d 
have to hit the prince then and there. 

“T guess I’d better be going,” he hazarded, 
courteous as a coyote. 


oft rose. Her mouth was quiv- 
ering and her eyes semaphored wildly, 
but Clay’s receiving station was shut. He 
was a very sore and hurt man. “You'll 
come again,” she twittered. “I wanted to 
talk to you.” 

They stood there staring at each other like 
two unhappy, tongue-tied, miserable chil- 
dren, while the sweet oil of royal courtesy 
oozed over them. 

The prince saw him to the door. He 
watthed him solicitously down the wet path 
between the dried brown sticks of last year’s 
flowers. ‘‘I hope I meet you again,” said the 
prince. 

Clay’s hopes, primitive and meaty things 
minted by a strong man, were unexpressed. 

With a sigh of relief the prince dropped on 
to the music stool and plunged into Ravel’s 
“Miroirs.” Prudence stared out of the win- 
dow, and her face expressed the most abject 
misery and pale dismay. As the music ate 
into her, it ground away, mesh by mesh, the 
mask of convention. She swung round on 
the player, her eyes blazing. 


“Tt’s so queer to think of Melody’s being 
dead—somehow—this morning,” Harmony 
said in an arid little voice. 

‘*T’m glad I explained I wasn’t Melisande 

Chick.” Gypsy’s voice was tired and arid. 
“I’m glad I put it all right for—for Monty 
Ross.” 
“T don’t think I grasped it, dear,” said 
Harmony. “I kept looking at Mclody and 
thinking how I once put the heel of my sand 
shoe in all the supper tarts so that I could 
have the lot; I didn’t mind a rubbery taste 
and she did.” 

“Your sister left all her money to Monty 
Ross, without any conditions, with the ex- 
ception of two thousand pounds a year to 
you for life. That means that Melisande can 
marry Monty.” . 

“T have never known Melody so sweet, 
except once when she was very ill with 
German measles. She gave me all her things, 
and by the time the last measle spot went 
she’d got the last of her things back again.” 


Ci stooped in the cold, sparkling sun- 
shine and gathered the frail little figure 
in her arms. “I’m so glad about the two 
thousand pounds, dear! Things are coming 
right! Oh! I wonder—I wonder if Prue told 
Clay Weal.” 

“Not if I know His Highness.” 

“Are you going home now?” 

“Yes; I want to see how things have 
fared.” The shriveled old lady regarded 
Gypsy with glittering, sunken eyes. “When 
one is old, child—I do not want to seem 
hard; you know, though, what circumstances 


Prudence, the tranquil, thecreamy, 
the serene, swung round. Through 
the silver pillars of the apple trees echoed 
the astounding lilt in her voice. “Oh!” said 
Prudence; ‘‘and I’ve sent Clay away!” 


A Harmony knew, amazed, that it 
really was the first morning of the world, 


and that life and primitive first-woman im- 


pulses were in action. Prudence had her by 
the shoulders, shaking her to and fro. ; 

“He goes this afternoon—and it’s your 
fault!”’ said Prudence. “Your fault! Your 
fault!” 

She had her back to the gate. But Har- 
mony faced it and, as she swung to and fro 
in that desperate grip, it flashed up and down 
in her vision like an opening and shutting 
window. And looking through it, she saw 
Clay Weal. She made frantic motions with 
her hands. “Clay!” she bleated. 

Prudence’s hands dropped from Har- 
mony’s shoulders. She turned a face that 
was as the morning to the gate; she was 
vivid, vital, splendid, insistent; she seemed 
to shine as the day shone, to be a part of it. 
“Clay!” she said; “Clay!” 

He came toward her, walking swiftly. 

“T never met Monty Ross in my life,” said 
Prudence. “And that beastly prince told 
me you were married—and—Oh! Clay, Clay! 
you might have gone!” 

“You mean?” said the young American. 

But Prudence was struggling into the 
mental outfit of a lady, discarding the outfit 
of a woman; it was made for one occasion in 
her life and it had suited her well as an 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Try Sani-Flush. You'll 
never go back to the old irk- 
some way of cleaning the 

t-bowl. 


Sani-Flush makes the work 
so easy—and does it so much 
better. A\ll you have to do is 
to sprinkle a little into the 
closet-bowl whenever neces- 
sary—follow the directions on 
the can—then flush. 


Stains of all kinds, even rust 
marks, disappear. And the reg- 
ular use of Sani-Flush keeps 
the closet-bowl and trap clean. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
810 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian : 
D F. RITCHIE 
CO., Limited 


Toronto 





Ask your deals of once 
for Sani-Flush. If he | 
isunableto supply you § 
immediately, send us 
25c (stamps or coin) 
fora full size can post- 
paid. (Canadian price 
35 cents; foreign price 
50c.) 











Remove Corns 


With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 














tender, aching corn or a Callus for a 
few nights. 
shortly theentirecorn orcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 


The soreness stops and 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 


corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 


You feel 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle’ of 


Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. — | 


Small bottles can be had il any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 





{ Envelopes for each. Parcel Post prepaid. 50 Engra 





, $1.26, 
ang correct forms. Roxal Engraving CQ,.§14A Walnut St. 
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As-the- Petals 





‘AS -THE~PETALS’ M-D- 


An Ideal Doctor! 
Hs Powders are a 


Pleasure to Take! 


g F scorching suns and hot, dry winds 
make summer a time of torture for 
you—just so many weary days of ir- 
ritating, smarting discomfort—that 
means you need more than an or- 
dinary talcum powder. In 4s-the- 
Petals Talcum you find just the 
right quality of medication to soothe 
and benefit the tortured skin. 


Cool and refreshing as a breeze 
from the sea, it keeps you happy 
and comfortable through the hottest 
weather! 


The delightful fragrance of 4s- 
the-Petals Talcum Powder and its 
magic, soothing touch are also found 
in As-the- Petals Face Powder—more 
than just a safe powder—it protects, im- 
proves and beautifies at the same time! 


As-the-Petals'Talcum Powder is 
25c—the Face Powder 60c. Other 
As-the-Petals toilet requisites are 
the Toilet Water at $1.50, the Ex- 
tract at $1.50 and the 
Sachet at 75c¢. 





DEPT. 1-R 
NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Face Powder,with Send 25c for a sample bottle of As-the-Petals 
the same magic Perfume—we want you to know its bewitching 
touch, is 6oc, 


fragrance, and mere words can’t describe it. 

















Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


emergency garment. “I don’t know what 
I mean,” she said. 

And Harmony Ross sat on the wet grass 
and looked at Clay’s broad back and the 
little bit of gold hair that strayed over his 
shoulder. As she surveyed it and felt her- 
self tenderly, she remarked: “My goodness 
me! You can thank your lucky stars you’re 
big and strong.” 


“T TANG it all!” said Captain Dann, and 
hung up the receiver. 

“Hullo, Dann! - Has she turned you 
down?” asked an olive-colored “loot.” 

Dann swung out of the mess room. 

- “Seems a bit crumpled about some- 
thing,” the ‘loot’ remarked. " 

“Tt wasn’t a woman on the phone,”’ put 
in a lazy major. ‘‘Monty Ross was the 
name. ‘Monty Ross wants to speak to 
Captain Dann.’ Trunk call from town. You 
fellows, you’re girl mad!” 

“Tt’s a nice malady,” said the youth. 
“Father had it.” 

In the pleasant fog of an oil stove and a 
dozen pipes the intermittent whistling that 
accompanied sundry literary efforts to the 
home town took the place of the conversa- 
tion again. 

The message that came over the phone 
had been very simple: “I’m married. Will 
you go and prepare them at the Cottage-at- 
the-End?” 

That, from Montague Ross, Esquire, 
supposed to be nestling in Illinois, had 
sufficed to turn a sane young man of excel- 
lent principles and unimpeachable character 
into a volcano, a tornado, a brigand. Even 
as Dann strode fiercely and unseeingly up 
the lane, the frugal-minded Monty Ross, 
unaware of his Aunt Melody’s decease and 
his acquisition of twenty thousand pounds a 
year, was striving to gct his three minutes 
of conversation. ; 

‘Never mind,” soothed the Titian-haired 
bride, opening the door of the telephone 
booth and letting a thousand stray noises in. 
‘As long as he goes down and tells Gypsy 
and Prudence to get ready for us—of course 
they won’t like leaving before the year is 
up—but still ——” 

“T’d give a lot to know why that darned 
old idiot Dann hung up,” snorted Monty. 
“T wanted to tell him we didn’t give a fig 
for old Aunt Melody and I’d married an 
English girl.” 


ELISANDE ROSS gave a tiny sigh; 

Monty had told the story so many 
times since their marriage—twenty thou- 
sand a year thrown regardless of cost on 
the altar of romance! The twenty thousand 
had been thrown sometimes twice an hour; 
she felt the altar of romance creaking a little 
under the weight, yet she was not an analyt- 
ical young woman. 

“He must have guessed—you started for 
America after he’d set sail for England and 
I’d asked him to see you—he’d find only 
your cousins there; and by gosh, Millie, I 
gave him a ring for you! Why didn’t he 
start twittering about that ring?” 

“You gave him a ring for me?” 

“Sure thing! I said: ‘Give that to “the 
Chicken.”’ There was a letter too; and 
then you came sprinting across the herring 
pond and I clean forgot. Dann’s gone daft, 
Millie; that’s his trouble.” 

“T expect he knows Gypsy and Prudence. 
We'll go down there to-morrow afternoon; 
and this afternoon we'll go to your Aunt 
Melody’s solicitors and find out where she 
is and go and tell her you’ve married me.” 

“Can you bear to wait?” scorned Monta- 
gue Ross valiantly. “Don’t you make the 
whole Liberty Loan look like a lost half- 

nny?” And he memorized her every eye- 
fash, standing within a stone’s throw of 
Charing Cross. 

She bore it pinkly and with dimples. “I 
-—_ you twenty thousand a year, dear,” she 
said. 

He strangled the last sigh he ever made 
over the bargain. By three o’clock Melody 
Ross’ lawyers had outlined the situation, 
and by four o’clock he was trying to buy up 
the Ritz in order to get a corner table for 
celebration by two. 

Meanwhile Dann raved like a Bolshevik 
and mourned like Gypsy’s own mother: “It 
was a dastardly trick! It was a cruel thing!” 

“T’m married! Will you go and prepare 
them at the Cottage-at-the-End?” 

The superb insolence! The effrontery! 
The general, wholesale—oh, well! Dann 
drew a case from his pocket, and the pale, 


* lemon-colored afternoon sunshine winked 


on diamonds. He gazed on it as if it had 
been the Kaiser’s personal confession, and 
ny hedges swept past him in a sort of jazz 
o , 

A navigation officer from the depot slowed 
down on his motorcycle: “Want a lift, 
Dann?” 


“T want the bike.” 

“Steady on!” cautioned the little man on 
the huge motorcycle. “I’ll-have to walk.” 

‘Jog your liver!” said Dann ferociously. 
“T’ve got to have that machine, Crewe.” 

The smaller man got off with sudden agil- 
ity. “By the look of you, it’s either bur- 
glary or bigamy or both,” he said. “Nip 
along.” 

Dann “nipped,” and the little navigation 
officer stood, mouth open, and watched 
Dann flash round the bends in the winding 
road. ‘And what will you tell her?” rustled 
the papery leaves. ‘‘How’ll you fix it so’s 
it doesn’t hurt her dear pride?” gritted the 
dust in his tecth. ‘‘Some job!” moaned 
the wind sobbingly. 

And yet, underneath, Dann had an 
overlaid, uplifted feeling impossible to de- 
scribe, like getting marricd or going to the 
dentist or paying an overdue income tax— 
a snag, a wrench, and peace beyond! He 
could have throttled Montague Ross with 
the left hand and shaken hands with the 
right, for Montague had had the audacious 
villainy and the divine good sense to marry 
someone else. As this thing illuminated 
itself in his brain he let the motorcycle 
“eat up” the road so quickly it nearly 
curled behind him. It was the most purely 
exhilarating hour in what had not been an 
unexhilarating life. 


4 h gray shadows suddenly fell from no- 
where, lozenges of darkness under the 
hedges, oblongs of violet across the hills, 
and across the dikes lay little round pools 
with the stars reflected in them like scat- 
tered diamonds. 

Under an elm, shawled in shadow, Pru- 
dence and Clay Weal sat on a stump and 
made the 1919 edition of Adam-and-Eve 
talk. They did not see Dann. He did not 
see them. They were deciding which day of 
the following week they could be married. 
They were soul shrimping shyly in each 
other’s eyes. Nothing but an airplane land- 
ing suddenly on their laps would have dis- 
turbed them. 

Dann burst in on Harmony Ross, with- 
out knocking, like an avenging god. 

“Captain Dann!” she chirruped. 

“Monty Ross is married,” he said. 
“They’re coming down here.” 

“Gypsy and Prue and I will have to sleep 
together then, unless they want us to clear 
out. We must stay till they come, because 
of feeding the chickens and things. Has 
Monty arrived in England?” 

“He phoned me at the depot an hour ago. 
I only arrived back from Salisbury myself 
at noon—and I’ve the engagement ring in 
my pocket.” 

“Go and pop it on then,” advised Har- 
mony. ‘Gypsy is in there. If you listen 
you'll hear her blow her nose; that means 
she’s crying.” 

“Doyouunderstand?” said Dann through 
his teeth. 

“Do you?” said Harmony. 

“Do you know Monty?” 

“T haven’t seen him since the dribbling 
age.’’ She reached up and put her hands on 
his shoulders. ‘Bear up, sonny; she’s in 
there, and there’s no light and a big fire.” 

“One thing I must know: Did Gypsy 
care for Monty Ross?” 

‘*She’s never seen him in her life.” 

“Never seen Monty?” 

“Never.” 

“Then it was Prue!” 

“Prue’s never seen him either. It’s a long 
play told in a few words, and this is the last 
act. Prue is going to marry Clay Weal next 
week. Monty is my nephew. [ think, un- 
less he’s done a quick change, that he’s mar- 
ried the girls’ cousin, Melisande Chick, who 
owns this cottage.” 

Captain Dann stared, speechless, trying 
to take it all in. 

“T told you it was the last act. Go and 
take your cue.” There were tears in Har- 
mony’s eyes as she spoke. 


‘a door shut behind the gallant captain 
with a little click. “Gypsy,” he said, “I 
don’t understand anything, and I don’t 
care. Will you marry me to-morrow?” 

The little heap on the cushions before the 
fire stirred and quivered. 

“The day after?” 

The slim detached itself and sat up. 

“The third day you will have no option; 
I shall marry you.”. . . 

After the twentieth kiss he said: “Now 
you can tell me things.” 

On the crest of the forty-fourth he said: 
“Why waste time talking?” 

On the wings of the thousandth kiss they 
eddied slowly back to earth and smelt fried 
onions and heard Harmony say: 

“Tf the four of you eat them, your kisses 
won’t smell.” 

THE END) 
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“Acid-Mouth” Plays 


No Favorites 


Age means 2 nothing to 
‘Acid -Mouth.”’ It de- 
scends on the rich and the 
poor, the young and the 
oldalike. Dental authori- 
ties believe that it is the 
chief cause of toothache 
and tooth decay. And 95 
in every 100 persons are 
said to have it. As there 
are over one hundred million people in the 
United States, that would mean that at least 
ninety-five million have an acid condition 
of the mouth. 


There, briefly, 
are your chances 
to escape ‘*Acid- 
Mouth’’— oly 1 
in 20. Avery small 
chance to gamble 
on when any- 
thing as important to your health and ap- 
pearance as your teeth is at stake, a chance 
you can’t afford to take. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth,’’ because it stimulates the abundant, 
normal flow of saliva, which as you know 
is distinctly alkaline and therefore the most 
natural and effective 
means of neutralizing un- 
favorable mouth acids. It 
is the only mouth wash 
and tooth cleanser you 
need, and Pebeco helps 
you to obtain it in nor- 
mal quantities. 








Pebeco contains ma- 
terials so fine and unir- 
ritating that they will not 
scratch the enamel or injure the delicate 
mouth membranes. Yet they certainly do 





TOOTH PASTE 


 ——— 


ee 


PEBECO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 





all that the ingredients 
of a good dentifrice could 
be expected todo. Pebeco 
helps to whiten and pol- 
ish the teeth; to break 
up the protein plaques 
to which harmful germs, 
food particles and tobac- 
co stains adhere; to re- 
move tartar and the slimy 
or glutinous coatings deposited on the teeth 
from the saliva; to invigorate the gums and 
refresh the whole interior of the mouth. 


Send for free Lit- 
mus Test Papers 
and a Ten-day 
Trial Tube of 
Pebeco. 


Moisten one of 
the blue Litmus 
Test Papers on 
your tongue. Remove it. If it remains blue, 
your mouth isnormal. But if it turns pink— 
as it will ninety-five times in one hundred— 
you have “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


If it does turn pink, 
make this second test: 
Brush your teeth and 
gums with Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. Then moisten an- 
other Litmus Test Paper 
on your tongue. This 
time it will remain blue, 
thus showing you that 
Pebeco does tend to coun- 
teract ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” 


Send us your name and 
address, and we will 
gladly mail you the ten- 
day trial tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers. 
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Dandy shoes 
for dainty feet 


. Keds are the proper sort of 
‘shoes for summer. You have 
heard about them, of course. 
Boys and girls are wearing 
them everywhere. 


When you wear Keds, it’s 
next to going barefoot. The 
rubber soles are springy and 
almost noiseless. The canvas 
tops are so light and wonder- 
fully comfortable. 


There are Keds for school, 
Keds for sports, Keds for spe- 
cial occasions. Just the kind of 
good-looking shoes you want! 
And they cost really very 
little and wear splendidly. 


You can obtain Keds at any 
good shoe-store. Get Mother 
and Dad to go with you and 
select a pair for themselves as 
well. Ask for Keds. Look 
for the name “Keds”’ stamped 
on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 















































































































Take-it-Easy Summer Meals 
By Katherine Campion 





IDSUMMER, with its long 
4| golden days, its blue skies 

}| and its blossoms, is not al- 
A| ways an unmixed blessing to 
|| the housewife, for all ‘its 
|| beauty and joyousness; for 
/1)| the sunshine that means pic- 

= + nics and tennis and excur- 
sions to the woods for the rest of the family 
too often means for her a stifling kitchen, a 
hot range and a flagging appetite when the 
dinner is ready to serve. This is all wrong; 














. the house mother is entitled to her share of 


summertime delights as well as any other 
member of the family, and if she manages 
rightly, taking forethought for the morrow 
and planning her. work systematically, she 
may also enjoy long, delightful rambles in 
the woods, or afternoons in the hammock 
with some fascinating book, without suffer- 
ing the slightest pangs of conscience. 

In many homes the problem of cool cook- 
ery in hot weather is solved by serving only 
cold meals. 

The cold meal is all very well on a day 
when the thermometer is soaring close to 


the hundred mark and hot food is almost 


repugnant, but on an ordinary summer 
day, when the children have been frolicking 
outdoors since morning and the man of the 
house is apt to come home tired and hungry, 
there is nothing so welcome as a hot dinner. 
If it seems too great an undertaking to 
a an entire warm meal, let us at least 
ve one good, substantial, savory dish as 
the piéce de résistance, with a cool salad and 
a tasty dessert to supplement it. Such a 
dinner, invitingly served, will be both nour- 
ishing and sufficient, and will be easy to 
prepare, provided one manages properly. 


AKE the dinner schedule in the morn- 
ing before the rays of the sun have 
become as trying as they will probably be- 
come later in the day. Take stock of the 
contents of the refrigerator and the pantry, 
and plan the luncheon, dinner and next 
morning’s breakfast as well. It is an excel- 
lent plan to keep a little slate or a tablet in 
the kitchen and to write the menus as soon 
as they have been planned; then there will 
be no need to tax the memory with them. 

If the housewife is wise she will prepare 
the dinner almost in its entirety before she 
leaves the kitchen after the breakfast dishes 
have been washed. There are many short 
cuts to easy cookery, many of them more 
economical as well as more efficient than the 
longer and more complex methods. Many 
vegetables may be cooked in quantities and 
put away in a cool place to be served in 
various ways. String beans dressed with a 
white sauce will make a tasty hot vegetable 
for to-day’s dinner; cold, with a vinaigrette, 
they will be delicious to-morrow. 

Beets also may find their place on the 
table, smoking hot and buttered one day, 
while the next they may be served jellied or 
combined with ‘sliced green peppers in an 
appetizing dish of spiced or pickled beets. 

The dessert may be prepared, lettuce 
washed and folded away in a cold place in 
a piece of cheesecloth, tomatoes scalded, 
peeled and tucked away next the ice to chill 
and become firm, and French, boiled or 
mayonnaise dressing may be made in quan- 
tities, placed in a fruit jar in a cool corner 
of the refrigerator until needed. Then the 
jar should be shaken ‘vigorously and the 
dressing will be quite ready to use. 

In preparing the dessert it is almost as 
easy to make two puddings at once as to 

e one alone. They may be quite differ- 
ent, but may be baked with one heating of 
the oven. The first pudding, perhaps a sim- 
ple lemon bread pudding, might be served 
warm with an otherwise cold dinner; while 
the second, a peach or an apple sago, or a 
fruit custard served icy cold with top milk 
or cream, will make a delicious finish for a 
hot dinner the next day. 


r THE family insists upon berry pies— 
and what normal family does not?—it 
may be gratified with but a small outlay 
of labor. While making a blackberry or a 
green-apple pie, prepare also two extra pie 
shells, baking them on inverted pie tins and 
pricking them well with a fork to insure even 
baking. These shells will keep nicely sev- 
eral days, and may be filled in many de- 
lectable ways. ‘Sliced and sugared peaches 
laced in the pastry shell, which has been 
reshened for a few moments in the oven, 
make a tempting dessert; a lemon or an 
orange filling may be used for the second 
shell, or a delicious fruit tart, made by fill- 
ing the shell with crushed or stewed fruit 
and topping this with meringue or whipped 
cream, ight be preferred. 
There are two aids tosummertime cookery 
that I should like to see in every kitchen— 





the fireless cooker and the ice-cream freezer. 
Armed with these two implements, the mid- 
summer battle with fatigue and heat is won 
almost at the outset, and/at no lowering of 
the standard of good cookery which almost 
every careful housewife has set for herself. 

The fireless cooker solves the question of 
the hot evening meal satisfactorily and ade- 
quately. Its use insures the substantial, 
nourishing, well-cooked dinner to which 
every family is entitled. It also solves to a 
great extent the problem of the high cost of 
living, for the less choice cuts of meat, which 
require extra care and long cooking to bring 
out all their nourishing qualities, are made 
tender, rich and appetizing when subjected 
to the low temperature of the fireless cooker. 
Soups, stews, braised meats, delicious Bos- 
ton brown bread, which is as good any day 
as cake, rice puddings and other tempting 
dishes, may be served every day, no matter 
what the thermometer says, without the 
slightest discomfort to the house mother if 
she has recourse to one of these helpful ad- 
juncts to good living. 


To possession of an ice-cream freezer 
does not mean a greatly increased dairy 
or ice bill, but it does mean a wholesome, 
tempting dessert, made early in the morn- 
ing and left in the cool cellar or on the back 
porch ready to be served at dinnertime, 
without further work or anxiety. 

Homemade ice cream is always fascinat- 
ing, for it is capable of so many changes and 
innovations. The foundation may be only 
a good boiled custard, vanilla flavored and 
made smooth and velvety by the addition 
of a little cornstarch during the cooking; 
but its variations are limitless. The saucer 
of berries left from breakfast, with a banana 
or a few peaches all cut into small pieces and 
added just before the cream is packed, will 
make a most delicious harlequin custard. 
Figs or dates may be used in place of fresh 
fruits if slteeed. 

And if cake is desired occasionally, it is 
well for the housewife to have at her com- 
mand one easily made formula, which she 
may vary to suit her requirements. It is not 
necessary to run to the cookbook every time 
a cake is to be made. One recipe that has 
been tried and not found wanting, and 
which can be so quickly put together that 
the house mother can almost make it with 
her eyes closed, is all that should be de- 
manded by any family in midsummer. 

If you have not such a recipe, perhaps 
you may like to try one which has been a 
favorite of mine for several years. I can 
heartily recommend it: Beat three eggs, 
without separating, to a stiff froth; add one 
cupful of sugar, and continye beating until 
the mixture is like a batter. Flavor with 
vanilla, almond or grated orange or lemon 
peel, and add four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, beating once more vigorously. Sift 
together one level cupful of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt. Toss into the egg mix- 
ture by spoonfuls and beat well. Bake in 
layer-cake pans, patty tins, as a loaf cake 
or in any other way that you prefer. The. 
cake is fine-grained, light and delicate. I 
make it in ten minutes, never removing the 
egg beater from the bowl after I begin to 
beat the eggs. 


F A RICHER cake is desired two table- 

spoonfuls of melted butter may be beaten 
into the batter just before it is poured into 
thepans. Try thecakein this way: Bakeit 
in two layer-cake pans, put it together with 
sliced and sugared peaches and serve it 
with cream. Orputit together with crushed 
raspberries, sweetened, or with new-apple 
sauce pressed through a sieve and beaten 
with one egg white to a stiff froth. It is 
delicious baked in a flat pan, sprinkled with 
grated coconut just before it is done, and 
cut into diamonds when ing. 

For a hot evening, when only cold dishes 
are in demand, try this Peasant’s Salad: 
Slice cold ham, tongue or any other meat 
that is preferred into thin, delicate slices 
and arrange them in the center of a shallow 
salad. bowl or on a platter. Cut cold boiled 

tatoes into dice or balls and roll them in a 

ittle mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 
Arrange the potatoes in a ring about the 
meat, and around them place a ring of cel- 
ery cut into bits, blanched in cold water and 
moistened with the salad dressing. 

Young carrots or beets, boiled and cut 
into balls or cubes and also mixed with salad 
dressing, should be arranged about the cel- 
ery, and cress or lettuce leaves are used to 
border the entire salad. Garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs and tiny green pickles cut into 
halves wise, or with small crimson 
radishes. This salad will provide an entire 
meal, with the exception of dessert. 
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“It takes a special cake flour to make the best cake” 






Tited delicious sponge cake, 
served with —- on 

lemonade or milk, 

* deli htful Reisuenther 

luncheon. Try it. 


Sponge Cake You're Proud to Make 


Thousands upon thousands of housewives for 24 
years have relied solely on the world-famous Swans 
Down Cake Flour—the secret of successful, econom- 
ical cake-baking. This is a flour especially prepared 
for making lighter, whiter, finer, better cake, such as 
you will be proud to make. 


The amount of Swans Down used in a cake costs 
but a few cents, yet it has more to do with the success 
of the cake than any other ingredient, because flour is 
the foundation of every cake. 


The best grocer in your neighborhood sells Swans Down Cake Flour 


| (12 tested recipes in every package). If it happens that he does not, send 
+ sel us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Sponge Cake With Cream Filling Our “Cake Secrets,”’ 1919 edition, was prepared by 
rents ol not Be Janet McKenzie Hill. This complete text-book on 
frac, and gradually beatin 154 cupfuls of Swans Bown Cake Blow cake baking will be sent on receipt of ten cents, cur- 
two layers in a moderate oven. Put ee together with Cream r ency or stamps. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


— Cream Filling ini 

Mix % cupful sugar with cupful flour and \% teaspoonful salt. 
Beat two s and stir into hn abete mixture. Scald 2 cupfuls milk in 
a double boiler and add the first mixture, stirring constantly until 


thick. Cool, and flavor with 1 teaspoonful vanilla. Established 1856 
Govenadt Icing e 

until a re oh. n tried ry ye eS "Fast before f te- Evansville Ind iana 

moving from the re "add 1 tables; ul of butter and 1 teaspoonful 


of v Beat until stiff enough to spread on cake. The top may Also manufacturers of Swans Down Wheat Bran. Nature’s laxative food 
be “decorated with nuts. 


DOWN . 


Pospared (Not 5 i Rising) 


Preferred paces ewives for 24 years 
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There is just enough 
Boric Acid in 
Colgate’s Talc 


This proves it: 


Analysis of Talc Powders 
by A. A. Breneman, M.Sc. 


Feb. 14, 1916 
Colgate’s Talc contains 10.54%* of boric 





With Colgate’s youare 
sure of the safe anti- 
septic action of the 


right amount of boric acid 
acid—as well as of su- No. 2 Talcum powder contains no boric 
perior fineness and aci 
absorbent action. You No. 3 Talcum powder contains 4.00% 
are sure also of two of boric acid 

\ other healing and No. 4 Talcum powder contains 1.12% 
soothing ingredients of boric aci 
which Dr. Breneman No. 5 Talcum powder contains .40% 
found in Colgate’s and of boric —_— 
in none of the others. No. 6 Talcum powder contains no boric 


acii 
*Just the right amount 


Six years before, Dr. Breneman made 
the same test, with the same brands. 
The only difference is that the 1916 re- 

t shows that Colgate’s and one other 
Fale have somewhat increased the 
amount of boric acid. 











have the comfort the 


boric acid means 


Is your baby going to 






The widest choice of perfumes 
also — there are 11 different 
scents of Colgate’s, besides 
Tinted and’ Unscented Tales. 


A dainty trial box sent 
for 2 cents in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 
199 Fulton St., New York 
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_ Making a French Omelet 


By Caroline B. King 


aaq|HAT a Frenchman was re- 







Zee) REX) sponsible for the omelet, I 
(Brat pe y)| did not know until I was 
so informed by a very old 
4 | Frenchwoman, a wonderful 
| cook, too, who used some- 
times to come to the hospi- 
— tal where I was dietitian, 
“somewhere in France,” to exchange her 
lettuce and chicory for the bits of bread 
and spoonfuls of sugar that we could spare. 

“Oui, madame,” the pitiful and tremu- 
lous old voice would say as the brown-eyed, 
wrinkled little being would stand waiting. 
“CEufs mélées (mixed eggs) was the}name 
that was first given to the omelet, and I 
have heard my grandfather, who assisted 
the chef in a chateau just outside of Paris, 
tell of the fine omelets, flat like a pancake, 
that were made in his day. The name he 
had for it was ‘aumelete.’”’ 

One day I coaxed her to make an omelet 
for me, and was delighted at the transforma- 
tion that came over her face as she worked. 
First she scoured the frying pan until it 
shone; then, after wiping it dry, she rubbed 
it with salt to make it as smooth as glass. 

“Otherwise, we would have it sticking,” 
she remarked. Every omelet pan should 
be treated so. Then she cut a very little 
cold cooked ham into tiny dice, beat three 
eggs with a fork exactly twenty times, and 
mixed them with the ham, seasoning the 
whole delicately with pepper. 


Ni she melted a tablespoonful of butter 
in the frying pan, and turned in the 
egg mixture, which she stirred lightly in the 
center until it began to set at the edges. At 
this moment she commenced to roll the 
omelet quickly and deftly toward the handle 
of the skillet, until it had taken on an oval 
shape; then she slipped a broad knife under 
it, turned it quickly, and finally slipped it 
out on a hot dish and circled it with finely 
chopped parsley. This method of cooking 
and serving immediately on a hot dish 
applies to almost every omelet. 

“Voila, madame: Omelette a la Fermiérel”’ 
said she; and seemed quietly pleased when 
I sent it to a sick man whose appetite re- 
quired tempting. 

In my own omelet making I had usually 
found it more satisfactory to beat the yolks 
and whites of the eggs separately, but I 
found that this method was not in favor in 
France. The eggs are always beaten lightly, 
yolks and whites together, and the omelet, 
although not so airy as when the other 
method is employed, is certainly very tasty. 

“Omelette aux Croutons” was a favorite 
in the French city restaurant not far from 
the hospital; this omelet was made to per- 
fection. The bread, of course, was dark—but 
it was sweet and nutty and combined de- 
liciously with the other ingredients. 

Two tablespoonfuls of croutons, which as 
everyone knows are merely little squares of 
bread fried to a rich brown in hot fat, are 
necessary for four eggs, which are to be 
beaten until the yolks and whites are well 
mixed; then a teaspoonful of chopped par- 
sley is added; also salt and pepper to taste 
and four tablespoonfuls of warm water. 
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ILE the edges of the omelet are be- 
coming fixed, drop in the croutons and 
begin to roll the omelet away from you. 
When this process is finished, turn once to 
brown nicely, then serve with a garnish of 
broiled curled bacon and watercress. 

“Omelette aux Concombre.”’ There was a 
cucumber omelet, also, that we thought 
delicious. 

Peel a medium-size cucumber and cut it 
into quarters; remove the seeds, and cut the 
cucumber into dice. Sauté these in a table- 
spoonful of butter until about half cooked; 

en add a cupful of white[sauce. Season 
to taste with salt, pepper and paprika, and 
simmer until tender. . 

Beat four eggs together until the yolks 
and whites are well blended; season nicely. 
Proceed to cook the omelet as usual and, 
when the edges are well set, spread the cu- 
cumbers over it and roll the omelet. Serve 
with a white sauce. 

“Omelette 2 la Paysan.” Here is a “peas- 
ant omelet”: Cut two thin slices of bacon 
into small bits, and a cold boiled potato 
into dice; chop enough parsley to make a 
teaspoonful. Break four into a bowl; 
beat until well blended; ‘= the parsley 
and season with salt and pepper. 

Melt a teas; ul of butter in the frying 
pan, and add the bacon and potatoes. 
Cook until a light brown, pour in the beaten 
eggs and firish as in the recipes above. 

“Omelette Alsace”? won many friends 
among the Americans in France last year; 
its making requires one tomato, scalded, 


peeled and cut into dice, with the seeds 
meg from it; a suspicion of garlic, a 

it of finely chopped parsley, four eggs and 
two tablespoonfuls of salad oil. 

Beat the eggs; add'salt and pepper and 
half a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Rub 
the frying pan with the garlic, and pour in 
the oil. When this is sizzling hot turn in 
the tomato dice and cook quickly for a few 
moments; then pour in the egg mixture, 
and finish the omelet as usual. 

“Omelette aux Petits Pois” is also good 
and may be made with half a cupful of left- 
over peas, or fresh peas may be prepared for 
it. Shell the peas and place them over the 
fire in a double boiler with a tablespoonful 
of butter; cover, and steam until —" 
adding a few shreds of onion or of mint. 


EAT three eggs; add seasoning to taste, 
and put over the fire in the omelet pan 
with a tablespoonful of butter. Cook until 
the edges begin toset; then pour in the peas 
and complete the process, as in the previous 
recipes. Garnish with mint or parsley. 

“Omelette aux Fromage.”? When a French- 
woman makes this omelet she chops finely a 
small shallot for flavor, but we may have to 
put up with an onion. However, the shallot 
or the onion should be fried a very pale 
straw color in a tablespoonful of butter, 
while three eggs are well beaten and a 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, with salt 
and pepper to taste, added. Then the egg 
mixture is poured over the shallot and the 
omelet made as usual. When finished it will 
be an appetizing summer dish. 

“Omelette aux Epinards.” Four eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of cooked spinach, half a cupful of 
white sauce and the usual seasonings are 
required for its making. 

Rub the spinach, after it has been cooked 

tender, through a sieve. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying pan and 
— the spinach in it; then add a very 
ittle cream, say a tablespoonful, and heat 
through. Beat the eggs and make the 
omelet as usual; place the spinach over it 
when set, and roll up; turn it carefully and 
brown gently. Serve hot white sauce about 
it. Garnish with parsley. 

“Omelette aux Petits Dessert.” If you 
have a tiny individual frying pan you will 
like to try some of the little sweet dessert 
omelets, the recipes for which I discovered 
in Brittany. The shining little skillets are 
placed on a cool part of the range to be- 
come hot gradually. 

Beat three eggs until the whites and yolks 
are well blended; then add three teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cream or 
rich milk and a pinch of salt. Drop a table- 
spoonful of butter in the frying pan, and let 
it become hot. Then pour in one-third of 
the egg mixture and cook gently, lifting the 
outer edge of the eggs as they become set 
and permitting the liquid portion to run 
underneath. 


S SOON as the entire surface of the ome- 
let seems set, begin to roll it carefully 
from you, then turn it quickly, brown it pret- 
tily and placeitonahotdish. Sift powdered 
sugar over the little omelet and serve imme- 
diately. If liked, a little pineapple juice 
may be poured over each omelet also. This 
recipe will make three delicious desserts. 

To vary the recipe, spread the omelets - 
with jelly or jam or lemon honey before 
rolling them, but always serve them hot and 
just as quickly as possible after taking them 
from the fire. This is true of all other ome- 
lets as well. The lemon honey is made by 
cooking together until thick one cupful of 
sugar, one well-beaten egg, a tablespoonful 
of butter and the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon. Beat occasionally until cold. 

“Omelette Tutti-Fruit.” It was at a 
funny little restaurant not far from Brest 
that I ate the delicious dish which seemed 
to have no particular name in France, other 
than “dessert omelette.” 

The omelet proper was made after the 
same fashion as the little sweet omelets. 
It was the filling that was so delicious and 
different. Use for this two tablespoonfuls 
of blanched and finely chopped almonds 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
walnuts, a tablespoonful of minced candied 
peel and one of preserved cherries, and the 
whole moistened with a little of the sirup 
from the cherries and sweetened with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, I should use 
powdered sugar, though it was unknown 
in Brittany. 

This mixture was placed thinly over the 
omelet, which was rolled and turned as 
usual. Then it was sprinkled with sugar, 
and placed under a charcoal brazier until the 
sugar began to brown and melt slightly. 


























«+€ ELECTRIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


Stop wasting 
beautiful afternoons 


VERY afternoon that you work to clean or dust your 
EB house is a wasted afternoon. Every afternoon that 
you are tired from cleaning in the morning is wasted. 
Every afternoon that you spend with your house not clean 
and bright and dustless is not as pleasant as it ought to be. 

When you buy a TORRINGTON Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
you buy happy afternoons—Jazy afternoons if you want 
them. The TORRINGTON brings you time to read, to play, 
to go out—a house you are glad to have people enter. 

The TORRINGTON does its work so thoroughly, so 
quickly, so well that you punish yourself and waste your 
time and strength by not owning one. 

Cost? You can buy a TORRINGTON Cleaner on period 
payments, and you will too, if you stop thinking of a 
sweeping machine and think of what it will do for you. 
Three cents’ worth of electricity a week will keep your 
house clean. 

Take a few minutes of your time to have a dealer 
demonstrate the TORRINGTON Electric Cleaner to you. 
Tell him to show you how perfectly the brush helps the 
air current to remove both surface litter and trodden-in 
dirt. The minutes you spend doing this may mean free 
afternoons for years to come. 


Send us your address so we can send you a 
booklet and information about a free trial 








The Torrington Company, National Sweeper Division 
4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Connecticut 















































































VERYBODY knows 
at least one’ thrifty 
housewife who ‘‘econ- 

omizes on ice.” She takes 
in fifty or seventy - five 
pounds jwhen she should 
have one hundred. Her ice 
box is practically empty 
when the iceman comes. She 
may even cover her dwin- 
dling nugget with a towel or 
wrap it in newspapers to 
cut down the rate of melting. 
She saves ice—but spoils 
food! Not badly enough to 
make it uneatable, perhaps. 
The butter is only tainted. 
The meat requires the ad- 
dition of a pinch of soda “to 
make it sweet” again. The 
melons and peaches are soft in spots; the 
berries need careful picking. The milk and 
cream have “turned’”—but the blame for 
that is easily put on the dairyman or the 
latest thunderstorm. 

All these she accepts as the inevitable 
spoilages of hot weather. She sees no rela- 
tions between her ice economy and the 
amount of spoiled food she has to throw 
away. Nor does she recognize the connec- 
tion between the various summer ailments 
suffered by her family and this partly spoiled 
food which she has served to them. 


Gy fp does not destroy the poisons 
formed in méat, fish, cooked foods and 
many fruits and vegetables by the bacteria 
which cause these foods to decay. To pre- 
serve food it must be kept cold and dry—cold 
and dry enough to stop the growth of poison- 

ing organisms. One can’t get rid of them 


entirely. They exist in every ounce of fresh © 


or smoked meat, fish, butter, milk, cream, 
eggs, fruit and other products that come in as 
food; but not in dangerous numbers if such 
foods answer the ordinary tests for freshness. 

The danger comes from the fact that bac- 
teria will lie dormant for weeks or months, 
and then under favorable conditions will 
wake up to consume food and multiply by 
millions. They are vegetable growths, but 
they act more like animals. Cold keeps them 
quiet, but they need only warmth and mois- 
ture to get busy. At 44 degrees they are dead 
to mischief. At 46 degrees they begin to stir. 
At 50 degrees they are active; at 60 degrees 
voracious and multiplying by thousands. 


sae] HAD been tied down to a 
city flat for thirty years when 
| I discovered the plan of trad- 
ing vacations. For that mat- 
ter, vacations had been few 
aea) | and far between for me; but 
Z| from now on there are to be 
=—— more of them. 

Lucy was the last of the children to marry 
and leave us. She married a nice young 
chap who worked in the express office where 
Lucy was the secretary to the boss. Jim was 
doing well in the express office—had been 
working there three years and had a good, 
steady job. But since his mother died his 
father has been lonesome in the big farm- 
house out on the eighty-acre farm, about 
thirty miles from our city. 

Last spring his father offered him all he 





| could make on the farm if he would go back 


and run it. It is a fine farm—a good money- 
maker—and Jim and Lucy decided to take 
the offer. Jim fixed up the place as well as 
he could for Lucy, and with her piano and 
her furniture she was very comfortable. The 
doctor thought it would be the making of 
Lucy to be out in the fresh air if she did not 
make the mistake of so many farm women 
and try to do too much. 

So out they went to the farm, and Lucy 
took to it like a duck to water. When she 
comes in to see me she has such a good, 
healthy color and such wonderful things to 
tell about her housekeeping and her chick- 
ens and her garden! Jim’s father likes her, 
and he putters about the house and helps 
her with the heavy work, just as he was in 
the habit of doing for Jim’s mother. 


UT with all this, it was about the first of 
December that I noticed the wistful look 
on Lucy’s face when she came in town to see 
us. She was doing her Christmas shopping 
and she brought me in a roll of fresh butter 
and some new-laid eggs, and I was fixing up 


a chocolate cake and a for her 
~ to. take out so she would have supper 
almost ready when she got home. 





At temperatures above 60 
degrees they make short 
work of any sort of ani- 
mal food or delicate fruit, 
gorging and reproducing 
themselves by millions. 


N HIS food-keeping 

tests Dr. W. A. Evans, 
a recognized health 
authority, rates an ice box 
at 55 degrees as only 50 
per cent efficient, but at 
60 degrees its effectiveness 
drops to 20 per cent. Dr. 
M. E. Pennington, chief of the government 
food research laboratory, declares that 
greater changes take place in perishable foods 
in twenty-four hours at 65 to 75 degrees than 
in a year’s time in a refrigerator cooled to 
a temperature below freezing. 

Of the few trustworthy surveys of large 
groups, that made by Dr. J. R. Williams, at 
Rochester, New York, is regarded as the 
most careful and comprehensive. Testing 
one hundred and ten refrigerators used by 
well-to-do families Doctor Williams found 
only twenty-seven below 45 degrees and 
forty-nine above the positive danger line of 
50 degrees. 

Each time a door is opened the inrush of 
warm air must be cooled.: As often as fresh 
food is introduced a new load is placed on 
the failing ice supply. No wonder, then, 
that the refrigerator which marks 45 de- 
grees in its coldest food chamber three hours 
after the iceman has called may be up in 


















Iceless Refrigerators [hat Make Ice for You 


By Grace T. Hadley, Society for Electrical Development 


some for a week if 
necessary; and they will re- 
main at that temperature. 
You can decide how cold. 
A service man sets the 
thermostat—a simple 
control device which 
is sensitive to very slight 
changes and operates an 
electric switch. Whenever 
the temperature rises to the’ 
indicated level the ther- 
mostat snaps on the cur- 
rent, and when the low 
limit is reached the ther- 
mostat shuts off the current. 
Temperature, theréfore, 
controls the amount of cur- 





the dangerous sixties be- 
fore his next visit. 

The trouble is with the 
kind and quantity of cold 
with which you expect it 
to maintain a certain low 
inside temperature under 
changing conditions and 
for a considerable length 
of time. Melting ice fur- 
nishes an uncertain 
diminishing amount of 
coolness instead of the 
uniform supply which is 
needed—a supply flexible 
enough to take care of sudden inrushes of 
heat or of protracted heat waves. 

It is excess moisture that causes molds 
even at low temperatures. To safeguard 
your food both the temperature and mois- 
ture inside your refrigerator should be held 
within certain defined limits. 


OW comes a home-size electric refrigerat- 

ing unit by which both heat and moisture 
are extracted from your box. It is not an ice 
machine, though it will freeze from thirty- 
two to forty-eight prism-pure cubes of table 
ice every day you need them. It is a practical 
cold maker. It is automatic, self-regulating, 
self-contained. Connected with the nearest 
electric-light socket, the cold maker will 
recognize that your refrigerator has warmed 
up and will at once begin to reduce the 
temperature. In a short time the food 
chambers below will be as cold as they ever 
need be to keep food fresh, pure and whole- 





A Trade in Vacations 
By Elizabeth Sears | 


Some of her old friends had dropped in to 
see her that afternoon and they wanted her 
to stay over for a party that night. 

“T wish I could,” said Lucy, with’ that 
wistful look in her eyes. “How I do wish I 
could stay over and go to a party once 
more—or to a good play, or something! I’m 
sort of hungry for a jolly good time with the 
old crowd once more.” 

You know how it is with mothers: they 
want to do everything in reason to make 
their children happy. And I thought about 
it for a long time that night. It did seem 
hard for a pretty girl and a lively young man 
to have to stick on a farm all their young 
lives and give up all the good times they 
had been accustomed to have. : 


Mother Finds a Way Out 


BEGAN to wonder how it would seem to 

live on a farm in the wintertime, when 
there was not much sunshine and there were 
no shade trees and green yards to make it 
attractive. And then the solution came. 

Pa and I would go out and stay on the 


farm for two weeks, and look after the stock . 


and the chickens, and let Lucy and Jim 
come in and stay in our flat and visit with 
their friends for a vacation. 

I was so excited over it that I telephoned 
to Lucy the first thing next morning. She 
thought at first that some of us must be 
down sick, with me telephoning so recklessly; 
but after some talk she agreed to ask Jim 
about the plan, and if he thought well of 
it—why, we’d just trade houses for a winter 
“The had offered Ji 

express company im 
extra work helping with the Christmas rush 
and he was glad to go back, for a change, to 
his 2ld job. For Jim is an industrious chap 
and would never have been willing just to 
loaf around in town for two weeks. The 
housework at the flat would take up Lucy’s 
time in the mornings, and she would have 


the afternoons for her friends and the eve- 


nings for Jim—and the theaters. 


They came up to town two weeks before 
Christmas, full of enthusiasm over the plan. 
We were all to spend Christmas together on 
the farm, and I took down all the material 
for trimming up the house. Pa and Jim’s 
father were to get a tree for us. 


HE first day we were so busy getting ac- 

quainted with the farm and the strange 
house that there was no time to be lone- 
some. I missed the conveniences of my city 
flat; but I thought if Lucy could be happy 
here I could get along for two weeks. 

Pa and Jim’s father looked out for the 
barn and the stock. Pa was a dead failure at 
milking—came in with about a quart of milk 
and two aching wrists; but his eyes were 
sparkling like a boy’s when he told me about 
it. I hadn’t seen pa look so young and so 
interested in anything for years. I hada 
good supper y for them every. night, and 
the way those two men ate and visited with 
each other did my heart good. Pa hadn’t 
had much appetite for months. And_,I sup- 
ee Jim’s father was glad to talk to some- 

y of his own age. 

It was a task, at first, to get up so early 
in the mornings; but Jim had put up a little 
wood stove in their room, for Lucy. Pa 
would build a quick wood fire there to warm 
the room while I was dressing, and by that 
time he would have the fires in the kitchen 
and the sitting room going. Jim’s father al- 
ways banked the fires at night, so there wasn’t 
much to do but throw on more wood, and 
there was always plenty of that on the farm. 

By the time I had been out there three 
days I’d forgotten there was such a thing as 
a city. Just the absence of the bells in the 
place was a relief to my nerves. At home, 
some mornings there would be the telephone 
bell and the doorbell and the garbage bell 
and the dumb-waiter bell—all ringing at 
once. And we did not have to worry about 
ov ing on Sunday morning for fear 
somebody might take the bottle of cream 
from the door. The farm was so tranquil 
that it was like a tonic to us. . 


rent consumed; if the doors 
are opened frequently and 
kept open for any length of time the tem- 
perature rises and the motor starts. Current 
is necessary to run the motor, so the more 
the motor runs, the greater is current con- 
sumption, thus increasing the cost. 


HE cost of current varies in different 

localities; but ten cents may be taken 
as the average cost perkilowatt hour. Given 
the amount of current necessary to operate 
the motor, the cost may be determined by 
multiplying by ten cents. Thus if an elec- 
trical refrigerator requires one kilowatt hour 
a day the cost ode be ten cents; if one 
and a half kilowatt hours a day, the cost 
would be 15 cents. 

The cost of the new refrigerators with a 
cold maker installed may be from $350 to 
$450, plus $15 for making the necessary 
connections. Fifteen cents a day may cover 
the cost of operation after the installation. . 
Aseparate cold maker unit may be purchased 
that will fit the ice box you have now. 
You have only to turn a switch, and the 
cold maker takes over the job of food keep- 
ing in your home. You close the open path 
for invisible danger to approach your family. 

Have you ever cleaned the drain pipe of a 
refrigerator from ice-water growths? If you 
have you know something of the unwhole- 
someness for which ice is responsible. 

Dry refrigeration; sanitary refrigeration; 
safe, constant and economical refrigeration 
that takes care of every condition; refrigera- 
tion that does not fail—is the solution of 
= food-storage problem in the modern 

ome. 


Jim’s father and pa used to sit and smoke 
in the evenings and fight the war all over to 
suit themselves. Pa said that it had made 
a hew man of him just to get rid of the strug- 
gle to get on a car every morning and of try- 
ing to read his paper in a crowd. He was so 
interested in the farming plans that he was 
content to let me read out the news from 
the paper every evening. 

Jim’s father was a good business man and 
knew how to make money on a farm—and 
he knew how to be comfortable while he was 
working too. 


A Party Every Day for a Change 


CY was having a fine time in town. She 
wrote that she had met all her old friends 
and was at a party or matinée every after- 
noon; but she wanted me to be sure and 
look after little Toppy, the pullet with the 
brown crest. Toppy was a great pet—she’d 
walk right up and take corn from your 
fingers. And Lucy said to look out for the 
old cat and the four new kittens, and to tell 
pa to be sure and warm the water a little in 
the morning for old Jess, the Jersey cow, be- 
cause she did not like the water too cold. 
The last few evenings we were there Jim’s 
father got out the seed catalogues and be- 
gan to plan for a garden for Lucy. Pa was 
so interested that he drew out a little plan 
and wrote in the names of the different 
plants—pa is a draftsman, you know. He 
colored it all in the natural colors and picked 
out the seeds as eagerly as if it were going to 
be his own garden. Pa put on ten pounds in 
those two weeks and slept like a baby— 
something the poor soul hasn’t done in years. 
Lucy and Jim came back from town full of 
enthusiasm. They had had a good time and 
were quite willing to come home and settle 
a For it was only a vacation, and 
nat y everybody is glad to get away 
from home at such a time and glad to get 
back again. Pa and I were glad to see the old 
flat again too; but we have made up our 
minds to trade vacations annually. 
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“The New Taste ---[aste It!” 


OR all outdooring here’s a new 

taste. It’s the taste of tender beef 
tongues—none but the best—cooked 
carefully en casserole, to keep in every 
atom of subtle taste and aroma. Then 
quickly chopped fine—before any of 
the taste escapes—and intensified in 
flavor by adding the famous Under- 
wood Deviled Dressing of mild spices. 


What’s the result? A piquant, 
tantalizing taste—as original as the 
famous taste of Underwood Deviled 
Ham—yet different. It’s a taste that 
‘‘goes great’? in sandwiches, in 
stuffed eggs, in salads. Yes, and in 


omelettes, croquettes, timbales. You 
can use it dozens of ways. 


GET Tuts Book — 
‘“Goop TASTES FOR Goop TIMES” 


It’s full of recipes you’ll love—recipes 
for every meal, for picnics, spreads, etc. 
Yes, send for it. It’s free. In writing, 
mention your grocer’s name, and please, 


. if possible, let us know whether he sells 


Underwood Deviled Tongue. 


If he does not, send us 20c for an 
economical can of Underwood Deviled 
Tongue to try. Will make a dozen or 
more good big sandwiches. Or for 45c, 
we will send you one can each of Under- 
wood Deviled Tongue and Deviled Ham. 


Wittram UNDERWOOD Company, 64 Futton Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ Underwood 


Deviled Ton 


**Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods’’ 


gue 


DEVILED TONGUE PIQUANT SANDWICH 
1 green pepper; 1 onion; bread, sliced thin; mayonnaise; 1 small 


can Underwood Deviled Tongue. Chop onion and pepper fine; drain; 


season with salt and pepper. Mix with mayonnaise. To the tongue add a 
little prepared mustard, lemon juice, a teaspoon melted butter; mix to a 
paste. Spread one slice of bread with onion and pepper mixture; cover 
with a plain slice. Spread third slice with the tongue, and place on 
top of the second slice, cut into shape desired. 


DEVILED TONGUE SALAD 
1 cup chopped celery; 2 cucumber pickles, chopped; 1 can Under- 


wood Deviled Tongue; lettuce; mayonnaise. 


Mix celery, pickle and tongue with enough mayonnaise to moisten. 
Mix thoroughly and serve on the lettuce, garnished with slices of hard 
boiled egg and capers, 





INDIVIDUAL DEVILED TONGUE PIES 


Boil, mash and season potatoes as for serving. Press into well 
greased ramekins until lined all around with layer half inch thick. Fill 
center with the following ingredients, well mixed: 1 cup rich cream 
sauce; 1 teaspoon chopped parsley; 1 small can Underwood Deviled 
Tongue. Cover with fine buttered crumbs and heat in oven) until crumbs 
are brown, 
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‘To Her: Inthe Garden of Love 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


there is no dominating sex attraction to 
glorify the event. But youth is the danger- 
time for mating just because the two meet 
principally on this most dominant note and, 
overpowered by the one great harmony, 
fail—so often—to discover whether or not 
there are others—and there must be others— 
for happiness. 


Ask Yourself These Questions 


RE your tastes and inclinations suffi- 
ciently akin so that when youth is past, 
and you are living in the calm of your beau- 
tiful days, you will chum along together 
happily, like two good pals? It is far from 
necessary that you agree with each other in 
your views; on the contrary, it is rather 
stimulating to differ; but are you suffi- 
ciently in tune to get on well together even 
though you do follow different channels of 
belief and epinion? 

Does this man agree with you as a lovely 
summer day agrees with you, and cooling 
fresh water, and delicious ripe fruit, and 
fragrant flowers, and a long striding tramp 
through the woods, and a game of tennis or 
golf? Is he good for you? Is he bracing to 
your spirits? Do you enjoy doing the same 
things? Can you read together, play to- 
gether, work together? Is there a basis for 
a companionship that is to last always and 
forever? 

I am deeply convinced that the pattern of 
the lace for her boudoir caps has received 
more thought from the average bride than 
have all these matters put together. But 
think now, before it is too late. 

If happy codperation is fairly well as- 
sured we can go on to the next point: the 
man’s financial status. Now, right here I 
want to shut the mothers out, for they 
generally come in unwisely; and, besides, 
we are facing a different problem economi- 
cally than the one they faced in their youth. 
Money is not so vitally necessary since girls 
are not the loads to carry that they once 
were; it is not quite so tragic when the man 
fails, because the modern girl can rather 
quickly step into the harness and meet the 
financial problems. The thing for her to 
study, then, is not the size of this man’s 
balance in the bank or of his salary, but the 
caliber of him. You can’t afford to limit his 
future to what he has already accomplished, 
but it is your duty to look for the success 
traits in him and in yourself and see if these 
will work out together practically. 

This young man is not finished goods 
delivered into your hands, any more than 
you are finished goods delivered into his; 
you are both moving currents of life, and 
what you will move on to will be very 
largely determined by how well you move 
on together. If you will look into the mar- 
riage lists minutely you will find that the 
great majority of the wives of successful 
men married them when nobody looking 
on saw any especial outcropping of success; 
many of these men seemed even mediocre 
to the casual observer, for the earnest man 
absorbed in a work or an idea rarely culti- 
vates the social graces that recommend him 
to women. 

The majority of the successful unions 
started with nothing in the world but 
mutual love and an earnest intent. But 
these men married women generally who 
entered into their lives and became real 
helpers: the active partnership brand of a 
wife. And poverty has never camped long 
where two saw the same end and worked 
together toward it. 


If He is Not What He Should Be 


RY correctly, on the other hand, a 

fine product of a girl does not want to 
mix her life with that of a foredoomed 
failure. Suppose you discovered that this 
man whom you honestly love was an opium 
eater. You would rightly decide against 
marriage with him, always remembering 
that marriage is man’s arrangement for the 
perpetuation of the state, and love is na- 
ture’s arrangement for the perpetuation of 
the species. Well, nature did her work, but 


the man fell down, that is all, and has lost 
his supreme crown of life. You might, 
similarly, see in him such business lacks— 
from inheritance or accident—that you 
could not possibly envision life success from 
a union with him. You would then also be 
justified in drawing back from marriage, 
stepping aside from it altogether as many 
women in professions, business or following 
the arts or social service have done; one 
may live fully and usefully and beautifully 
without marriage. 

On the other hand, if you are a strong, 
self-reliant person capable of earning a liv- 
ing, you are perfectly justified in risking 
the foredoomed business failure; but if you 
enter into such a union do it honestly with 
all the cards on the table. It is hardly 
sportswomanlike to put the results of your 
own self-indulgence on the shoulders of 
someone else; too many strong, up-trending 
members of the race are to-day carrying 
burdens belonging to other backs. ‘The 
strong must be freed of this handicap; if 
you enter on a bad risk be prepared to meet 
the consequences yourself. 

Is there anything more? Yes—wisdom. 
For no one is ever settled for life—this is a 
misnomer. There are new problems at every 
turn. You live in a fortunate age for your 
love; changed economic conditions have 
changed even love for women. You see, 
always the man had that other pull at his 
nature—his business or his « profession. 
He might, in his evening in thé company of 
his sweetheart, become intoxicated with the 
rhythmic joy of her companionship, but the 
next day there was his desk to draw him 
back to sanity; while the girl, living a more 
or less idle life, went through the time till 
she should see him again in the spell of 
remembered rhythms. 

This overplaying on her delicate senses 
made her supersensitive; a word, a look, a 
something said in a wrong tone, and it was 
as though a nailed boot had thrust through 
a delicate fabric. Gradually she ceased from 
being a lively, joy giving and taking daugh- 
ter of the earth, and became in a greater 
or less degree clipped of all that had first 
attracted. The clipping of her wings was 
very interesting, the bringing of her fine free 
soul into captivity had all the lure and thrill 
of conquest; but after she was completely 
clipped, after nothing mattered to her but 
just this man, and she was his woman, body 
and soul and spirit, she became—it’s true, 
though he will never admit it—something 
of a bore. 


Keep Out of the Swamps of Love 


HE girl of to-day is kept fresh in mind 

and body by her many interests and 
activities. When her lover sees her after a 
brief absence it is the same fresh, vibrant, 
vital young woman with whom he first fell 
in love, and whom he meets again and again 
and again, always with a renewed sense of 
wonder and glory in her. There are better 
ways to hold the Great Miracle fast than 
mooning perpetually over what he said the 
night before; perhaps the dear words will 
slip deliciously in between times; perhaps 
his face will come between you and that 
account you are checking up; but vigorous 
mental activity will keep you out of the 
swamps of love in its fine high altitudes. A 
wholesome overlay of world interests will 
provide one of the safest coatings for the 
protection of the Great Miracle. 

And lovers’ quarrels: they are completely 
taboo. You see the truth is that in the past 
this was the only way the girl could get the 
temporary release from the thrall of her 
lover which nature demands; he shook her 
loose by going back to business, but she 
had no business—hence the quarrels! But 
the quarrel is done—passé—as old style as 
bustles. Bite your tongue out if necessary, 
but don’t say it. For here is one more 
secret: 

You can never make up a real quarrel; 
the first dissension drives in the wedge, and 
every one thereafter drives it in a little 
deeper till a chasm yawns which may be 
crossed but can never be filled up. 








AS WE LIVE ALONG 
K IS of no use to expect to be liked by everyone. Let us be satisfied with 
those who do like us and be thankful that they or, for that matter, that 
anyone likes us. A comfortable way to go through life is to expect nothing 
and to be very much pleased if we get something. There are so many people 
in the world that it never seems worth while to trouble ourselves about the 
way this or that one treats us. If one is regardless of our feelings and 
wounds us, all we have to do is to keep in touch with the one who is regard- 
ful of us. If we have friends we are bound to have enemies. It is no use 
fighting the law of compensation. “ Be content with such things as ye have.” 
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“Makes a Hit” 
On Hot Days 


| OUR cold milk or cream over ff 
| a big dish of Armour’s Corn || 
| Flakes, with berries, and you are || 
|) ready to serve one of the most satis- 
fying hot weather foods imaginable. 
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The thing | , 2S 
that’s so ap- | : 
pealing is the 
crispness and 
flavor — differ- 
ent and better! 
Always so 
tempting, 
whether eaten 
at breakfast or 
as a light “be- 
tween meals” 
luncheon. 


ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 


Toasted “‘Just Right’’ at Battle Creek 





i i i I 








The distinctive yellow and blue 
package is triple-sealed to insure 
Armour’s Corn Flakes reaching 
your table as fresh and crisp as_ | 
when they left our sunlit plant. 
Ask your grocer. 
Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 

OATS Also Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — Oats, 
Tete 15 Minvtes Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles and Pancake Flour. 
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She’s always busy 
—and it pays 


Mrs. R.A. Hood, of Michi- 
gan, long ago realized that 
an hour is a precious thing. 


She learned that i pays 
to be busy—and she is busy, 
every hour of the day. 


She has a home, with all 
the household duties that 
word implies, but in the busi- 
est day she finds a few min- 
utes to devote toother things. 


And in a single month we 


have paid her 


$35.00 
for a few hours 


Are there hours in your 
day—afternoon or evening 
hours—that bring you no 
cash return? By following 
Mrs. Hood’s example, you 
can turn these hours into 
money. 


Part-time representatives 
of THe Laptes’ Home Jour- 
NAL, THE SATuRDAY EveE- 
NING Postand THECouNTRY 
GENTLEMAN easily earn a 
dollar an hour; to full-time 
workers as much as a hun- 
dred dollars a week is paid. 


You need no experience. 
If you have only spare-time 
and determination to make 
money, we will supply all 
necessary equipment. To 
get it, without obligation, 
clip the coupon now—delay 
will waste opportunities. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
278 Independence Square, 
lelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen: 


Mrs. Hood is right that it pays to keep busy. 
‘Please tell me how to cash my spare hours! 
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Medical Detachment, 15 1st Field Artillery: Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


B encrny is no human quality that war 
seems to bring out so conspicuously as 
unselfishness. In the crisis of the moment, 
however pitiful the condition of the man 
himself, he almost always seems to think of 
his comrades first. Sergeant Petersen was a 
noble illustration of this. He was serving 
with the medical detachment of his regiment, 
at Pexonne, March 5, 1918, when he was 
mortally wounded during an enemy bom- 
bardment. Though too weak himself to give 
assistance to other wounded soldiers, he 
supervised the treatment of his own injuries, 
refusing to receive assistance himself until 
all the others had been cared for. When gas 
shells began to fall in the vicinity he con- 
tinued with unique courage to be the leading 
spirit of his party, directing the others in 
adjusting their gas masks and overseeing the 
aid of the wounded as far as he could. In 
spite of intense suffering, he rallied the spirits 
of his men as best he could until the arrival 
of the surgeon, who sent him to the rear. 
He died on reaching the hospital. 
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SERGEANT LLOYD M. SEIBERT 
364th Infantry: Salinas, California 


T TAKES more than wounds and illness 

to stop an American sergeant. Sergeant 
Seibert was suffering from illness at the time 
his company was sent to attack the enemy 
near Epinonville, September 26, 1918. In 
spite of this fact he insisted on remaining 
with his platoon and led his men with 
wonderful courage through a most galling 
shrapnel and machine-gun fire. When the 
company was held up temporarily by a Ger- 
man machine gun, Sergeant Seibert, with 
two others, ran ahead and attacked the posi- 
tion. He himself killed one of the gun crew 
with a shotgun and captured two others. In 
this exploit he was painfully wounded, but 
continued in action until a withdrawal was 
ordered. He was one of the last to return to 
the American positions, assisting a wounded 
comrade. Later in the evening he volun- 
teered to help garry in the wounded, and 
continued at this task until he fainted from 
exhaustion. 





LIEUTENANT ANDREW B. LYNCH 
110th Infantry: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HILADELPHIA is known as “the City 

of Brotherly Love,” but she has turned 
out some first-class fighters too. This is the 
story of a “shavetail” lieutenant from the 
Quaker City—though he was a sergeant 
when it happened. He was‘on duty near 
Apremont, September 29, 1918, with the 
37-millimeter-gun section of his company, 
moving the guns to a more advantageous 
position, when the news came that the officer 
in charge of the party had been captured by 
an enemy patrol. Lynch immediately organ- 
ized a group of five men and attacked the 
German patrol so fiercely that fifteen of the 
enemy were killed and the American officer 
immediately liberated. Lynch then took 
command of a party of 75 men and launched 
a daring counterattack on the Germans, 
driving them back more than a kilometer. 





eneral Pershing’s One Hund 


Heroes 
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PRIVATE MICHAEL J. PERKINS 
ro1st Infantry: Boston, Massachusetts 


GERMAN “pill box,” or armored 

machine-gun emplacement, was not a 
pleasant thing to attack single-handed. 
Private Perkins’ extraordinary exploit was 
one of the most gallant individual episodes 
of the last weeks of the war. His platoon was 
in action with: the enemy at Belleau Bois on 
October 27, and was suffering heavily from 
grenades thrown from a fortressed machine- 
gun nest. On his own initiative, Private 
Perkins crawled alone up to the pill box. 
Lying on the ground he waited his oppor- 
tunity, and when the door was again opened 
and another grenade thrown over him, he 
hurled a bomb inside, bursting the door from 
its hinges. He drew his trench knife and 
rushed inside the emplacement. In a hand 
to hand struggle he killed and wounded 
several of his opponents and captured no 
fewer than twenty-five prisoners, and silenc- 
ing seven German machine guns. This gal- 
lant soldier afterward lost his life. 
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PRIVATE FRANK B. STOCKTON 
167th Infantry: Albany, Alabama 





HE heroisms of the stretcher bearers 

were not performed in the hot blood of 
men fighting for their own lives, but in the 
coolly calculated sacrifice of trying to win 
life for others. Private Stockton had been 
busy near Landres-et-St.-Georges all the 
morning of October 14 in bringing in wounded 
soldiers. He learned that a man from 
another company was lying helpless in a shell 
hole, one hundred yards in advance of our 
line. Disregarding all warnings as to the 
danger involved, he and another stretcher 
bearer crawled out to the shell crater under 
violent fire from enemy machine guns. They 
found the wounded man so badly injured that 
he could only be carried on a litter. The 
sufferer tried to dissuade Stockton from 
taking further risks, but he was inflexible. 
He crept back to his company, secured a 
litter and advanced once more to the shell 
hole, in direct view of the enemy and under 
terrible fire from machine guns two hundred 
and fifty yards away. He got back to the 
shell hole in safety, but as he was placing 
the wounded man on the litter he was in- 
stantly killed. 
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PRIVATE ALPHEUS E. STEWART 
107th Infantry: Jourdanton, Texas 


Peers STEWART was in action with 
the enemy near Ronssoy, September 29. 
He was severely wounded in the head by 
enemy fire, but, disregarding this injury, he 
advanced fearlessly toward a neighboring 
machine-gun nest. With perfect coolness he 
destroyed the emplacement with a well- 
directed hand grenade, but a few seconds 
later was killed by a bullet from a near-by 
nest. 
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PRIVATE HENRY G. COSTIN 
15th Infantry: Baltimore, Maryland 


ie WOULD be impossible to chronicle all 
the heroic deeds which took place in the 
Meuse-Argonne battle, the greatest military 
action in which American troops have ever 
taken part. The heroic action of Private 
Costin is typical of hundreds of others 
which escaped official notice. When the 
advance of his platoon was held up by 
fierce machine-gun fire near the Bois de Con- 
senvoye, October 8, 1918, volunteers were 
asked for an automatic-rifle team to charge 
the nest, and Private Costin was first to 
offer himself. The group went forward 
under grilling fire from enemy machine guns, 
trench mortars and heavies. All the others 
were killed or wounded, and Costin himself 
had received serious wounds, but continued 
to advance. He operated his gun until he 
collapsed from weakness, but his action re- 
sulted in the capture of at least one hun- 
dred prisoners and several machine guns. 
He died shortly afterward from the effects 
of his wounds. 
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SERGEANT CHARLES F. HOFFMAN 
5th Regiment, Marine Corps: Brooklyn, New York 


HATEAU-THIERRY is a name as fa- 

miliar now to all Americans as Bunker 
Hill or Gettysburg, and any story of the 
fighting round that little town has a quick 
entrance to all our hearts. Sergeant Hoff- 
man was in action on Hill 142 near Chateau- 
Thierry on June 6, 1918. This important 
summit had just been taken by our men, but 
several furious counterattacks were launched 
by the enemy before the Americans had had 
time to consolidate their new position. Ser- 
geant Hoffman was busy strengthening a 
position on the north slope when he saw 
twelve Germans, armed with light machine 
guns, crawling toward his group. Giving the 
alarm, he rushed furiously at the Germans 
and bayoneted their two leaders. His quick- 
ness took the enemy by surprise, and they 
fled, abandoning their guns. This prompt 
initiative prevented the Germans from reach- 
ing a point from which they could have swept 
the hill with machine-gun fire and forced the 
withdrawal of our forces from a valuable 
position. 





PRIVATE CHARLES DISALVO 
354th Infantry: St. Louis, Missouri 


C WAS on November 1, near Remonville, 
that the German line in the Meusce- 
Argonne battle was really broken, and the 
swift advance toward Sedan began. It was 
such heroisms as that of Private Disalvo 
that broke the resistance of the retreating 
enemy. When the combat group of which 
he was a member was fighting at Remonville 
on that day, and had been halted by enemy 
machine guns, he charged forward alone and 
attacked the nest with superb courage. He 
killed one gunner and compelled the rest of 
the crew to surrender. This action enabled 
his squad to continue their advance, but he 
sustained fatal wounds and died on the field 
he had helped to honor. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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PRIVATE HARRY L. CAUSLAND 
357th Infantry: Anacortes, Washington 





ANTHEVILLE, in the center of the 
Mceuse-Argonne district, was the scene 
of very bitter fighting in late October. On 
October 24, Private Causland was acting as 
ammunition carrier for a machine gun which 
was supporting an infantry raid on the 
enemy’s position. This gun was being op- 
erated from a shell hole when its ammuni- 
tion became exhausted. Private Causland 
and the other carriers were under cover in 
shell craters twenty-five yards behind. The 
corporal in charge of the gun called back 
for more ammunition. Though the gun po- 
sition was under deadly fire from the enemy, 
Causland called out instantly, “T’ll take it,” 
and ran forward with two boxes of ammu- 
nition. Just as he reached the emplacement 
he was instantly killed by one of the enemy 
machine-gun bullets. 
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CORPORAL ROY W. REEVES 
6th Regiment, Marine Corps: San Diego, California 





IERHAPS Corporal Reeves’ skill in deal- 

ing with hand grenades was due to old 
baseball games played as a boy out in San 
Diego, California. At any rate his quickness 
of action saved a number of comrades from 
fatal injury. It was during a stiffly con- 
tested exchange of bombs near Blanc Mont, 
on October 3. Corporal Reeves saw a gre- 
nade fall in the midst of a group of five sol- 
diers. He rushed forward, picked it up, and 
hurled it out of the trench. The grenade 
exploded, wounding him severely, but none 
of the other men were hurt. 


CORPORAL HAROLD W. ROBERTS 
344th Battalion, Tank Corps: Alameda, California 


HE strange and dramatic vicissitudes of 

the tank fighting were illuminated by 
many wonderful instances of heroic sacrifice 
and courage. Corporal Roberts was driving 
a tank in action with the enemy in Montre- 
beau Woods, October 4. Attempting to 
move his tank to a position which would 
shield another tank, which had been dis- 
abled, his machine slid into a shell hole ten 
feet deep and filled with water. The tank 
was immediately submerged, and the water 
began to pour in. It was impossible for 
both driver and gunner to escape, and Cor- 
poral Roberts turned to his mate. “Well,” 
he said, “only one of us can get out, and out 
you go.” He pushed the gunner through the 
back door of the tank. He himself was 
drowned. 





A FASCINATING STORY 
of the Orient, “The White Um- 
brella,” will begin in an early num- 
ber of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
There is action in every line of it 
and vivid pictures of a land where 
ambition, love, hate and jealousy 
-are the chief concerns of the 


people. 
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SERGEANT HARRY GROVER O’CONNOR 
Headquarters Detachment, 78th Div.: Wayland, New York 


LB pawges heavy fighting near St. Juvin, 
just north of the Argonne Forest, Oc- 
tober 15, 1918, Sergeant O’Connor volun- 
teered to go from his division headquarters 
to one of the front-line regiments. It was 
necessary to obtain urgent information and 
arrange for liaison movements. He covered 
the distance of six kilometers (nearly four 
miles) three times through heavy shellfire 
before he could find the unit he was seeking. 
While returning with the information, he was 
seriously injured by a shell which mortally 
wounded two companions. He gave water 
and first aid to these two, and then dragged 
himself painfully down the road until he met 
a soldier whom he sent for an ambulance. 
After reaching the hospital and having his 
wounds dressed, he left the hospital without 
the knowledge of the attendants for fear he 
would be detained. He delivered his infor- 
mation to the division headquarters in per- 
son. This is what General Pershing calls 
“extraordinary heroism.” 








SERGEANT WILLIAM R. PECK 
354th Infantry: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE many occasions on which our offi- 

cers disregarded their own safety in the 
effort to spare their men were balanced by 
equally heroic sacrifice on the part of pri- 
vate soldiers and noncommissioned officers. 
Sergeant Peck’s company was advancing 
across open ground near Remonville on 
November 1 when enemy guns opened fire 
cn them from two sides at the same time. 
The platoon commander’s attention was cen- 
tered upon the gun which was directly in 
front of him when Sergeant Peck saw the 
other enemy weapon on the right was di- 
rected against his officer. Seeing the pre- 
dicament of his commander Sergeant Peck 
threw himself against the officer, shoving 
him into a shell hole. In this way he saved 
the officer’s life, but in doing so exposed 
himself to the enemy’s double fire and was 
instantly killed. 
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CORPORAL GRANNIS I. SYVERSON 
6th Machine-Gun Battalion, Marine Corps: Seattle, Washington 


ORPORAL SYVERSON was one of zn 

American machine-gun crew in action 
near St. Etienne on October 3. Our front 
line was compelled to withdraw by a Ger- 
man counterattack, but Syverson’s squad 
refused to retreat. They calmly set up their 
gun in the face of heavy fire. The gun was 
upset by a bursting hand grenade, which also 
wounded two members of the crew. Undis- 
mayed, and despite their injuries, they im- 
mediately got the gun in action again and 
opened fire on the advancing Germans when 
the latter were only twenty feet distant. 
Their coolness and courage caused the 
enemy to break and retreat in disorder. 
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CORPORAL YOUMAN Z. WEEKS 
118th Infantry: Walterbcro, Scuth Carolina 


HE fighting near Bellicourt at the end 

of September and early October was 
similar to all engagements during the last 
weeks of the war. Our men suffered severely 
from the stubborn resistance of German ma- 
chine guns, which covered the German re- 
treat with galling fire. On the morning of 
September 30, two machine guns were mak- 
ing a part of our front line near Bellicourt 
untenable. Corporal Weeks advanced alone 
across open ground, rushed one of the guns, 
captured the position and five of the enemy 
crew. The sixth man endeavored to escape, 
and he shot him down. This gallant feat 
prevented our position from being enfiladed 
by German fire, and saved the lives of many 
men. Corporal Weeks was killed eight days 
later while leading his men upon another 
machine-gun nest. 
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SERGEANT WILLIAM M. FEIGLE 
5th Regiment, Marine Corps: Galveston, Texas 


N THE day before the armistice was 

signed Sergeant Feigle was on duty at 
Beaumont, which was then some distance 
behind the front line but under enemy shell 
fire. An ammunition train was passing 
through the town when one of the trucks 
was struck by a shell and set on fire. The 
blazing camion was abandoned, but Sergeant 
Feigle knew that it would soon explode and 
kill all those in the vicinity. He leaped into 
the seat and, in imminent danger, drove the 
truck to the outskirts of the town, saving the 
lives of at least thirty-five people. 





PRIVATE WILLIS P. SNYDER 
150th Machine-Gun Battalion: Reading, Pennsylvania 


HERE was a time when the famous 

Prussian Guards had a good deal of 
military prestige, but there’s one home in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, where they'll tell 
you how a Reading boy, raised on the pret- 
zels for which that town is famous, drove off 
a party of the Guards single-handed. Pri- 
vate Snyder was one of an outpost detach- 
ment defending an advanced position near 
Rheims, July 15, 1918—the time the Ger- 
mans made thcir last great effort to break 
through. All the other members of his de- 
tachment had been killed or disabled by the 
German fire, but Private Snyder kept on 
operating his machine gun against advanc- 
ing masses. He drove them off successfully, 
and carried his injured comrades back to our 
lines until wounded himself. 





AN ENGLISH GIRL only 
seventeen years old married a Rus- 
sian naval officer and went with 
him to Russia. Then the revolu- 
tion broke out and she, with her 
baby, had to fly from its terrors. 
Read her gripping story in an 
eatly number of THE HOME 
JOURNAL. 
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I'm different 

I won’t slip from your fingers 
just when you are about to 
sew me on. I won’t cut your 
thread or fabric. I never twist 
or squirm around. Once I click 
I won’t become unfastened till 
you want me to. 


I won’t rust from washing or get 
crushed when you pass me through 
your wringer or under your iron. 


I’m Harmony—the snap fastener 
with the forget-me-not shape. If 
there were more room here, I’d tell 
you all about my salient features— 
but after all, the best way to find 
out why I dispel dressing discords 
is to try me. 


Ask for me by my name— 
Harmony. If I am not at your 
dealer’s send me his name and 10c 
for a card of 12 of me. I'll also send 
you, gratis, my premium book, 


Federal Snap Fastener Corporation 
Dept. A, 25 to 29 W. 31st St., NewYork 
Enclosed find 10c. Please send me a card of 
Harmony Snap Fasteners and your 
Premium Book. 















Rubens 
Infant Shirt 


Protection, Comfort, 


Convenience 
ANGEROUS coldsand coughs 


of summer are prevented by 

the Rubens Infant Shirt. It 
gives full protection tothelungsand 
abdomen of thechild. Ithas yo 
a life saver to hundreds of thou- 
sands of children. 

The Rubens Shirt has no buttons. It is 
perfect fitting and can’t wrinkle uncomfort- 
ably. Made of cotton, merino, wool, silk 
pene wool, or all-silk, for children of all ages. 

If your dealer hasn't it, send us his 
name. Price list free for the asking. 

The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
“*Rubens”’ on it. Don’t accept imitations, 
Manufactured only by 
Rubens & Marble, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 





No Trouble 


‘$2.25 a Pound * 

Oc—2 oz. skein, 

and upwards. Knitting | 

Worsted, Germantown 

hyrand Wool Mohairdirectfrom millatlowestprices. 
Agents wanted. 


Z 
All the newest colors. Send for 


No Buttons 









































AMERICAN SPINNING CO., 80-C N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 





























































































and sixth visits. The place 
looked desolate, run to seed, 
as it were. There was no 
heron, no flowers on the 
peonies. 

“T waited, and she came as 
usual, but more slowly. She 
was more slender, more fragile than ever. 
Like a bending flower, she sank in front of 
me; her garments flowed about her like 
petals; but the embroidery on them was 
tarnished and worn. She had no silken 
bundle to lay at my feet. In silence, and 
very slowly, she spread her little hands be- 
fore me, palms upward, empty. 

“She had given all she had. 
nothing left to give. 

“She remained so. I stooped over her. I 
had forgotten the fellow in the old armchair 
up here. I felt for her a tenderness like pain. 
In my strange dream we had never once 
spoken to each other, Denise. Now I was 
seeking some means of expression exquisite 
enough for her, when her oval, pearl-pale 
face flashed upward in sudden fear, quick as 
death. And quick as death the gray blade 
flashed at me out of the black darkness of 
the fronded peony leaves. 

“There was a man hidden in the leaves. 
His stroke fell short. I leaped back in a whirl 
of sand, tugging at my sword. I think it 
must have stuck or something. He crashed 
out of the clump for the second stroke that 
had no chance of missing. In the whole in- 
credible business nothing is more incredible 
than the clearness with which I saw my en- 
emy—a man in a thing like a green, padded 
dressing gown, a black ideograph or crest on 
his chest, and his long sleeves girt to the 
shoulder. He brought with him the rank- 
sweet smell of smashed peony leaves. I’d no 
chance. His blade was within a foot of me 
when she slipped between.” 


She had 


“*TXHERE’S not much more. It struck to 

her heart, I think. I don’t know what 
happened to the other chap. Perhaps he got 
me next. Everything went dim as if with 
clouds of whirling willow leaves. She turned 
her face, still standing against me. I was 


_holding her erect, trying to stop the blood 


with one of those funny long sleeves of mine. 
But she slipped to my feet, bent forward, 
and once more laid her hands before me on 
the sand, palms upward. 

““Well—there was her last gift in them. 
The little palms were crimson as peony 
petals. Then she was gone, with one last 
shining look, so intimate, so familiar that I 
can’t believe that the shadow and this the 
reality. ‘Then it was all gone, and I was in 
the chair here, and you were standing over 
me with a glass of water.” 

After a time he said again: “Yes; it was 
only a dream. But I’ve brought out of it 
some spiritual touchstone, some ideal, at the 
approach of which my real life fails. It’s 
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David and Jonathan. It came to their at- 
tention in the never-to-be-forgotten exploit 
that crowned the: fighting career of the 
violent and thoughtless Frank Luke and at 
the same time ended the heroic career of 
the cautious and devoted Joe Wehner. 

On the eighteenth day of September, 
1918, Wehner had only recently won his fifth 
airplane victory. Luke was our balloon ace, 
with thirteen victories won before he had 
been two months at the front. The German 
balloon officers were at this time anxiously 
watching the American infantry in their 
progress northward from the St.-Mihiel 
district. It was important to us that this 
surveillance should temporarily cease. 


ee in the afternoon of September 18 the 
American balloons reported the site of 
three enemy “drachen” in the vicinity of 
Conflans. Conflans was then an important 
railroad head for the enemy, and the three 
“drachen” were so arranged along the south 
of this city that they surveyed the very 
center of the American front. One was 
above Buzy, the others lay respectively 
eight and ten miles to the east. Preparations 
for our attack on the morrow would be 
known to the enemy unless these “eyes” 
could be destroyed. 

Late as it was, Luke was called into the 
office and the exact location of the three 


, balloons was indicated to him upon the map. 


Without a moment’s delay the adventurous 
pilot. acceptedgthe mission. Wehner was 
waiting outside for him to appear. Together 
they ran out their machines and set off for 
the north an hour before dusk. 

It was fully expected that each of the 
three “drachen” would be unusually well 
protected, both by Archy gunners below 
and by Fokker airplanes above. The present 
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‘The Seventh Dream 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


incredible, Denise, my dear. It’s mad, crazy, 
impossible nonsense. Only I’m not mad, 
and it is so. A dream look! A dream face! 
But it has been enough to show me what 
love might be. And for such love as that 
dream love a man may go hungry and 
searching all his days.’” 

Denise drew a sharp breath. Well, she 
could do that much for him anyway—listen 
to his dreams. And he—would he go search- 
ing all his days because of it? He was on his 
feet now, restlessly searching about the 
room, She wrenched her mind back to the 
safety of commonplace words and things. 
She asked him: ‘What are you looking for, 
Freith?” 

“That blue box my new collars came in 
when you made me order some.” 

She found the box for him. He took it to 
the little table and measured it by the willow 
garden. He said: ‘‘It’ll just fit.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Get rid of the thing, if I have to throw it 
into the lake. Take it down to the Children’s 
Hospital. I know a kid there who would love 
mauling it about.” 

She glanced at him. What she saw in his 
face made her say only: “I'll come with 
you, Freith, if you don’t mind.” 

He said gently: “Thank you, Den.” 

They went out together, Freith carrying 
the box level on his arm. 


ENISE glanced at her watch. She had 
been in the workshop little more than 
half an hour. But the familiar streets bore 
an unfamiliar look, as if she saw them across 
some great interval of time or experience. 
The tide of life flowing through those arteries 
was the same; but virtue had gone out of it. 
Somehow, in that half hour, life had changed 
for her. It was beyond all reason. But as 
Freith had said of the dream, it was so. The 
still voice of her heart spoke: “It is because 
you have lost the hope that he might come 
to care as you care.” 

She looked at Freith, and an incredulous 
small pang shot through her. He was strid- 
ing along at her side. He had forgotten her. 
And presently, she knew with unthanked 
love’s foreknowledge, he would begin to 
make light of his confidence to her. He 
would begin to be sorry he had told her. He 
would build another reserve between them. 
She could hear his pleasant, embarrassed 
voice: “T can’t think why you let me tell 
you all that ridiculous stuff, Den!” 

Well, she could stand it if he didn’t shut 
her out altogether, if she could go on being 
of use to him. She was of the kind that must 
serve or starve. She smiled almost grimly as 
she glanced at Freith. He must never know, 
that was all. She would keep her dream in 
secrecy, in silence, as you keep the dead. It 
had been a dream of giving. Well, it was 
past. The piercing disappointment of the 
look he gave her when he woke, holding her 


in his arms, taught her that he would never 
want anything that she could give him. 

She shook herself like a bird, impatient of 
that numbing sense of mystery that clung 
to her. It was onlyadream. She stepped off 
the curb at a crowded street intersection, 
glancing back to see if Freith were following 
her. He was just behind. She went on. 

It was a broad street. ‘Traffic had made it 
greasy. A big motor car was coming. She 
wondered if she had time to cross in front of 
it before it turned, decided she had, and 
slipped over. Something made her glance 
back, simultaneously with a grinding of 
brakes and a shout. 

Freith, crossing behind her, had not seen 
that the car would turn. He had evidently 
calculated that it would hold straight on. It 
turned, too sharply to avoid him. With an 
instinct that seemed to outrun vision, Denise 
saw the inevitable skid. 

She saw it with an extraordinary effect of 
leisure. ‘The great machine seemed to hang 
for appreciable moments before it swung 
across. In a flash of photographic vividness 
she had the swerve, the jar, the suddenly 
rigid face over the shiny wheel, bitten into 
her memory as acid bites into a plate. Freith 
saw, and jumped forward, but too late. 

She saw where the bonnet would strike 
him, saw to an inch where it would hurl him 
against the iron standard of the electric 
lamp in the middle of the intersection. She 
saw no more. For with a movement so swift 
only a bird could have matched it, instinc- 
tive, beyond reason, she had flashed back 
and flung herself between. 


OR no more than a second or two she 

stood so, between him and the swerving 
car, sheltering him with her body. She was 
looking into his face, and she saw something 
flash into it that was not a dream—fear, 
amazement, and something else, something 
that was like recognition. 

He dropped the box, caught her, lifted her 
clear off her feet and swung her aside. Then 
the bonnet of the car struck him. But the 
brakes had had some effect; it struck him 
gently. He fell against the standard but held 
to it and regained his feet. 

It had all happened so quickly that not 
six people in the busy street were aware of 
it. Denise heard the owner of the car call 
something. Freith answered: “Not a bit. 
My fault.”? She saw the rigid face over the 
driving wheel relax. ‘The big car hummed, 
gathered way, went on; as it did so, one 
wheel passed over the cardboard box, leaving 
but a few rags of paper, a heap of spilled sand 
in the gutter. 

A policeman came toward them. A team- 
ster glanced at Denise curiously. She felt 
Freith’s hand beneath her elbow, guiding her 
to the opposite pavement. Arrived there, 
slie had courage to say lightly: ‘‘ Well, that 
was a close call.” 











1e ‘Two 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


war situation for the Huns was too critical 
to permit them to take any chances with 
these balloons. Luke flew straight on 
toward the nearest balloon which hung over 
Buzy. The gallant Wehner climbed high 
above him to guard his brother ace against 
the expected airplane attack from above. 


S LUKE crossed the Meuse below Ver- 
dun, he looked around him for approach- 
ing enemies. He saw Wehner’s Spad a mile 
behind him and almost a mile above his own 
altitude. No enemy patrol appeared to be in 
the skies. At least none cruised around the 
enemy balloon which now lay calmly swing- 
ing a few miles before him. 

In order to allay any suspicion which 
might cause the enemy to begin pulling 
down his first target before he reached it, 
Luke made a detour to the west so that he 
might come diving down for an attack from 
behind the enemy’s position. From this di- 
rection he might get into the sun and be 
taken for a German machine until it was too 
late to lower the ‘“‘drachen,” 

As he crossed the lines east of Verdun, he 
discovered a formation of airplanes coming 
toward him several miles ahead. ‘They had 
evidently just arisen from the airdrome at 
Montmédy. 

A few moments’ scrutiny disclosed that 
their number was five and that they were 
enemy Fokkers. A glance overhead informed 
him that the faithful Wehner had sighted the 
fighting planes and was climbing vigorously 
to keep above them. 

Luke turned his machine and headed for 
Buzy. He could reach the first balloon 
before the Fokkers could possibly reach 
there. And Joe could be depended upon to 
be on hand as soon as he set the Buzy gas 
bag afire. 


Approaching swiftly from the west Luke 
set his sights full into the elongated sau- 
sage. He had dropped down so that he was 
not quite a thousand feet higher than the 
unsuspecting “drachen.”’ With motor closed 
and the propeller just ticking over, the down- 
ward glide was nevertheless made with pro- 
digious speed. 

The setting sun was behind him and shin- 
ing full in the eyes of his quarry. Possibly 
he might close in without a shot from the 
gunners below. 

The next instant he discovered his error. 
Streaking rockets of “flaming onions” sud- 
denly shot. straight up from the ground 
between him and the “‘drachen,” forming a 
sheet of living fire through which his air- 
plane must pass. A dull “crump!” behind 
his tail informéd him that Archy had been 
long deliberating his altitude and speed. 

Without swerving an inch the intrepid 
Luke measured the lessening distance be- 
tween him and his target. Both his guns 
were fed with belts of incendiary ammuni- 
tion. His bullets streaked through the sky 
as he pressed the trigger on his joy stick. 
Like a stream of molten fire from a hose 
they leaped before him straight into the dis- 
tended sides of the “drachen.” 


T WAS overinaninstant. Probably fewer 

than a hundred bullets left his guns before 
he had covered the three hundred yards and 
ceased firing. He was compelled to zoom 
suddenly upward to avoid plunging through 
the gas bag. As he had opened fire he had seen 
the German observer plunge headlong over- 
board from his basket. When Luke turned, 
a few hundred yards beyond the balloon, to 
repeat his attack, he saw the parachute 
begin to open and the dangling legs of the 
German officer madly pawing the air. At 









He did not answer. He was 
still staring at her with that 
strange look, doubt trembling 
upon the brink of some tre- 
mendous discovery of the 
soul. And suddenly the girl’s 
heart began to beat wildly. 

Without speech, he swept her on. 


She 
did not seem to move or live of herself. Some 
strength in him, arisen in a moment, bore her 
forward like a leaf in the wind. 


HE busy street gave on a little quiet 

square with a garden in the midst. 
There was no one in the garden. He led her 
there. Under the shadow of a tree he set her 
free. He stood in front of her, still looking 
at her. She could not meet the burning in- 
quiry of that look. After a moment he laid 
a trembling hand on her shoulder and drew 
her toward him. She, too, was -trembling 
very much. 

He said, in the rough, passionate voice he 
had used when telling her of his dream, and 
with a strange solemnity: ‘Denise, you 
wouldn’t refuse bread to a hungry man that 
asked it of you, nor shelter to a homeless dog, 
would you? Then don’t refuse me—a word. 
There, in the road, when the motor was 
corhing down on me and you flung yourself 
in front, you gave me—“er look, Den, her 
look, the lovely look of the woman in my 
dream. For a minute, Denise, your face was 
her face. My dear, I could have fancied 
myself going homeless forever, wanting that 
look on a human face. I saw it on yours. 
Tell me, out of pity—your face for a moment 
was her face—could your heart ever be, 
after a long time—I ask very humbly, Den- 
ise—could your heart ever be, for me, her 
heart?” , 

The stumbling words ceased. She sud- 
denly grew calm. Out of his weakness she 
drew strength. She did not speak. Only she 
lifted her face, and he saw it with all her soul 
shining in her smile. Presently she shut her 
eyes. 

She felt him come nearer, felt.at last his 
arms about her as she had felt them once 
before that day—in a passion of tenderness, 
heard his shaken and amazed voice: “‘O my 
heart, for me!” 

After a little she whispered, between 
laughter and tears: 

“Tt’s been there always, Freith. I would 
have lived for you, died for you—all my life, 
I think.” 

“Hush!” He sealed her lips. “It’s I who 
will live and die for you, Den, now. Denise, 
my dream. . . . And I might never have 
known!” 

. “The best dream of all, Freith,’”’ she whis- 
pered; “the best dream of all.” 

They stood silent. The wind, stirring 
among the trees of the little garden in the 
square, showered them with leaves. They 
never saw that they were willow leaves. 


Boys of Twenty 


the same instant the “drachen” burst into 
flames. One attack had been enough. 

Sublimely unconscious of the hurricane 
of lead about him, Luke again executed a 
reversement and headed on east toward 
Conflans. Ahead of him his second victim 
loomed up in the rays of the setting sun, 
scarcely ten miles away. But where were 
the Montmédy Fokkers? And where was 
Joe Wehner ? 

Twisting his head from left to right and 
right to leit, Luke finally picked up the five 
Fokkers passing southward behind and far 
above him. Another sweep of the skies dis- 
closed the Spad of his comrade moving in 
quite the contrary direction. Evidently 
Wehner had foreseen that Luke would get 
the first balloon and would straightway make 
for Conflans. ‘The Montmédy Fokkers, he 
noticed, had not discovered Luke and would 
be unaware of his presence until they saw the 
flame of the burning balloon. ‘Then it would 
be too late. By that time Luke would be 
well on his way to the second attack. But 
why was Wehner now pushing so far to the 
north? 


ND then Luke found the answer. Flying 
directly toward him from the direction of 
Metz came another formation of Fokkers, 
seven strong! - And they were at a vastly su- 
perior altitude. Only Wehner’s interference 
could prevent them from intercepting him 
before he could reach the Conflans “drachen.” 
But he could count on Joe! More than once 
in the last fortnight the cool-headed Wehner 
had interposed and protected him fromattack 
against overwhelming odds. Good old Joe! 
He was not appreciated in Squadron 27. He 
was the best air fighter and the truest friend 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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; Jérfumed with the Gostly New Odor of 26 Flowers 


Talc Jonteel—soft, snowy, delightfully fragrant, 25c. leona ll : 
Face Powder Jonteel—clinging, invisible. Flesh, brunette, white, 50c. a S000 Rexalh Storen.direaifont the Unived Siete Canad and 


Rouge Jonteel—light, medium, or dark, 50c. Great Britain have been given exclusive sale of Jonteel because they are linked together 
Combination Cream Jonteel—for beautiful complexions—50c. into one great National service giving organization. They are found in every town 
Odor Jonteel, $1.25; Concentrate, in handsome satin box, $3. and city that has a modern drug store. In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 
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Zestful Meat Delicacies 


Cooked As You Would Have Them 


ADED appetites of summer call for tempting dishes—tasty cold meats cooked 
the home way. But the kitchen’s heat and outdoor enjoyments conspire 
against this craving. And the housewife rightly objects to forfeiting her own 

well-being in spending hours in unpleasant work. Since the advent of Delicia 
-ready-to-serve meats, cooked where home methods prevail, every home can have 
savory meat dishes; every housewife can enjoy more of summer's pleasures. 


One Line of Products—One Ideal 


The Delicia kitchens are enlarged duplicates of 
those found in modern homes—bright and spot- 
less; but with every modern facility. Delicia cooks 
devote their whole time and attention to one prod- 
uct— package meats. We make nothing but Delicia 
Meat Delicacies—sixteen wholesome, full-flavored 


dishes. 


These are package meats of unusual goodness. 
Only the choicest meats are used, cooked in their 
original juices. Ready to serve, either hot or cold, 
they will delight even the most exacting. 

Meats contained in the familiar blue and white 
stripe Delicia package are all meat. No substitutes 
of any kind are used. And. there’s no waste be- 


cause all are closely trimmed of bone, surplus fat and 
gristle. You can eat and enjoy every delicious morsel. 


An assortment of Delicia meats should be on 
your pantry shelf—homelike meat dishes for any 
occasion. Ask for Delicia. Be sure of the name. 


Delicia Menu Suggestions 
Compiled by Domestic Science Experts 


This little book will aid you in planning and 
preparing many pleasing dishes and dainty outing 
lunches. Every recipe is a masterpiece. All have 
been tested and approved by high authorities. The 
book will be sent upon re- 
quest if you mention your 
dealer’s name and address. 





Your family and guests will enjoy any of these delightful treats 


Roast Beef Corned Beef Hash Roast Mutton 
Southern Hash Hamburger Steak Corned Beef 
Luncheon Tongue Veal Loaf Country Sausage 
Ox Tongue Potted Meat Vienna Style Sausage 
Chili Con Carne Sliced Dried Beef Deviled Meat 

Tripe With Whole Milk 





BAKER FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago 
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‘The Summer-Bazaar Girl 





Simply Irresistible as She Cries Her Wares 
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OVELTY 
chains sell 
quickly. The first 
chain is of blue 
wooden beads, 
the second woven 
of blue glass and 
steel beads and 
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““T UY a bag, ho, please buy a bag!” is asked 

of you by this pretty Bazaar Girl, who 

may be the new winning feature of any fair. 

She now carries six bags, and as soon as they 
are sold will start out with a fresh lot. 
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HE cap and 

apron are 
very modish in 
white lawn with 
blue -lawn 
stripes. The set 
is especially de- 
signed for THE 
Home JourNAL 
and is suggested 
for bazaar aids to 
wear with white 
dresses. Fancy 
chains add. a 











the third of fancy bright touch to 
gm and silk the costume. 
cord. 


















* DOLL’S 

"a hat very 
; = ag up-to-date with 
4G HE fancy- worsted flowers. 
. work booth 


should not fail to 
| py display the latest 
; novelties in cro- 
chet, and these 
stunning girdles 
are among the 
newest in colored 
threads. 


HIS new vest- 

pocket belt has 
a buckle in the back, 
by which it may be 
regulated to waist 
size. Of black-and- 
white-checked ma- 
terial, it looks ex- 
tremely well with a 
white suit. A smart 
touch on the lace 
vestee is a black rib- 
bon belt. 


HESE are cute nurs- 

ery bibs—‘“Little 
Miss Muffet,’’ and 
“The Butcher, the 
Baker, the Candlestick 
Maker.” The “Count- 
ing Lesson” deserves a 
reward —a cooky per- 
haps. 


THESE slip-on bibs, or small 
aprons, two are made of heavy white 
muslin embroidered in outline stitch and 
the third of crossbarred toweling with 
the numbers in cross-stitch. This is fin- 
ished with a cuff turned up about four 
inches to catch crumbs. 


ERE again 

in colored- 
thread crochet 
is a stylish hat- 
band, while just 
below is a very 
handsome vel- 
vet girdle em- 
broidered in 
worsted flowers. 
And a “best 
seller’? for sure 
isthe wee baby’s 
knitted sweater. 
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TOILET WATER 
FACE POWDER 
PERFUME 
TALC 


Twentycentssent f 
to Roxey, Bush 

Sales Bldg., New 

York, will bring 3 
you a generous }) 
sample of this |} 
most exquisite 4 
and delightfully fy 
fragrant perfume. }4 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A prominent British Government officer, 
in a speech about the war to a large body of 
business men in N. Y. City recently said, 
‘‘ After the tired soldier has returned from a 
12 mile tramp, with swollen and aching feet, 
is there a mother, who, if she knew, would 
not go out and get some Foot=Ease to send 
to her boy?” 

People everywhere should realize the com- 
fort derived from Allen's Foot-Ease, the anti- 
septic, healing powder to be shaken into the 
shoes. It takes the friction from the shoe 
and gives instant relief to tired, aching, 
swollen, tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters 
and callouses. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises all 
men in training to shake Foot-Ease in their 


























shoes each morning. Try it yourself and if 
you have a son, brother or friend in the army 
or navy, why not mail him a package Now? 
Sold by drug and dep’t stores everywhere. 
E IS {\ LANE BRYANT 5 . 
orset Face . 
RICE seme 
Many thousands of these corsets have been sold in 
various materials at $3.95 to $12.50. Hf 
17 We now offer this corset, made up in a good (pn 
quality coutil, slightly less expensive than our $9 Q5 ron 
regular standard grade, for one month only, at ° \ 
Inordering, givepresent waist measureandstateperiodoftime. 
A big 76-page Style Book of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Waists and Corsets for mothers-to-be, FREE, , ; 
38" St.near i 
Lane Bryant pa. s-10 Bits Ave New York / 
TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
Broad Wide Table Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large Deep Undershelves—‘“Scientifi- 
cally Silent’"—Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A 
high grade piece of furniture unsurpassed for 
General Utility—Easy Action—Silence. Write 
Serves Home for pamphlet and dealer’s name. 
SavesTime %CombinationProductsCo., 504-QCunardBldg., Chicago, [i 
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in the world. And the most 
generous, too, in spite of the 
fact that he never would say 
ten words in the same breath! 
Luke was reflecting thus as 
he tore madly across the sky 
toward his second target. He 
watched the familiar outline of Wehner’s 
Spad above him cruising upon a parallel line 
with his own, but ever drawing nearer and 
nearer to the oncoming formation of Fokkers. 
“Joe will let them start a dive,” thought 
Luke, “then he will sail into them and bust 
them up. I can slip through some way and 
get my balloon first. Joe will fool them.” 
With this thought in his mind, Luke 
swerved his course a bit to the south to gain 
more time. The Fokkers observed his ma- 
neuver and instantly stuck down their noses 
for an attack. As the sunlight struck their 
fronts, Luke saw the scarlet noses of the fa- 
mous Von Richthofen Circus pointed toward 
him. The prowess of this celebrated group 
was known to every pilot of the allied armies. 





“T put her ahead of my hope of heaven,” 
said Private James Atkinson softly, lying 
there with only my tired wrist between him 
and his chance of heaven. ‘And now that 
she has gone out of my life, it isn’t worth 
much to me. Let go of that thing, Miss 
Billy, and let me get out of her way for good 
and all.” 

I gave the tourniquet a savage twist. Jim- 
mie winced. “I see myself doing it!’ I said 

“crossly. “No girl on earth is worth the 
loss of one of Uncle Sam’s fighting men. 
Think of what you endured in the Argonne! 
Think of the world’s pride in your colonel’s 
message to that blindfolded German truce 
bearer: ‘Go to hell!’ Why, Jimmie, to have 
been one of your Lost Battalion in the 
Argonne Forest, to have shared your priva- 
tions, dangers, hardships, I’d willingly give 
one of my feet and go on crutches all my 
days! Look here, Jimmie.” 

“What?” 

“Does that girl know that you belonged to 
the Lost Battalion?” 


IMMIE wriggled. “No,” he answered at 

last; “‘not unless she has been told. My 
mother doesn’t know it. You see, I didn’t 
belong to Colonel Whittlesey’s command. I 
got separated from my own company. So 
I was what you might call a guest of his— 
quite by accident. Besides, I don’t want to 
hold her by hero stuff. If she can’t love me 
for myself—if she has forgotten everything 


' that-she’s—that we—oh, if she can forget, 
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let her go 

“Jimmie,” I said patiently, “girls make 
awful mistakes sometimes and live to regret 
them through long and bitter years. You 
don’t know but that this false friend of yours 
has lied about you. If he is unscrupulous 
enough to go after your girl when you are 
wounded and kept here, and he knew she 
was engaged to you, I think he would be cad 
enough to get her by fair means or foul.” 

““What lie could he tell that she would be- 
lieve?”’ demanded Jimmie. 

‘What sort of a girl is she?” I asked cau- 
tiously. “Is she high-spirited and nervous, 
with something of a temper, quick on the 
trigger, says more than she means, but will- 
ing to apologize, and sweet, sweet, sweet?” 

““Say, Miss Billy! I wish I could see your 
eyes when you talk like that. You might 
have known her from that description. She 
is exactly like that. In fact, you’ve often 
reminded me of her. You're lots like her, 
especially when you storm around at the 
boys, all the time with a look in your eyes 
that tells them that you love every one of 
them, and are working yourself half sick to 
make them comfortable. You’re a wonder, 
Billy!” 

“Billy!” I whispered to myself. We were 
getting on! 

“Well,” I said aloud, “if she’s gone back 
on a and my beau has gone back on me, 
and I am so exactly like her—why, cheer up, 
I may marry you myself and throw it up to 
you that, as I have saved your life, it was 
only decent of you to offer me your heart 
jes f hand.” ~ 

Jimmie Atkinson threw his head back and 
laughed aloud. I joined in and we had a 
merry moment there in the blackness of the 
night. 

SHORT silence followed, which I did not 
feel it necessary to break. Then, too, 
between sentences I had cocked an ear for 
passing foots I meant to hail the first 
comer and send for help. 

Jimmie broke the silence: “Say, Billy, 
how did you come to picture the girl so 
accurately? To me that is uncanny.” 
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And they had him at their certain mercy, 
whether he flew east or west, up or down. 
There was only old Joe between them! 

Wehner was not exactly between them. 
He was above. At the first break of the 
Fokker formation, Wehner headed diago- 
nally toward them, firing briskly as he came. 
The leader let a few streaks of trace bullets 
pass him before he deigned to notice the in- 
terference of this intruder. Then letting goa 
red signal light from his pistol, he zoomed up 
above Wehner’s Spad and, kicking his tail to 
the rear, came back upon him for a sudden 
diving attack. 

But Wehner had already vacated that po- 
sition and was on the tail of another Fokker. 
In that brief moment of time Luke had the 
opportunity to leave the whole revolving 
circus in his rear. With no other thought but 
that good old Joe had again saved the day 
for him, Luke fed in the gas and roared away 
at a headlong pace for the observation bal- 
loon which he knew was now on the un- 
guarded road before him. With motor full 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


on, Luke put down his nose and hurled his 
machine like a demon toward the doomed 
“‘drachen.”” His wires screamed as the wind 
tore through them. Without glancing behind 
him, Luke well knew that no Fokker could 
overtake him before he reached his target. 
His whole attention must be upon his sights. 
One chance was probably all that would be 
permitted him. 

Again he passed through the defending 
curtains of bullets and fire. Conflans lay 
several miles behind the German front. A 
vital hit in his machine here would have 
serious consequences. He must save himself 
for the third balloon, ten miles beyond. Per- 
haps he might even beat the Fokkers to it. 

As these thoughts flashed through his mind 
he had been mechanically firing. He watched 
the tracer bullets pass into the sides of the 
“‘drachen.” Already theobserverhad jumped 
with his parachute. Again Luke swept up 
and over the top of the “‘drachen” and at 
the same instant ceased firing. At the ap- 
pointed interval he doubled back on his path 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“Tt’s awful,” I said, “to give away the 
secrets of our sex, for by this occult knowl- 
edge we know how to manage even the most 
awe-inspiring of you! But the fact is that 
strong natures nearly always choose their 
opposites. So I pictured her from knowing 
you! You are gentle and silent and brave, 
easily led in small things but dominant and 
strong in the big things that count. For 
example, you think she sent you into this 
war, but the fact is, you would have gone 
anyway ——” 

“Sure!” interrupted Jimmie. 

‘Whereas she never in the world could have 
kept you out of it, no matter how much she 
might have protested about it. 

“Sure!” corroborated Jimmie again. 

“Well, being that kind of man, you’d nat- 
urally choose a little, nervous, puffing steam 
engine like me, because” —here I dropped 
my voice and lied my boldest—“my man 
was like you! SoIlknow!” — 

Suddenly I started up and interrupted a 
sentence of Jimmie’s. “Shut up!” I said. 
“T hear somebody coming! Hear it? Now 
when he gets closer, shout with me at the 
top of your voice. If he gets away, I'll die, 
Jimmie! I’m so cramped, I don’t believe I 
can hold out much longer.” 

“Gee, what a shame! If I could only 
reach down there and hold it! Can’t you tie 
it tight enough to let go?” 

“No, I am not strong enough. The min- 
ute I case up, the flow begins. Now let’s 

ell!’ 

We did! Then, as we stopped to listen, 
we heard no footsteps. Evidently he was 
listening. 

“Help! Help!” we shouted. 


Spreng be thanked, the footsteps came 
closer! The door flew open and a pocket 
flash lit our sick, tired faces. And there was 
Doctor Blaisdell, weak from one of his de- 
bauches of labor, standing in the doorway! 
“For the Lord’s sake, what’s happened?” 
he asked. 

We jumbled the explanation, both talking 
at once. In a moment, although he must 
have been half dead with fatigue, he was the 
alert life saver. He flung off his coat and 
sent his flashlight all over the room. ‘“ An- 
other lamp here somewhere?” he asked. 

“On the counter—over there!” 

A moment more and he had found and 
lighted one. As he bent over me to grasp 
the tourniquet, I let go and simply rolled 
out of his way. As I look back, I think he 
kicked me, to help me to roll faster. I know 
I felt his foot push me. But he was no longer 
aman. He was a vibrant engine of healing 
and saving. 

That rolling was agony, for I was asleep 
all over. My legs and arms were numb from 
inaction and tension, but I had no time for 
self-pity, for Doctor Blaisdell was giving me 
staccato orders, which snapped through the 
air like wireless. 

Finally the work was done. Doctor Blais- 
dell lifted himself with an air of ineffable 
weariness. He rubbed his hand over his 
tired eyes. “I hardly know what to do,” he 
said. “This man ought not to be moved 
just now, and I can’t stay with him. It’s 
five o’clock. I’ll have stretcher bearers here 
at seven. Are you game to stay on with 
him?” 

“Dead game!” I answered cheerfully. 
“Jimmie wants me, don’t you, Jimmie?” 

He smiled at me—such a drawn, white 
smile—and nodded. 

Doctor Blaisdell patted my arm. “Good 
sport!” he said. 

I made him sit down and drink the rest of 
my bottled coffee, telling him I’d just had a 


cup. Then I packed his bag for him. It may 
not have been packed just as he would have 
done it, but it gave him five minutes of hot 
coffee and a cigarette. Then with a reitera- 
tion of his promise of stretcher bearers in 
two hours, he waved us good-by and was 
gone. 

“T’m almost sorry I gave him the last of 
the coffee,” I crema. “T ought to have 
saved it for you. I’ll make some more.” 

Jimmie shook his head. “The bare smell 
of it made me sick. I couldn’t drink what 
you left for me. What I want is ——” 

“cc What? ” 

“Tea!” he said weakly. “An old lady’s 
drink; but I reckon I’m to be nothing but an 
old lady the rest of my life, so tea for me!” 

“T’ll join you,” I said. “T’ll make it right 
here, where you can see me, on the alcohol 
stove.” 

I fussed around and made Jimmie watch 
me. I was so afraid he would faint again. 

As I sat at his side feeding it to him, I said: 
“Jimmie, did you know that I was a clair- 
voyant?” 

““No, are you?” 

“Yes. And I have a very peculiar fecling 
about this girl of yours. I am sure there is 
another man near her and he is making her 
unhappy.” Jimmie Atkinson stared at me. 
I saw his hand clench. “I wish you had 
sufficient faith in me to tell me her name and 
address. I could see more,” I said. 

I realized that this was not at all the way 
seventh daughters of seventh daughters pro- 
ceeded, but I banked on Jimmie’s equal ig- 
norance of their ways—also on his weakness. 

He hesitated a moment. ‘“T’ll tell you,” 
he said. ‘‘Her name is Rosalie Kent.” 

“Does she live in Atlanta too?” I asked. 

“Are you going to write to her?” he 
countered. 

“Tmay! Do you mind?” 

He frowned, trying to think. 
have her out of pity!” he stormed. 

“Tf I promise not to pull any of the hero 
stuff, may I write?” 

His whole face lighted. “Yes; I wish you 
would write to her. If you two ever met, 
you'd be pals, I'll bet!” 

“If we two ever met, I’d bite a hole in 
her!” I said viciously. ‘“ Jimmie, I’m jealous 
of her.” 

Jimmie did what I wanted. He laughed. 

In this fashion the two interminable hours 
dragged their weary length away. 


T SEVEN o’clock the stretcher bearers 
came and took Jimmie to the hospital, 
where the next day they operated for the 
fourth time and took his leg off halfway be- 
tween the knee and the thigh. Then he was 
sent back to the base hospital from which he 
had been dismissed, five miles from our can- 
teen. I wrote to him every day, but there 
was little time for visiting when we were 
within sound of the big guns. 
The day he was taken from our canteen 
I went to bed and slept until three o’clock. 
At four I was back on the job. But that 
an I decided to write to Miss Rosalie 
ent: 


“T won’t 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE. 


My dear Miss Kent: I am a canteen girl in 
a Y. M. C. A. hut just back of the lines and 
within constant sound of the enemy big guns, 
which are wounding and killing our boys by the 
hundreds every day. At such times we forget 
conventions, forget how we would behave back 
home and only remember that we are red- 
blooded men and women, risking our lives and 
everything that life holds dear, but doing it 
gladly. 

I am only an ordinary girl, no weaker and no 
stronger than another. But I have one virtue. 
I am square, 


and, without a glance at any 
object but his target, he again 
poured in a direct fire until it 
was necessary again to swerve 
away to avoid a collision. 

As he swerved he looked 
ahead. There, scarcely a mile 
away, was a spectacle that instantly drove 
all thoughts of balloons from his mind. A 
Spad was falling in a rapid spin to the 
ground, while gusts of flames were belching 
upward from its center. And somewhere 
within that airplane’s center sat his friend, 
his savior, Joe Wehner! Like exulting vul- 
tures, three or four circling Fokkers were 
still diving and darting upon the doomed 
machine, shooting streaks of unnecessary 
flaming bullets into the stricken Spad. Joe 
Wehner had fought his last fight! 

With the fury of an avenging angel, Luke 
darted into the fray. The enemy had the 
upper floor and were four to his one. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 


Jith Jimmie 


Your childhood sweetheart, Jimmie Atkinson, 
has become my best friend. He was wounded in 
the Argonne a short time ago and lost his left 
foot. Then infection set in and they operated 
again and again until four operations have taken 
place, the last one taking the leg between the 
knee and the thigh. Possibly other operations 
may be necessary. We hope not. But the fact 
remains that his life may pay the forfeit. His 
heroism under it all has been like that of thou- 
sands of others of our wonderful boys, which is 
nothing short of sublime. Their courage and 
endurance no words can describe. 

In action, Jimmie was equally gallant. He 
was with the now famous Lost Battalion— 
Colonel Whittlesey’s, you know~=the ‘‘Go-to- 
Hell Colonel Whittlesey’”—and Jimmie was 
cited for individual bravery, besides participat- 
ing in the battalion’s citation. That, however, 
was not what made me care for him. It was his , 
own dear self—so unselfish and gentle and 
strong; that same self that you used to care for 


. and possibly do now. 


I had to take care of him one night when his 
wound broke out at midnight in my canteen. 
It was after hours and he wanted cigarettes. 
He was all in. We didn’t have any and I ran 
a mile to get some for him. When I got back 
he had fainted and was bleeding to death. The 
lamp went out and I had to hold the tourniquet 
in place for five hours until help came. 

He became conscious and we talked. 

It was then, in the awful blackness of those 
midnight hours, when by sheer force I was 
keeping the life blood in his body that I realized 
that I did not want you to have him! I wanted 
him myself and I am writing to tell youso. You 
do not understand him. You do not. love him, 
because war changes people. It changes men 
so that unless your soul has grown immeasur- 
ably, it has not kept pace with the growth of his. 

I am here under shell fire all the time. And 
this constant danger and seeing the behavior of 
our men have made me grow. I have grown in 
the understanding of the fineness, the gentle- 
ness, the strength of such a nature as Jimmie’s, 
so that I am writing to ask you if you think you 
could be the mate to him that I knowI can. I 
realize that you once had the first claim, but 
from something Jimmie said to me that night, 
I think your claim is abrogated. 

a he said to me, ‘“‘you have saved my 
ife.’ 

“T know it, Jamie, and it is only right and 
proper for you to offer me the life I have saved.” 

I am being very frank with you, Miss Kent, 
because, unless you can prove to me that your 
happiness is bound up in him as mine is, unless 
you are willing to come out boldly in the eyes 
of the world and show how much you love him, 
I tell you frankly, I shall do all I can to take 
your place. 

I hope you appreciate the spirit in which I 
have written this letter, and believe me 


Faithfully yours, 
WILHELMINA CHALMERS. 


I sealed and sent it. I counted that she 
would get that letter in four weeks. In five 
weeks and two days I got this cablegram: 


Appreciate your generous spirit. Engaged to 
Jimmie six years. No intention giving him up. 
Qualified Red Cross nurse some weeks ago. 
Leaving immediately. Hope to see you. Have 

. cabled Jimmie I am coming. 
ROSALIE KENT. 


I whooped for joy when I read it. If she 
was coming, Jimmie would try to get well 
from ten operations. 


HAVE never seen either of them from that 

day to this. But I’d have given my little 
finger to have seen Jimmie Atkinson’s face 
when Rosalie read him that letter, for of 
course she would read it to him! No matter 
how much she might fight against it, the 
time would come when she would yield to 
the impulse and tell him. 

And I wonder what he called me when he 
heard it! I’ll bet that letter of mine made 
her red-headed. 

Ply that’s what I meant it to do! Oh, 
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FREE—A Sex Tale Package of 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


Instant and Hot 


Already Three-Hour Cooked 







. How to Serve Oats 
In a Hurry 


Use Two-Minute Oat Food—already super-cooked. Simply 
stir it in boiling water. Serve in two minutes, and you will 
have a hot, delicious oat dish ready before the coffee. 


Cooked in the Ideal Way 


Two-Minute Oat Food is cooked in the Quaker mills. 
It is cooked for three hours with live steam under pres- 
sure at higher than boiling heat. They are cooked as oats 


Then the oats are evaporated. That is the secret of their 
freshness and their flavor. Whenever you serve them they 
come to your table seemingly just cooked. 

You simply stir them in boiling water. Within two minutes 


they absorb the water. Then you have an oat dish just as 
fresh as when it left our mills. 


Took 25 Years to Learn How 


This is the oat dish you have always wanted—ready-cooked 
and well-cooked. But it took us 25 years to learn how to 
create it and bring it to you with all the oat delights. 

Now we have solved the problem, and your grocer has this 
quick and savory dish. Now you don’t need to serve an 
oatless breakfast just for lack of time. 


An Entirely New Oat Dish 


This high-heat cooking gives Two-Minute Oat Food a semi- 
toasted flavor. So it means a new-type oat dish with a most 


The dish is also economical. One cup of these evaporated 
oats expands to five cups in boiling water, serving eight big 
dishes. And it saves the cost of cooking. 

Try this new oat dish now. 
Minute Oat Food—price 15 cents. Or, if you prefer, send 
this coupon to us and we will mail you a small package to try. 

Do this now. You should know at once what a delicious 
oat dish is now at your instant call. 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
1700 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free. 
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The remaining three of this scarlet circus 
might be loitering overhead. Luke did not 
pause to consider. 

Rushing blindly upon the nearest plane, 
Luke violated every theory of fighting tac- 


- tics by climbing upward, maneuvering con- 


stantly for a shot from below. Time after 
time an unnoticed enemy gained a favorable 
position above and came plunging down 
upon him. Doggedly, Luke kept after his 
first antagonist until a’ fortunate opening 
gave him the opportunity he sought. A 
short burst from his guns—and the Fokker 
turned on its side and fell, with a dead hand 
on its control. 

In another instant Luke had turned like a 
madman upon the next nearest enemy. The 
famous scarlet circus had never before seen 
a wild man from Arizona in their midst. 
They began to draw off to the northward. 
Luke pursued them, fighting savagely every 
time he got within range. Before they 
passed from the vision of our balloon ob- 
servers another Fokker fell and crashed: in 
flames. The others fled ignominiously back 
to Metz and landed, while the valiant Luke 
circled over them and continued to scatter 


. bullets about their heels until they disap- 


peared from his view! 

Two balloons and two of Von Richthofen’s 
famous Fokkers downed within a short half 
hour! Could any listener still think this 
boy a boaster? 


'T even this revenge did not suffice the 
bereaved Frank Luke. Smarting and 
crying with the pain of his loss, Luke cursed 
the approaching darkness that would keep 
enemy machines out of the sky until morn- 
ing. He raced over to Montmédy to satiate 
his revenge there. It-was vain. He turned 
homeward and neared Verdun. White bursts 
of ‘“Archy” in the sky ahead of him indi- 
cated that French or American gunners, were 
firing atan enemy. He put on the “sauce” 
and hurried into the zone of danger. 

There, just north of Verdun, four French 
fighting machines were encircling a two- 
seater German Halberstadt. It was growing 
dark. Our “‘Archy” was intermittently firing 
into the whole group with bland impartiality. 
As blind to these “‘Archy” bursts as to any 
other form of exploding missiles, Luke flew 
headlong into the thick of the combat and 
with one swoop shot down the enemy two- 
seater before the very eyes of the astonished 
French pilots. The Halberstadt crashed into 
the shell holes of Douaumont, while Luke 
turned mournfully homeward and landed 
on the Rembercourt field. 

Five victories in one flight! And yet to 
Frank Luke this glorious day which had 
crowned him with the title of America’s 
** Ace of Aces” was the bitterest he had ever 
known. 

From that day to the end of the eleven 

following days which were to span the life 
of this marvelous fighter, Luke was a differ- 
ent character. He grieved over Wehner 
with a melancholy which soured him and 
alienated him from the comrades of his 
squadron. 
’ A month after his disappearance his com- 
manding officer said to me: “If Luke ever 
does come back I shall: recommend him for a 
court-martial first—and the Legion of Honor 
second.” 

Luke from this day on disclosed the same 
scorn for military orders that he felt for 
enemy bullets. Many believed that his sud- 
den elevation to glory had turned his head. 
It is more plausible to believe that his self- 
condemnation tortured him and tempted 
him to make his comrades hate him as his 
just due for his sacrifice of Wehner. 


[bape rey the habit of flying off to a 


neighboring aérodrome and spending - 


the night away from his squadron in defiance 
of orders. He was reprimanded the first time. 
The second time he was sternly cautioned 
not to repeat the offense. With a stupid in- 
difference to consequences, Luke flew away 


‘and again spent the night with the French 


Escadrille. But on his return home the fol- 
lowing morning he shot down single-handed 
two more enemy “drachen”! The news 
came in from the delighted balloon officers 
of the American service before Luke’s ma- 
chine reached the airdrome, and, with such 
a gift preceding his “&frival, he was for- 
given for the last time. That very after- 
noon Luke climbed into his machine and 
returned to spend the night with his new 
French friends! His squadron never saw 
him again. 

Only the mechanics and the balloon of- 
ficers still worshiped the American “Ace of 
Aces.” His fellow pilots disliked him be- 
cause of his disdain for them. His superior 
officers rightly considered that his insubor- 
dination must forbid their recommendation 
of honors and decorations that he otherwise 
so richly deserved. ™ 


On September 29, 1918, just as dusk 
was beginning to settle over the upper 
Aisne valley, one of our balloon sections 
south of Grand Pré distinguished a solita 
Spad flying through the twilight overhead. 
The machine slowly circled the field twice 
at a low level. When directly over the. 
group of men below, the pilot leaned out 
and dropped a streamer to the ground. To 
it was attached a brief note which read: 

“Watch out for those three nearest bal- 
loons. —LUKE.” 

The airplane had already passed out of 
sight to the north. But the balloon men 
knew Luke. He was the darling of their 
hearts. What a price he had cost the enemy ! 


XACTLY on scheduled time a quick puff 

of flame lighted up the horizon near 
Buzancy. Before it died another huge blaze 
burst forth a few miles east near Doulcon. 
And while it still lighted the heavens the 
third enemy balloon exploded into flames 
amid the incredulous amazement and ap- 
plause of thousands upon thousands of war- 
ring spectators. 

Immediately thereafter the news of Luke’s 
spectacular victories was telephoned in to 
headquarters. The officers of. his. squadron 
received it and looked at each other in dumb 
silence. What was to be done with such a 


mad pilot? He openly disobeyed orders, © 


was contemptuous about it; and still he 
was the most valuable pilot in the whole 
American Army. 

Unfortunately, his superior officers were 
never called upon to solve their puzzle. 
Frank Luke did not come home! 

For a day or two it was believed that he 
preferred living with his French friends and 
would not even deign to take the trouble to 
notify his squadron by telephone. Then, as 
no word of his further exploits was received, 
his loss was feared, and immediately a sys- 
tematic search was begun to account for the 
missing Luke. 

Days passed. . Weeks passed. The end of 
the war arrived. But no reliable clew to his 
mysterious disappearance was found until 
pot two months after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


T LAST, on the fifteenth day of January, 
1919, the following information was re- 
ceived from the French village of Marvaux: 


AFFIDAVIT 


The undersigned, living in the town of Mar- 
vaux, Department of the Meuse, certify to 
have seen on Sunday, September 29, 1918, 
toward evening, an American aviator, followed 
by an escadrille of Germans, come from the 
direction of Liny, near Dun-sur-Meuse, de- 
scend suddenly and vertically toward earth, 
then straighten out close to the ground and fly 
in the direction of Briers Farm, near Doulcon, 
where he found a German observation balloon 
which he burned. 

Following this he flew toward Milly, where 
he found another balloon which he also burned, 
in spite of an incessant fire which was directed 
toward his machine. There he was apparently 
wounded by a shot from a rapid-fire gun. 
From there he came on to Marvaux, where 
with his machine gun he killed six German 
soldiers and wounded as many more. 

Following this, he landed. He got.out of his 
machine and went to a stream. He had gone 
fifty yards when he saw the Germans coming 
toward him. He still had the strength to draw 
his revolver to defend himself, but a moment 
after he fell dead. It was from a serious 
wound he had received in his chest. 

Certify equally to-have seen the German 
commandant of the village refuse to have straw 
placed in the cart carrying the dead aviator to 
the village cemetery. This same officer drove 
away some women bringing a sheet to serve 
as a shroud for the dead and said (kicking the 
body): “Get that out of my way as quickly 
as possible.” 

The next day the Germans took away the 
airplane. The inhabitants saw another Amer- 
ican aviator flying low over the town appar- 
ently looking for the disappeared aviator. 
Signed—by the following inhabitants: 


PERTON VALENTIN CARRE 

RENE Coin GusTAvVE Carré 

AvuGusTE CUNY LAon HENRY 

Henry GustaAvE CoORTINE DELBERT 

EvcENE Corine GABRIEL DmirER 

OpILE PATOCHE CAMILLE PHILLIPE 
RICHARD VICTOR 


The undersigned themselves placed the body 
of the aviator on the wagon and conducted it 
to the cemetery. CorTLAE DELBERT 

‘ . VoLINER NICOLAS 


Seen for legalization of signatures aboye. 
Marvaux, January 15, 1919. 


The Mayor 


(Seal of Marvaux) AucusTte GARRE 


By the stream of Marvaux did this David 
repay the debt he owed his Jonathan. In 
the adjoining cemetery of this village was 
found the dead body of the great balloon 
“strafer” of the war—Frank Luke, the 
“Arizona Boaster.” ~ 
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Quand Madame quitte la ville pour se reposer, j'ai facilite pour elle le pouvoir d’obtenir 


toujours mes incomparables Spécialités de Djer-Kiss. 


— Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: “When Madame leaves the City, to rest, I have made it easy always 
for her to obtain my incomparable Specialités de Djer-Kiss. 


Whether at seashore or mountain, Madame 
desires to be assured —always—of chic, 
dainty freshness. To be on intimate terms 
with beauty — always. 


Wind and heat? What better protection 
for the dainty complexion than pure Djer- 
Kiss Face Powder —at once preserving and 
adding a freshened loveliness, a quickened 
charm! 


When the hot sun burns, is it not Djer- 
Kiss Talc Madame demands? She finds its 


smooth silken softness healing, and oh, so 
soothing! 

And Djer-Kiss Rouge also— how intimate 
with beauty! How magical its tone-shades, 
giving a soft flush to the cheek, or the deep 
crimson of the red-red rose! 

Surely, the warm summer through, you 
will want to use all the Spécialités de Djer- 
Kiss — Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, 
Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap et * Rouge. 


* ROUGE ONLY temporarily prepared in America. 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company, of 40 West 
Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and ste 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY ~ © Sole Importers - - NEW YORK 
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The prices of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Talcum and Rouge have been sufficiently reduced to allow for the Government War Tax. Same total price as before 
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Copyright 1919 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co. 


‘Here comes 








Golden Age 
Americanized Macaroni 
with milk or cream 


Empty the contents of one 
10-cent package of Golden 
Age Americanized Maca- 
roni into a pot of boiling 
salt water. Boil for fifteen 
minutes only. Drain in 
colander with cold water. 
Drench thoroughly. Serve 
hot or cold with sugar and 
milk or cream. 








Write for Calorie Cook Book—it’s 
free. 52 ways of preparing maca- 
roni, spaghetti and noodles. Gives 
calorie value of each dish. 


my ’roni!”’ 


Lucky Boy! He likes what’s best for 
him. 


His favorite macaroni is the making 
of a man—man’s strength built from 
the cradle up, on the foundation of 
right feeding. 


The Cleveland Macaroni Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Modern Macaroni Makers 
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Cooking in the Open 
It is Time for the Popular Shore Clambake and Corn Roast 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh and Marie M. Reilly 





UGUST calls us to the ~~ 
seaside and to the 
woods and streams. 

Our minds and bodies are 
tired of the heat and con- 
fusion of the city and we 
long for the quiet and calm 
which come through living 
close to nature. The ef- 
fects of the annual canoe or 
fishing trip will be felt all 
through the busy months 
that follow. 

The busy mind filled with 
important questions of 
business will time and again 
find rest in dreams of the 
fish caught while the sun - 
was rising in the east, and 
later broiled for breakfast 
while the odor of coffee 
boiling over the open fire 
made one impatient for the 
meal to be ready; and in 











—. 





the steady stroke of the 
paddles as the canoe is 
worked against the wind, 
and again in the smell of 
the burning wood while supper is being 
cooked as the sun drops in the west. 

Only those who each year go off into the 
woods, or climb the steep mountain from 
which they can see life clearly, and live for 
awhile with nature can hope to be of real 
service to the work to which the autumn 
months call them. 

One of the most delightful features of a 
seashore vacation is the shore dinner or 
clambake, and if only the Saturday after- 
noon holiday is available for pleasure, it will 
reach its climax when it ends with a clam- 
bake on a shore far from the heat of the 
town. 


pre oe dwellers are justly proud of their 
clambakes, for there is no outdoor meal 
so delicious as the combination of clams, lob- 
sters, potatoes, corn and onions baked under 
rockweed. In small towns along the seacoast 
professional clambakes are arranged by men 
who make a business of this type of outdoor 
cookery. Societies, clubs and other organiza- 
tions that plan an annual frolic day gather 
on the shore for a clambake dinner. After 
the prizes have been awarded to the winners 
of all the games and contests, the bake is un- 
covered and the steaming food and coffee are 
served at long, narrow tables. 

These bakes, planned to serve fifty or more 
guests, are built on the seashore, or the clams 
and rockweed are sometimes shipped a few 
miles inland where the bake is prepared. 
Lovers of outdoor cooking can, however, pre- 
pare a bake for a family dinner or a few 
friends who go off for a day in the open. 
Everyone in the crowd shares the work of 
preparing the bake and the real camping at- 
mosphere pervades the good time. 

A clarmbake menu usually includes clams, 
lobsters, potatoes, onions and corn. The 
clams are scrubbed in the salt water of the 
ocean, the lobsters are washed and the pota- 
toes are scrubbed. The onions are cooked in 
the skins and the corn in the husks. Profes- 
sional clambakes often include eggs, and 
chickens cleaned and split and seasoned as 
for broiling. 

A fire is built in a hole dug in the ground; 
stones are placed in the fire until they are 
very hot and the fire is then extinguished. 
The ashes and stones are covered with a 
layer of rockweed and the heat of the stones 
and the dampness of the rockweed soon 
form steam. The clams, lobsters and vege- 
tables are packed in the rockweed and are 
covered with a second layer of rockweed. 
The entire bake is covered with canvas, and 
the gradual steaming of the food develops a 
delicious flavor. 


HE amateur outdoor cook sometimes 

ruins his bake by uncovering the food be- 
fore it is thoroughly steamed. The length of 
time allowed for the cooking depends upon 
the amount and variety of foods included in 
the bake. When clams alone are baked, from 
forty to sixty minutes are allowed for steam- 
ing. When lobsters, vegetables or chickens 
are added to the bake the time for steaming 
is greatly increased and from two to three 
hours are allowed for cooking. 

The gradual steaming opens the clams, 
and a plate of clams, with a small cupful of 
the clam broth and a cupful of melted but- 
ter, is served to each guest. The clams are 
removed from the shells, dipped first in 
broth and then in butter. If the lobsters are 
small, one is served to each guest. Large 
lobsters are split, portions divided and each 
guest removes the meat from the shell. 
Melted butter and'catchup or chili sauce are 
delicious accompaniments for the lobsters. 
Melted butter is also used for the vegetables. 
Coffee, buttered rolls or hot biscuits and 


The First Delicious Odo 


ts From the Uncovered Clambake 


fresh fruit complete this delightful outdoor 
menu. 

What could be better to eat in camp in 
green-corn season, or the “roasting-ear” 
season, than corn roasted in hot ashes? 
Remove one husk from the corn, strip off the 
silk, then tie the ends of the husks together. 
Have ready a “hole” which has been heated 
by hot coals from the fire, and in this place 
the corn, cover with hot ashes and on top 
heap glowing coals. Cook for about forty 
minutes. Corn cooked in this manner will 
have a very different flavor from that boiled, 
good as boiled corn is. The husks keep the 
corn sweet and protect it from the ashes. 

Fresh fish caught in lake or river will be 
the real delicacy of the camper’s menus. 
When small fish are caught they should be 
cleaned immediately. The fish should then 
be rolled in corn meal and salt, and fried on 
both sides in pork or bacon fat. When fish is 
cooked by steaming it is first cleaned, 
wrapped in buttered paper, covered with 
heavier paper and finally wrapped in news- 
paper. The fish is held in water long enough 
to wet the paper thoroughly and is then 
buried in hot ashes and left from fifteen to 
thirty-five minutes depending upon the size 
of the fish. When the fish is removed from 
the ashes and freed from its wrappings, it 
will possess a delicious flavor. 


O OVEN is necessary for the outdoor 

baking of fish. The fish may be rolled in 
wet clay until the body is entirely covered. 
It is then dried before the fire for fifteen or 
twenty minutes and is baked in hot coals or 
ashes until the clay is hard. The fish is re- 
moved from the fire, the clay covering is 
cracked and the fish splits open. The back- 
bone is removed; the shrunken internal 
organs are scraped from the fish and the 
scales remain in the clay. The fish is dusted 
with salt and pepper and served. 
' There are numerous ways of preparing 
fish in camp, but the most delicious flavor is 
obtained by cooking it on a plank. The 
plank should be two feet long, two or three 
inches thick and wider than the largest fish 
which is to be cooked. The plank is propped 
up in front of a bed of coals and thoroughly 
heated. The fish is cleaned, the entrails are 
removed and it is then split down the back. 
The fish, opened up, is tacked on the plank, 
skin side down. It is basted with the drip- 
pings from a piece of pork and cooked from 
twenty to thirty minutes or until the flesh 
flakes when tried with a fork. Butter is 
spread over the fish; it is dusted with salt 
and pepper and served on the plank. 

Fresh fish and game call for some spicy 
appetizer such as olives, pickles or chili sauce 
and, if possible, a few jars should be carried. 

Since the confined heat of the bake would 
not be sufficient to boil coffee, a small open 
fire is built and the coffee is made in a tall 
camp coffeepot. The coffee is sometimes 
tied in a cheesecloth bag, which is placed in 
a pail of cold water; the coffee is slowly 
brought to the boiling point; boiled for 
about eight minutes, and is then settled with 
a little cold water. 


Campers’ Easy Recipes for Quick 
Cooking 
Fruit Dumplings 

F FRESH berries are to be had for the 

picking, to a quart of berries allow one 
cupful of sugar, and add enough water to 
cook the fruit. Bring to the boiling point. 
Mix two cupfuls of prepared flour with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered milk, and 


add enough water to make a dough that will 
drop from a spoon. Drop by spoonfuls in the 


hot fruit; cover the pan 
closely and cook for twelve 
minutes. Serveat once with 
the fruit. This recipe will 
serve four people. 


Camp Bread 


OOD bread, raised by 
yeast, can be made in 
camp, but the usual kinds 
are those where baking pow- 
der is used. The mixing of 
any bread is not difficult; 
the baking is the important 
partoftheprocess. The re- 
flector ovens are the ideal 
ovens, but bread can be 
baked on a stick, in a hole 
or in a frying pan. The 
simplest bread is made as 
follows: 

A very common way of 
mixing bread where bowls 
are not on hand is to open 
a sack of flour, make a de- 
pression in the surface and 
sprinkle in one tablespoon- 
ful and a half of baking powder and one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and stir with a knife until 
a quart of flour has filled in the depression; 
then make a hole in the center of the flour 
thus mixed, and in it pour water or milk, 
and stir gently until a ball of dough which 
can be taken in the fingers is formed. Flour 
the hands and work the dough until smooth; 
pull into shape, and cook in a greased fry- 
ing pan, which has been thoroughly heated 
over the coals. A standard recipe for baking- 
powder bread is as follows: 


114 Tablespoonfuls of 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Baking Powder Fat (Any Kind) 
1 Quart of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Cupful, or a Little More, of Water or Milk 


Me the flour, baking powder and salt; 
add the fat (cold) and work it into the 


flour until no pieces of fat can be seen. Add 
water or milk until the mixture is soft, but 
not too soft to handle if it is to be rolled out 
and cut. If the dough is made soft enough to 
drop from a spoon very good biscuits can be 
made by frying them in a small amount of 
fat in a frying pan. Care must be taken to 
cook them without burning, and until thor- 
oughly baked on the inside. 

When the camper is in a hurry and has 
limited equipment, good bread may be baked 
on a stick. Mix flour and salt, moisten to a 
stiff dough with water, pull this into a long 
thin strip, and wind the strip around a stick 
with the bark on, corkscrew fashion. Hold 
over a hot fire, turning constantly until 
done. 

The baking-powder dough may be rolled 
out into a sheet, covered with berries or 
stewed prunes, rolled up and baked. Served 
with a sauce made of sugar, butter and 
water, it becomes an appetizing dessert. 


Fish Chowder 


N A LARGE kettle, which is to be hung 

over the fire, place six slices of fat pork or 
bacon; when the pork is crisp and the fat 
tried out, add two large onions, and fry for 
two minutes. Wash, pare and cut into slices 
potatoes sufficient to make one quart. Clean, 
bone and cut into pieces a fish weighing four 
or five pounds. In the kettle with the onions 
and pork place half the potatoes and half the 
fish. Sprinkle with a spoonful of flour, salt 
and pepper; add the remaining fish and 
potatoes, and season this; add a. second 
spoonful of flour. Cover with water and 
cook until potatoes and fish are done. Add 
a quart of milk and three hard-tacks broken 
into small pieces; let boil up once, and it is 
ready to serve. 

A quart of tomatoes added instead of the 
water is sometimes an improvement. 


Camp Corn Pone 
2 Cupfuls of Boiling 2 Cupfuls of Corn 


Water (or less) Meal 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


peck boiling water over the meal and 
the salt; let stand until cool. Shape into 
flat cakes, using the hand, and fry in bacon 
fat until brown and crisp on the outside. 
Split and butter. 


Potato and Bacon Omelet 
Y{ Pound of Bacon, 3 Eggs 
Cut Into Small 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pieces ¥g Teaspoonful of 


3 Potatoes, Boiled epper 
and Cut Into 4 Teaspoonful of 


Cubes Paprika 
RY the bacon, being careful not to burn 
it, and in it cook the potatoes for two or 
three minutes. Add the seasonings, and the 
eggs slightly beaten. Cook and fold as an 
omelet. , 











Have You A 


GRISWOLD 
Frying Pan? 


OTHING will ever take 

the place of good old- 

fashioned cast iron for frying 
pans! 

A Griswold frying pan is 
made, like all Griswold kitchen 
utensils, of the very best high- 
grade metal—cast by skilled 
workmen and carefully “extra 
finished” to give it that beauti- 
ful satin-like surface ! 

Of uniform thickness all 
over, Griswold skillets hold the 
heat evenly and keep the fat at 
a high temperature with very 
little fuel. They improve with 
age and last a life-time. 





Other Griswold cast iron 
kitchen utensils which every 
housewife should own are the 
Dutch Oven, Waffle Iron and 
Griddles. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us direct. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. Co. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Look for ‘‘Griswold’’—the sign 
of quality on all kitchen utensils. 
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FACE POWDER 


Beauty of whatever nationality is en- 
hanced by Freeman's Face Powder— 
for 40 years a standard toilet requisite. 
All tints, 50 cts., tax paid, at all toilet 
counters. Mini sample box, 4 cts. to cover 
cost of mailing. 
The Freeman tye 
Perfume Co. aim 


Dept. 53 
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CLUB NAPKINS 
Hostess smiles because luncheon guests 
use our pa club napkins—no laundry. 
Guests because they like ’em. You 
will, too. Na; extra heavy, almost 
like damask. everywhere. 


Write to Dennison, Dept, C 
Framingham, Mass., for the ‘“‘Handy Book.” 


@ What Next °? 
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ine gars 


There should be more to vinegar than sourness. ‘There 
should be a real flavor, a fine aroma that awakens the 
latent taste of vegetables and salads. 


Heinz Vinegars are like that. 
Materials of the highest grade, 
skill and care in the making, and 
unhurried aging in wood develop 
the delightful flavor that makes 
them distinctive. 


Pints, quarts and half- gallons 
Malt, .Cider, White 
In bottles filled and sealed 
in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 
J a 
Olive Oil 
is olive oil at its best. Fine fla- 
vored and of absolute purity. 


Made in a Heinz factory in 
Seville, Spain. 





Some of the 





Baked Beans Spaghetti 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
India Relish 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 

















A Reserved Seat at a Battle 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


among the standing horses and gunners. 
Marching files break from the exposed road- 
way and scurry forshelter. Galloping horse- 
men thread their way through the throng 
to urge on the procession to greater efforts. 
If D Battery can only make its corrections 
quickly! Here comes Battery E “on the 
way.” 

E Battery’s first shot went far to the 
right, but struck the very edge of the 
road where it began to dip steeply down 
the Sartalle Hill. If several more shells can 
be put into:that same spot the road will 
be definitely cut! You excitedly telephone 
down this important information to Bat- 
tery E. At the same time you connect with 
Battery F and adjust their four six-inch 
guns onto the other end of the Meuse road, 
two miles back of the standing German 
batteries. 

“Can it be done?” you whisper raptur- 
ously to yourself. “If I can range F on the 
lower end of the road and cut that, we can 
hammer them all to pieces without a doubt! 
It’s worth trying.” 

E Battery can pound steadily away at 
the southernmost end of the hill road while 
F is bombarding its northern end. The guns 
and trucks and motor cars on the two-mile 
hill will be completely cut off from escape— 
and can be annihilated where they stand! 

They can be perhaps—if the enemy ob- 
servers pcrmit you to remain where you are 
directing heavy shells against them. But 
already certain steps are undoubtedly being 
taken for your undoing. You are far too 
costly a menace to Germany where you 
now are. You sweep the skies a second with 
your glasses. 


Tiny specks of trailing shadows rise and ~ 


fall—rise and fall—like dust specks in the 
sun. Those distant and illusive shadows 
are winged steeds—American airmen whose 
mission is to down the enemy balloons at 
one minute before the zero hour. Already 
they are patrolling the skies on your side of 
the lines. )Since the first break of day they 
have been on guard—these American air- 
men—to prevent the airplanes of the enemy 
from surprising and destroying you and 
your balloon. Were it not for these valiant 
defenders your position would be precari- 
ous indeed. 


“Dive Overboard, Quick!” 


— rush of their airplanes to one 
common point five miles to the east 
draws your attention to that spot for an 
instant. A German attack on an American 
balloon has been successful! One of our 
balloons has just gone up in flames! There 
goes the daring raider, streaking it home- 
ward at top speed,’pursued by our shrapnel 
and by a yn of our airplanes. 

You are brought back to your own situa- 
tion by the sudden shout in your ears from 
the telephone: 

“Dive overboard, quick! Boche airplane 
overhead!” 

Then things begin happening far quicker 
than can be told. It seemed ludicrous to 
you later to recall how you first insisted 
upon looking around you before you com- 
mitted the indiscretion of leaping half a 
mile down. 

But before you got halfway through that 
first look you heard the roar of a near-at- 
hand airplane engine, and mingled with this 
impression came the sight of darting streaks 
of fire passing completely through your 
balloon and continuing on down toward you 
and earth! 

In spite of the fact that the whole experi- 
ence flashed through your mind in half an 
instant, it was remarkable, you thought to 
yourself afterward, how many of those flam- 
ing bullets passed through the balloon in 
that brief period. 

You did not wait for more. You had seen 
balloons destroyed over your head on previ- 
ous occasions. You knew that the edges of 
the silk around those bullet holes in the 
balloon envelope were even now quietly 
burning. In a moment or two, escaping gas 
would ignite—and a sudden explosion would 
reduce the big overhanging balloon to a 
flaming furnace. 


Shot at While Falling Through Space 


TH one continuous movement you 
stripped your telephone, dropped your 
glasses, seized your maps and, placing an 
arm along the side of the basket—over into 
space you plunged feet first. Fast as were 
ese operations, you felt that you were an 
everlastingly long time about it. For long 
before you had made a single movement a 
roaring airplane had come into view from 
over the balloon. 
And simultaneously with its burst into 
your sight came the horrid sensation of your 
coming doom. For you realized from the 


pilot’s maneuvers, short as they had been, 
that he intended to take a pot shot or two 
at you as you were falling. 

Contemptible business this, you think 
gloomily to yourself as your body shoots 
over the sides of the little basket. 

Actually, though, you shouldn’t blame 
the pilot. He is doing a most natural and 
efficient thing in killing you. You not only 
are in possession of valuable information— 
but you are a trained man which it will well 
pay the enemy to destroy. I have known 
many pilots who refused to kill a helpless 
man under a parachute, but such self- 
restraint is foolishly sporting and unmili- 
tary. 

You should not feel indignant with the 
German pilot.' In fact youdonot. A roar- 
ing noise overhead denotes the end of your 
balloon. It has vanished in flames! 


“Picking Up the Parachute” 


FTER the customary chute of a hundred 
feet and more through breezy space you 
mechanically stiffen your body for the shock 
of “picking up the parachute.” Fastened 
to your belt, to your waist and to your 
shoulders the various ropes equalize some- 
what the checking of your fall as the over- 
head umbrella opens. 

Being an old hand at this sport, you have 
arranged your apparatus perfectly, and you 
have distributed your stiffening perfectly. 
You suffer a momentary shock as your 
speed is suddenly checked, then you find 
yourself floating quietly and securely down- 
ward at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 


The heavy machine gun and other falling: 


particles from the shattered balloon are 
drifting earthward past you. 

Your constant thought has been the evil 
proximity of your visitor and you dodge the 
heavy Lewis gun with some annoyance. 
Throughout the past few seconds since the 
first warning of attack came over the wire 
to your ears you have been subconsciously 
aware of a deal of bombarding about your 
immediate vicinity. 

These anti-aircraft shells exploding about 
your ears are coming from your comrades 
below. They are intended for the enemy 
Fokker, who is now banking about for a 
deliberate shot at you, but you neverthe- 
less wish that they would stop shooting 
in your direction—your comrades. You 
would rather risk the Fokker without the 
shrapnel and flaming bullets from your own 
guns. Well, here he comes for his first at- 
tempt at murder! 

You feel like a fish dangling on the end of 
a line while the roaring monster comes rush- 
ing open-mouthed toward you. Out of his 
open mouth come two parallel streaks of 
living fire as his forward guns send forward 
their tracer and flaming bullets. You float 
softly downward, though you feel that you 
are standing still. The fire-snorting beast 
rushes viciously at you, misses you and 
banks superbly about for a second attack. 
ra time he comes directly at you, face to 

ace. 

Between your lips is a half-smoked cigar 
that you clung to mechanically while you 
were shedding your cap and telephone con- 
nections in the basket a moment ago. Now 
you puff away on it vigorously enough, for 
you are convinced he cannot miss you this 
time and it may be the last puff you will 
take in this life. You little think how ludi- 
crous a figure you cut to your watching 
comrades below—you with your long legs 
dangling and pawing the unstable air be- 
neath your huge umbrella while you 
thoughtfully puff an after-breakfast cigar 
in the very path of an onrushing enemy 
airplane! 


Photographing the Enemy in Midair 


VER your shoulder your camera is 
hung. Both your hands are free. As 
the Fokker comes about and levels directly 
at you you snatch this golden opportunity 
to get a snapshot that you will prize all the 
rest of your life. Click-click! One photo- 
graph is all you could manage before he 
swerved away. It was instantaneous and 
at close quarters. Hope it is good and turns 
out all right! Where did that beastly Hun 
go to, I wonder? Why doesn’t he come 
back? 

You turn about after more graceful paw- 
ing with your legs. There climbs your late 
antagonist—disappearing gayly into the 
cloud banks with three American pilots 
on his trail. Two of them enter the clouds 
after him, the other zooming around to 
select a position where he hopes he may 
come out. 

Down, down you drift—and float and 
sink! You spin about a bit as you fall and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 





He put Sunshinein Her Kitchen 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for 





August, 





She had been all smiles on their vacation. 


But her gladness clouded at the kitchen door. 


“It’s the dreary prospect of another fifty weeks’ trudging across this floor,” she explained. 
He watched her prepare supper. He saw her dart here for this, there for that, again, again, 
again. “Everything scattered to the four winds,” he decided. “She needs more method.” 
Tiptoeing in next evening he heard her humming happily. Her face was radiant. She was 
seated at a lustrous, gleaming, new McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. The hugging he got! For 


he had sent it home. 


The Auto-Front—Only 
on McDougalls 


He put sunshine in her kitchen with a McDougall 
because, to begin, it exclusively bears that remark- 
able and nationally popular new invention, the fa- 
mous Auto-Front. Eliminates swinging doors. Zip 
—and it drops! — disappears! A smooth, slot-less, 
cupboard shelf virtually continues the sanitary, 
china-white work-table to the wall. (See illustra- 
tion.) When done: Lift! —and it locks! 


He put sunshine in her kitchen with a McDougall 
because, second, the glossy reflection of its Spar 
Varnish oak finish would ever mirror her smiles 
and never dull, never turn white. And because 
McDougalls have no nailed or screwed joints to de- 
velop creaks or “the wobbles.” 


He put sunshine in her kitchen with a McDougall 
because, next, he rightly concluded that the first 


cabinet to be created, and the first cabinet for over 
a quarter-century to possess latest improvements, 
must rank first in conveniences today. 


He put sunshine in her kitchen with a McDougall 
because, supremely, it fosters The M cDougall Method 
of businesslike kitchen operation that organizes the 
pantry, stove, ice-box and cabinet in the conserva- 
tion of steps, time, energy and even foods. 


Withal the McDougall was no higher priced. And 
a leading merchant confirmed his choice. 


“The McDougall Method” 
— a Book 
Hundreds of practical ways to methodize kitchen 
tasks are related in this book. It also illustrates and 
describes the seven variously-priced McDougalls in 


both oak and white enamel finishes. Send a postal 
for a complimentary copy. 


Be sure to visit the McDougall dealer's display. 


McDoucatt Company, FRANKFORT, InprAna, U. S. A. 


McDougall 


THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 
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your cigar smoke gets into 

our eyes. Your legs stretch 
cistendy below you. That 
rotten sport of a Hun tried 
to shoot holes through you 
7s you floated there in space, 
you reflect! Well, it came out 
all right. He, fortunately, was a rotten shot! 
You will pass the word around when you get 
down, about the shameful way the Huns 
were shooting at parachute jumpers lately— 
and the American pilots will, you hope, retali- 
ate. That’s the only way we can get even 
with those Heinies. He might have killed 
you as well as not! 


Making Ready to Land 


Hew is the war getting on anyway? You 
try to swing about as you dangle and 
float along. You can twist your head about, 
but that is about all. You make an estimate 
of your distance from ground. Oh, halfway 
down. About a thousand feet yet to go. The 
ground is moving away behind you some- 
what. A fifteen-mile wind is blowing you 
along. You will land in the tops of the trees 
a mile this side of the Hun’s edge of the Bois 
de Montfaucon. You get your knife ready 
to make a cut the moment you strike. 
Unless you free yourself from the parachute 
ropes you may be dragged through the 
branches and seriously bruised. 

A few minutes later you find yourself 
stamping about under the trees of the Mont- 
faucon woods. You have made a perfect 
landing. Cutting yourself loose at the exact 
moment, you slid expertly down to the 
ground through the resinous pine trees and 
now are busy releasing the crossed belts and 
suspenders from your body. Your wrist 
watch points to 6:50 o’clock. You have had 
only twenty minutes before being shot down. 

Six-fifty! In fifteen more minutes the 
American barrage will begin and our dough- 


‘ boys willbe going over the top! 


You strip off the heavy leather coat you 
are wearing and, throwing it aside, you begin 
to run through the trees to the Avocourt 
road. You must get aloft again at once if 
you are to finish your important job. In ten 
minutes they will be sending up Lieutenant 
Snooks in your place. 








A Reserved Seat at a Battle 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Fortunately you did not drift far in your 
fall to earth. In two or three minutes you 
burst through the underbrush into the 
Avocourt-Véry road on which your balloon 
truck was anchored. It has run back three 
hundred yards, to the original site where lies 
the spare observation balloon which must 
now be sent aloft. You quicken your steps 
toarun. 

It is with some difficulty that you per- 
suade your C. O. to send you up again. 
Lieutenant Snooks is quite determined to 
go himself and your expostulation is scru- 
tinized with extraordinary suspicion, you 
think. Every observer must insist just so 
far—if he goes further the commanding of- 
ficer begins to think he really does want to 
go up again. 

The last photograph you took this morn- 
ing carries the day for you. “By Jove! 
Plucky of you, old boy, to snap that Hun as 
he was shooting at you! Let’s have a look 
at that camera. I'll get this roll developed 
while you are up this time.” 


Up Again to Your Reserved Seat 


ITHOUT further discussion you tip 

Lieutenant Snooks a wink, borrow his 
leather coat and cap and climb into the 
small wickerwork basket again. Maps, tele- 
phone, machine gun, parachute and all the 
needful accessories are already in their 
places. Balloon No. 2 begins slowly lifting 
you above the trees of Montfaucon Woods 
within an hour of your first ascent. 

The heavy concentrated shellfire of the 
Americans has begun. Our doughboys are 
on their way. Already our airplane attack 
upon the German balloons must be over. 
Several fires and smoky smudges indicate 
that our balloon expeditions have been suc- 
cessful. Airplanes by the score are cleaving 
the skies. The heavens are filled with dart- 
ing fighters. 

You search with your eyes the Aire Valley 
from Varennes to Grand Pré. Instead of 
fog, that entire area is now covered with a 
still more impenetrable smoke. On your side 
of the Montfaucon Woods the landscape is 
less covered. 

You immediately jump to the conclusion 
that enemy gunners line the edges of the 


Argonne Woods along the River Aire and 
the smoke from their guns is filling the 
valley. And through that valley the gallant 
Second must pass! 

Batteries A, B and C are still pounding 
away at the Montfaucon defenses. A brief 
survey of that region, which seems almost 
directly under you, discloses the fact that 
the enemy guns are absolutely silent. They 
have been “shelled out”! 

You study the hillside and the environs 
of the town of Montfaucon itself before 
telephoning Batteries A, B and C to cease 
firing. A suspicious patch of green extends 
beyond the other side of the road that does 
not seem- agreeable to your ideas of land- 
scape gardening. No smoke arises from this 
area—but you recall that smokeless powder 
yields no smoke. 

It certainly would be an ideal site for 
locating 3-inch guns which had the task of 
drenching the valley roads with shrapnel. 
It is worth taking a chance. You cast a 
glance at your code map to locate the precise 
coérdinate number of the tiny square that 
represents this patch of suspicious green 
alongside the main road to-Montfaucon. 


Surprising Several German Batteries 


IRECTING Battery A to codrdinate 

3866, you let them bang away while 
you turn your attention to the Hill Road 
south of Dun, beyond the Meuse. One single 
sweep of your glasses satisfies you with the 
coup you so successfully planned there. 
Guns, wagons and lorries are abandoned 
along the whole length of the road. Not a 
living thing is visible save several wounded 
horses that continue to stumble pathetically 
through this storm of destruction. 

Batteries E, F and D are all three pouring 
in their big shells with methodical regularity 
along the length of this road. That little 
surprise party you planned and executed 
may well bring you decorations and promo- 
tion. For in that spot you halted and de- 
stroyed several batteries of German guns 
and thereby saved to your country many 


‘hundreds of faithful doughboys who trust 


their safety to your care. 
How are your doughboys progressing below 
you? At twenty-six hundred feet altitude 





even on the clearest day the 
figure of a man on the ground 
clad in khaki is well-nigh in- 
visible. But with your glasses 
— easily detect the moving 
ine. Their movements seem 
ludicrously slow. Some fall 
backward and throw their hands above their 
heads. Others are crawling on hands and 
knees across the open ground. The road, 
hidden by curtains of camouflaged moss 
and weeds as it is, has received a terrible hail 
of shells from enemy guns this morning. 
Nothing could live thereon. 

You, who have just escaped death from a 
burning balloon and a murderous machine- 
gun attack from airplane, look below you 
and pity the crawling human figures that 
= to the earth under that hailstorm of 
ead. 


The First to See the Finish 


fg you are in telephonic communica- 
tion with the batteries around you. 
Machine-gun nests of the enemy are causing 
frightful slaughter among our men at several 
points. One by one you watch these nests 
disappear under the withering fire of the 
6-inch shells you are directing from our bat- 
teries. Again and again you permit the 
cheering doughboys to resume their stride 
as you lift our barrage from their front and 
throw it dexterously onto the most energetic 
line of German defense. 

So confused is the broad line of advancing 
Americans that at several points they are a 
narrow line entirely surrounded by enemy 
troops. Only you and one or two other bal- 
loon observers see the real progress of the 
battle. 

From the Aisne River to the Meuse every 
foot of the battlefield is under your eyes. 
Here and there dense brown smoke is aris- 
ing amid the shell holes. Quickly you note 
the positions of these signal smoke pots. 
They denote to you the extreme advance of 
our troops in that vicinity. 

You finish your map, then call up Head- 
quarters and inform’them of these advanced 
positions where our doughboys have dug 
in and are awaiting further orders. Mont- 
faucon has been pinched out and taken. 
And you are the first to see it. 


The White Admiral of the Woods 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


He had about given up in despair the 
struggle to be like others and to be loved, 
when at the age of twenty-seven he met Helen 
Cary. She was all that he was not—incar- 
nate joy and sunshine. Curiously enough, 
she was attracted to the gloomy youth who 
carried a blight in his face. With womanly 
insight she estimated his true worth, and 
divined the reason of the self-distrust that 
had now become a disease. The two found 
a common ground in flowers and trees and 
butterflies. Helen Cary afforded the young 
man the only natural outlet that his repressed 
nature had had for years. Only one result 
could happen. Ralph fell madly in love 
with his liberator. He was fast becoming as 
other people; but his ingrained self-distrust 
sealed his lips. He dared not chance the 
hazard. 

Then the hour of their misunderstanding 
came. 

“You are impossible,” she said hotly. 

“T know it,” he answered numbly. “I 
don’t know why, but Iam. Good-by.” 

He had never seen her again. 

He now became a hermit in all except his 


business life. He grew gray and lean and ~ 


almost speechless. ‘The breaking process 
went on for twenty-three more lonely, love- 
less years. 

When he left the office he said: “TI will 
never be back again. Mail? I won’t have 
any; but if any comes you may forward it. 
Good-by.” 


O HERE he was, lying on the moss in the 

heart of the mountains he had always 

dreamed about, alone. The guide, who had 

known nothing of him before the hour of his 

employment, did not alter the loneliness of 
is mood. 


mood. 

“In a little while I’ll have your bed 
ready—nothing but balsam boughs to-night 
and a fire on the rock. To-morrow we'll 
build a shack.” The guide interrupted the 
reverie as he staggered up with a load upon 
his shoulders. 

Ralph Maurice turned languidly from the 
view of the water and looked at the guide’s 
superb strength enviously. As he did so, his 
eyes struck a linden on the edge of the woods, 
fifty feet from where he lay. On the tip of 
a lower branch he saw a curled leaf. His 
heart gave a leap that it had not known for 
many a year. His keen, father-trained gaze 
could not make a mistake. Within that 


curled leaf he knew there nestled a chrysalis, 
perhaps even now ready to struggle into 
gorgeous life. With an ease of effort that as- 
tonished him he got up and walked to the 
bough. Carefully he took out his knife, and 
snipped the little branch. 

The guide watched him curiously. For the 
first time in many years Ralph’s face lighted 
with genuine pleasure. “‘ What is it?” acked 
Loyal Blin. 

“T think,” answered Maurice, inspecting 
his treasure carefully, “that it is an arthe- 
mis. Yes, I know it is!” 

Loyal Blin gave his invalid a pitying 
glance. He knew where the panther roamed 
and what odors attracted the gray wolf. He 
could point out the dark pools in which the 
carmine-spotted trout danced to the fly. 
But a leaf of linden, glued together at the 
edge by silk until it looked like a tiny tube, 
the hibernaculum of a fairy—that was be- 
yond his ken or imagination. 

Maurice held the twig of linden in his 
hand. Did the nymph that had so cunningly 
hidden itself within those curled quarters 
live? When would it emerge? Was the sap 
of a new and brilliant life even now stirring? 
The man felt as if he had found a comrade. 
Very carefully he tied the living twig upon 
a branch of balsam so that he might find it 
in the morning. Then for the first time he 
allowed his eyes to roam; and all the while 
he was searching in his memory for the 
common name that his father had called 
the insect whose chrysalis belonged to him. 

Before him the gray flanks of two moun- 
tains broadened into a wonderful picture. 
As far as the eye reached the horizon was 
broken, as if it were a mighty, trembling 
sea. ‘There Mount Henderson reared its 
startling summit, and Robertson, Santanoni 
and Seward lifted up their heads, like craggy 
waves, retreating in their foothills until their 
grays and greens were’ lost in an azure 

eam. 


” AT a lair in which to end a life!” 
Maurice smiled in half content. Then 

he looked at the suspended twig. The 
thought suddenly struck him: “What a 
place to begin a life. The wise butterfly!” 
Darkness drew its veil. The fire threw out 

a thousand rks. and cast a thousand 
flickering . But Maurice could not 
sleep. Strange cries, that had no meaning 
except that of unrest, came up from the 


lake, out of the forest, down from the crag. 
Above the fire, from the zenith, a meteor 
flashed, left its dying trail, fell, and faded 
away. 

Maurice jumped to his elbow. He drew a 
deep breath of satisfaction, like a child turn- 
ing to sleep again. “I know” he said. “I 
remember now. It is the ‘White Admiral.’” 


O ONE would have recognized the 

moody, dying misanthrope of the night 
before in the alert man of the morning. 
When would the transformation of the chrys- 
alis come? He must be there to watch it. 
Then the birth would be over, and in a few 
hours the dainty insect would wing its flight, 
never to be seen again. 

All that first day Maurice inspected the 
pupa until his eye became so practiced as to 
be able to distinguish the various parts of 
the butterfly through the thin walls that 
were almost ready to burst. He could even 
distinguish the purplish brown of the wings, 
the white bands and the reddish spots behind. 

That night the camp was finished, with a 
little balsam-covered veranda and a balsam 
couch or bed beneath it. The sun shone down 
and warmed it; and in that sun lay the leaf 
of linden with the promise of a beautiful 
life sewed tightly within it. Through the 
balsam the soft wind blew, giving crisp life 
that could not be denied. In spite of himself 
Ralph Maurice drank deep breaths and saw 
deep visions and watched for the resurrection 
of the first life that had been granted to be 
called his own. 

It is in the dampness of the rain that this 
miracle of pupal transformation more fre- 
quently asserts itself. 

All that night muffled roars came from the 
forest, breaking the solemn silence. Not a 
breath stirred, and yet those sounds, coming 
from where no man knew, told in ominous 
tones of forces not yet understood. 

“What is it, Blin?’ Maurice asked in the 
early dawn. “It sounds like artillery.” 

“Falling pines.”” The guide stalked out, 
threw a couple of logs on the quivering fire, 
and then squatted down. “The old trees 
never lie. There’s going to be a storm. I’ve 


seen ’em a hundred and fifty feet high shake 
and fall without any earthly reason for it, 
not even enough wind to float a feather. It 
will rain to-day.” 

Before the rain came Loyal Blin had mad 
the camp tight as only a 


can. 


Maurice lay watching the mountains through 
the pass disappear. Then the lakes were 
blotted out. And all the while the veil of 


mist crept nearer, and the pines moaned in - 


the wind. Then the storm broke, and the 
gusts shook the balsam camp, cutting out 
twigs that were not tightly interlaced. 

“My chrysalis!”” The sick man lunged to 
his feet and caught the linden twig. 

Even as he did so, he noticed that the 
curled leaf parted, and from out of the 
covering there began to struggle the creature 
of his imagination. It did not take very long 
for the imago to emerge. At the moment of 
the butterfly’s birth there is no scorning of 
the ground. Instead, it desperately cleaves 
to the nearest object with wilted antenne, 
flaccid wings fluttering feebly, waiting for 
the blood of life to be pumped into its be- 
wildered body. With great delicacy Ralph 
had hung the creature to his forefinger, to 
which it now desperately clung. 


H, WHAT a joy was this! To feel the 
little feet glued to him, to know that the 
air-born was not afraid of him, to watch that 
quick and mysterious growth—the expansion 
of the wings, the lifting up of the antenne, the 
shortening of the abdomen, and the harden- 
ing of its wings in order that it may be ribbed 
for flight! 

The hours ran short, and all the while 
the insect fluttered more vigorously, and its 
dull pigments grew to strong colors; the 
brown became dark, the broad bands be- 
came white, and between the white and the 
curve of the timid wings there appeared red 
spots that shaded into blue. Truly he was 
witnessing a miracle performed by nature 
within his hand. For five hours the butterfly 
clung to its protector. 

Meanwhile the storm ceased, and the sun 
shone, and the warmth penetrated. It was 
at this time that the antennz of this insect, 
now vigorous and curious, began to inquire. 
The wings now fluttered with lifting power. 
Maurice’s heart stopped for an instant’s 
poignant pang. He recognized the symp- 
toms, and the end of his brief joy. 

“Fetch me half a dozen drops of sirup, 
Blin; I can’t move.” 

The guide, who understood a trout, but 
not the birth of a butterfly, brought the sap 
of the maple almost bashfully. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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ND when Winter comes—think of the delightful des- 
serts that will be furnished by your jars packed full 
of inden pears, cherries and other fruits! The 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Preserving Kettle 


makes constant stirring unnecessary, saving time, work and worry. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “ Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
In Canada ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ Utensils are made * Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


? 


Look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever ’’ trade mark 


on the bottom of each utensil 





Preserve 
Luscious 


FE ruit Now? 
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Useful 
Every Day 
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NEEDLEWORK 


ia $1500.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


Offered for artistic work in 
Crochet, Tatting, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


© 


For Particulars Address 


THE 
STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Who will send a copy of the Journal 
free on application. 





COUPON 


in Lapies’ Home Journal. 


ft 
U 


Name 


taint iealiiiaaeiacalll | 


Please mail to following address one copy July issue “STAR NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL,” with details covering Prize Needlework Contest as per advertisement 













Address 
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BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


ft MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 

~ and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders full satisfaction. e for stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 


& Be a NURSE 






ago by O. J. Perkins, M.D. 
Low tuition. 


32 lesson pages andcatalog. CHIC. 











Earn $18 to $30a 
week, Any wom- 
an 18 or over can 


learn. 2a home study = Founded 20 years 
No interference with your 
present work, Thousands of successful$graduates, 
Small monthly payments. Pans 9 
outfit free. Hospital training if desired. 


AGO SCHOOL OF 


# NURSING, Dept. 38, 116 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








































if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 

fortable hygienic clothing. } 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS | 


Are the softest, smoothest and least rr | 
flannels made (65c to 2.00 a yard) and are sol 
only by us. “‘ Non-Nettle"’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


containing samples of Flannels, Ratios ic Diaper, 
i Rubber Sheeting, complete lines’ of aby White 
i] Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
i catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
i Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
i] baby, and iteable information on care of the baby. 
No adv wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complet tof seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
i] baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
| separately. Writeat onceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
\| Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 










The Nufashond Rick 
guide. 


Rack 






Cotton, on receipt of 30 cents. 
NUFASHOND, Dept. G 









You'll enjoy the easy fascinating work 
and be delighted with the centerpiece. 
Rack Book is your 
It also gives clear directions for 
making luncheon sets, camisoles, night 
dress yokes, collars, morning caps, guest 
towels, boudoir slippers, pillows, candle 
shades, doilies, edgings, insertions, and 
many other dainty and useful articles. A 
helpful manual of up-to-date fancywork, 
and it costs only 10 cents—a low price to 
get you OO gama with Nufashond Rick 


Ask your department store or needlework shop for the 
Nufashond Rick Rack Book. If you can’t get it, we will 
send it with one full piece of Nufashond Mercerized Rick 
Rack Braid, and one ball of Nufashond Mercerized Crochet 


Reading, Pa. 


Rick Rack Braic os 









































Lady ainty 


SHELL Glonial Quality 
HAIR PINS 


“Yes—they're Lady Dainty Shell Hair Pins—and 
able, too!” 












Colonial Quality product. 


E pins are just the right shape to set off your coiffure.™ 


get the very newest shapes and sizes—all practically unbreak- 


Long, even points with a smooth hand- 
finish are other desirable features of this 


Shell, amber, and gray—all shapes and 
sizes—25c a box at g 
stores everywhere. 
SAMSTAG’S New York 


Send for the Colonial Quality Booklet 










you can 























The White Admiral of 
the Woods 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


The invalid wet with sirup the finger on 
which the White Admiral clung. This the 
creature critically smelled, and then slowly 
sucked with tubelike tongue. To the man’s 
imagination it seemed to nod a “thank 
you” as it perched and fluttered. 

Maurice put his hand in the sun. What 
power did those rays give to that new life! 
The beautiful insect began to sway rhyth- 
mically, as if it were hypnotized. It took 
another taste of sweet; and then, as if 
strengthened for its maiden flight, it leaped 
into the air, fluttered, fell, caught its poise, 
floated for an instant, and then winged its 
flight into the woods that closed behind it 
and hid the soaring soul from sight. Maurice 
watched until the last white gleam had dis- 
appeared, and then fell back exhausted. He 
felt as if he had lost a friend, perhaps the 
only friend he had ever possessed. This 
newborn one had left him as soon as it could. 

That evening no trout, cooked as only a 
guide can, could tempt him. Blin looked 
at him anxiously. The temporary, hectic 
excitement was succeeded by a marked 
relapse. 


HE pass, with all its varied grandeur 

and beauty, never looked more entranc- 
ing than it did the next day. The sun fell 
hot. Ralph Maurice layon his balsam couch, 
entirely uninterested in the life-giving day 
or the scenery that enhanced it. By his side 
on the ground the little dish of sirup reposed, 
the reminder that the beautiful dream of 
yesterday had been a reality and that a 
nymph had been born, had been nursed, 
and had flown. 

Why could not all animals, all insects, all 
the beautiful life of nature, be friendly to 
man? Instinctively Ralph’s eyes searched 
the copse in which the White Admiral had 
disappeared. Little by little his gaze disen- 
tangled the branches and leaves. What was 
that wave-of light he saw fluttering and 
waving? His despair and loneliness were 
checked on that instant. The man who 
never thought of being human with a 
tender-hearted guide was eager to give over 
his love into the antenne of a butterfly! 

Then the creature sailed into the sun. It 
zigzagged in its uneven flight. What was it 
seeking? The heart of the watcher almost 
stopped. Instinctively he dipped his finger 
in the sirup, and waited, hardly daring to 
inhale. And ever nearer the butterfly fiut- 
tered. Was it the intuition that birds have 
for the place of their home that defies the 
explanation of man? Was it the instinct for 
the spot of its birth that led the White 
Admiral on? Or was it the memory of the 
sweet food? It trembled above the out- 
stretched hand, poised, and then dipped 
and clung to the eager finger. 

Ralph Maurice watched the palpitating 
creature with a great wonder. Far greater, 
in his mind, than the miracle of birth was 
the miracle of the butterfly’s return and 
trust. What had he done, cynic that he was, 
to deserve such friendship? For now the 
wings of the beautiful creature were strong, 
its taste was eager, and its opportunity was 
of the forest with all its rich June flowers. 
It could drink of the laurel, the azalea and 
the lily; and yet this daughter of the prism 
had come to him. 

On the tips of the upper wings the two 
white flecks looked to the joyous invalid 
like eyes that recognized him. And when 
the creature delicately drank, there was no 
happier soul in all that vast wilderness than 
Ralph’s. This was primeval life that could 
restore the dead. It was the life of Paradise 
when love was the law and generic hatred 
was unknown. The ecstasy of this new ex- 
perience lasted only a few vibrations. As 
light as the pollen of its wings was the butter- 
fly’s weight. There was a parting wave of 
its antenna, and the spirit was gone. 


ONG into the night Ralph Maurice relived 
the scene and wondered. No thinker 
can ever ignore the fascinating possibilities 
grouped within the theory of the transmi- 


gration of souls. Some have thought that 


butterflies are the natural bodies in which 
delicate spirits have become reincarnated. 
Ralph had never been normally minded 
since his father had left him. Now his 
imagination swayed like the flight of the 
White Admiral, and then suddenly settled 
upon an object ‘and stayed there. 

Of course! Why had he not thought of it 
before? The arthemis, the woodland nymph, 
his God creature—was Helen Cary! Helen 
was the only woman who had ever loved 
him. Helen had died, and her soul had 
come to comfort him. Let us see—she would 
have been between forty and forty-five, in 
the prime of her womanhood; and she had 
come to him. Maurice remembered that 





somber brown had always been her coloring, 
and white? Yes! She was always illumined 
in fichus of white. In the flickering of these 
congested night thoughts, Maurice fell 
asleep, while Helen Cary and the White 
Admiral melted into one. 


te next day Ralph Maurice waited for 
the appearance of the butterfly as he 
would have for a discarnate spirit. All that 
morning he thought of Helen Cary and re- 
viewed their brief past. He tried to recon- 
struct her appearance. It was not hard to 
remember that she was tall and blond, that 
her eyes were like star sapphires, and that 
she had a radiant smile and maddening 
dimples. But beyond that, memory melted 
into haze. He could not put the woman he 
loved together in his imagination. She 
refused to become a clear vision, and in- 
sisted, when she appeared for a brief, con- 
fused second, in wearing her hair gray. 
What had his boorishness, his reticence not 
lost! She had lived—that joyous spirit— 
until: middle age. Had she married? But 
she had thought of him at the last—that 
anti-social egotist who had let her go with- 
out convincing her with his arms; and 
now—and now —— 

The White Admiral soared in the noon 
sun as if the sun had been created only for 
it. Lazily, coquettishly it swept nearer. A 
statue, the man feverishly awaited the 
nymph’s pleasure. “This time,” his super- 
stitious soul cried, “if it comes it means life 
to me. It is the blessing of Helen.” 

For now he had actually reincarnated his 
old love in the fluttering marquetry of 
brown and white. The butterfly did not 
gratify his eagerness as yesterday. It flew 
beyond, and rested on the hot, gray rock, 
fanning its antenne. Like a woman, it 
inflicted first the pain of uncertainty. 
Lightly it arose again and fitfully recon- 
noitered. It seemed to undergo a vibrating 
decision. Then it turned its flight and 
winged itself straight to the man. He had 
the elation that comes froma lover’s victory. 
Ah, now he wanted to live, and it was only a 
seal-brown butterfly splashed with white. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock Loyal 
Blin was an outcast from his camp. As that 
was not the time to fish or shoot, he simply 
roamed; but more often he went out of 
sight, and lay behind a white birch, and 
watched, with a feeling akin to awe or 
reverence, the meeting between those 
strangely assorted friends, which invariably 
took place within that hour. For habit is 
strong as life in insects as well as in humans. 


ACH day the two met as by appoint- 

ment. The rendezvous was invariably 
in the same spot. Maurice began to think 
that God never created a lovelier place for a 
tryst. The delicate nymph of flower and 
sun, and the surly creature of pavements 
and of shade—what a contrast! Only the 
reincarnated soul of Helen Cary, sprinkled 
with pigment and pollen, could have come 
to him and he gone out to it. 

So two weeks went by, and June was 
scorching into July. The noons became 
blazing and the nights were chill. One day 
the butterfly came late and clung long. The 
outlines of the wings, seeming scalloped on 
account of the white edging, looked a little 
frayed. The creature seemed very reluctant 
to go. Nor did it seem hungry. It merely 
tasted the sirup and turned away as if 
scorning. The White Admiral, always so 
quick and coquettish, acted very tired and 
very loath to leave. Maurice wanted to take 
the creature to his breast and croon over it 
like a mother and love it to brilliant life. 
The light-brown under coloring with its 
lighter brown spots, rimmed with seal, 
seemed to be faded, as if the insect had 
undergone a sudden blight. What was it? 
Ralph’s heart sank within him. What could 
he do? What maddening helplessness was 
his! 

Then the creature launched itself slowly 
into space. It swam the ether heavily. 
Upon a blade by the trees it stopped to rest, 
its wings erect; then it finally lurched itself 
out of sight. 

Ralph Maurice was in a state of conster- 
nation. His friend was sick. Some disease 
was blighting its life. What was it? He was 
absolutely helpless. It wouldn’t even drink. 
The trouble must be serious. He looked 
down to inspect the saucer of sirup. It had 
fallen on edge, and every drop had trickled 
out and was lost. The next day, if the 
White Admiral came at all, he must be 
ready with food—the sweet that it had so 
eagerly taken in the past. 

“Blin,” he cried, “where are you?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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The White Admiral of 


__—.__ the Woods 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


He saw the stalwart figure of his compan- 
ion arising from behind the white birches. 
“Bring me some more sirup!” 

“There ain’t none. We used the last drop 
for flapjacks.” 

“But good heaven, man,” blazed Ralph, 
“T must have some for my butterfly! It 
may be dying now.” 

The guide shrugged his shoulders. “I 
might squeeze a drop. But that’s all.” 

“Then you'll have to go to the settlement 
for some.’ 

“That ain’t a bad idea. , We need supplies. 
I'll start in the morning.” 

Ralph Maurice stormed, but it was no 
use. Blin would not start before dawn the 
next day; and he promised to be back the 
day following, before noon. Ralph would 
have to take care of himself, and there was 
enough sirup for one butterfly meal. 


AURICE was in a mental fever when 

he woke up unusually late. He was 
alone. He thought little of his own dis- 
ability. He did not feel it. But supposing 
his arthemis did not come; then he would 
be alone indeed. He wanted to go out in the 
woods and hunt for it. But where should 
he look? And if he found the creature in an 
alien place, what could he do? No, he must 
wait, like a woman, helpless, heart beating, 
until it came to him. How he treasured 
that drop of sirup! If anywhere, the daily 
tryst must be held in the same place. 
Whether it were = spirit of Helen Cary, 
or only a casual butterfly that had dared to 
trust a human, he would be there, patient 
and faithful. 

So the hour came. The sun poured hot 
and the air vibrated over the rock and lay 
sultry over the lake. Hardly a leaf stirred. 
It was desiccating weather. Ralph Maurice 
glued his eyes on the copse of trees. Would 
it come? If faith can move mountains, can- 
not wil] move butterflies? Never had the 
man so concentrated his whole soul. What 
was that zigzag white against the green? 
Out from the trees the butterfly careered on 
staggering wings. The creature flew as if it 
were intoxicated on honey from Hymettus. 
Every few feet it fell to the ground, re- 
covered its strength and, with a courage 
worthy of a great cause, it took its uneven 
flight again. 

Maurice watched the White Admiral rise 
and fall. It was no longer a beautiful butter- 
fly. He noticed that one wing was gouged 
at the upper end, almost a quarter of it 
taken out. Of course the creature could not 
steer its flight. When it was very close he 
saw that the blue and red spots beneath the 
white on the lower wings had been rubbed 
dull. Why, the whole insect looked as if a 
finger had robbed its wings of its fresh 
pollen, and left it jaded and disreputable. 


UT Ralph only loved it the more. When, 

after a useless effort, it finally settled 
upon his hand, he could have crushed it to 
his heart with joy. But instead he sat mo- 
tionless, while his creature tried to feed. 
And was this butterfly all instinct? Had 
it no volition, no feeling of its own? Had it 
no personality? Was it only a thing that 
breathed and left no reason of its being 
except the joy it so unconsciously. bestowed? 
Had it no joy itself? Was there no inter- 
change between the two—no bond stronger 
than one-sided memory? 

This time Maurice broke all precedents. 
He walked to the edge of the wood with the 
butterfly perched desperately upon his fin- 
ger. There he sat down in the sun and 
waited. Perhaps strengthened by the food, 
perhaps revivified by the sun, perhaps made 
happy by the friend—who knows?—but the 
poor White Admiral gathered courage and 
launched itself, like a broken plane, into 
space, and pitched itself between the inter- 
lacing branches of the linden and the birch. 

It did not occur to the invalid who came 
into the world to die that he, in that magic 
three weeks, had witnessed the whole cycle 
of a butterfly’s life—all but the last, brief 
act. The exquisite spirit of the rainbow has 
no youth and no old age. From out of the 
curled leaf it springs a perfect being, and 
when the days allotted to it are passed it 
floats as quickly into eternity as it fluttered 
into life. Nature absorbs it. Out of its dust 
the plumage of birds is painted. For no joy 
is lost, not even the colors of the sunset. 

Nevertheless, Maurice knew that the 
tragedy was inevitable and at hand. A life 
had been given to him and now it was being 
taken away. Oh, that he might recall the 
butterflies he had captured when a boy! 
The cruelty of snatching the lowliest crea- 
ture out of the sun! So he sat down in front 
of the camp, his eyes alternating upon the 
glade and the portal, his body drinking in 


resinous life. Because of his impossible 
nature he had lived alone. Now for the first 
time he was actually alone. 

The White Admiral, the spirit of Helen 
Cary, had come for a comfort all too brief, 
and had now gone to fall in some dark 
shade, a prey to ravenous ants. 

The mountains shimmered in the noon- 
day glare. Henderson and Santanoni, 
Robertson and Seward seemed to nod their 
gray heads at him, reminding him not to 
put the treasure of his heart in anything so 
ephemeral as a parasite of the sun—come 
to-day and gone to-morrow. To-morrow! 
Maurice hardly dared to think of the next 
noon. If his beloved friend came at all, he 
knew that it would be the end. His morbid 
mind, that the butterfly had begun to turn 
out from himself, slipped into its old morose 
mood. What was the use of getting well, 
after all? No one loved him, and his devo- 
tion could not even save an insect by an 
hour. He looked through the portal. It 
seemed too broad, too grand, to approve of 
the pessimism that had ruled and ruined his 
life. Ralph Maurice felt ashamed. The 
view was nobler than he. 


EVERTHELESS, the following morn- 

ing, in spite of his forced philosophy, 
he was in a fever. Was the White Admiral 
alive? Would Loyal Blin come in time if the 
butterfly kept this last tryst? It seemed to 
him as if something as inexplicable as life 
itself would be decided before high noon. 

At eleven o’clock, while he was im- 
patiently scanning the lake for the canoe, he 
turned instinctively toward the copse be- 
hind the camp. Every day out of this clus- 
tering foliage his joy had come, and into it 
his contentment had flown. It was early 
for the dying nymph. Her hour was not 
until twelve. But even as he looked, his 
heart leaped with pain. It had become a 
familiar pain which the sentimental misan- 
thrope enjoyed. But this time it gave him 
an anguish ihat comes when you suddenly 
see a friend drowning. It was the White 
Admiral; but now it could hardly zigzag its 
approach. From grass to moss it hopped 
with only a slight lifting flutter, then fell on 
its side. Its little feet, that had so eagerly 
clung to his sweet finger, would grasp a 
blade for a balance. After a long breath the 
creature would launch itself desperately 
into the air, ever toward its dear protector, 
gaining a few feet, but always falling and 
lying still, as if this time it were really gone. 

Maurice watched this pitiful sight in con- 
sternation. After three cruel attempts he 
came to himself and ran. He ran to the moss 
on which the panting butterfly lay. Beside 
it he knelt with his face toward the linden. 
With infinite tenderness, the tenderness of 
an old man who would give all to atone for 
the ruthlessness of youth, he slipped his 
hand under the spent Psyche. 

The White Admiral, only a few days ago 
so gay and debonair, could just feebly wave 
its remaining antenne. What a pitiful 
sight! Its wings were torn and almost gone. 
Its delicate colors were smirched. Its body 
was no longer sinuous; it was almost dried 
and hollow. But it recognized its familiar 
godfather and clung to his palm with all its 
remaining strength, even as it had done only 
three weeks ago, when it was born out of a 
linden leaf into his protecting hand. 


THE man the whole world was not. 

He could neither hear nor see. He was 

watching and agonizing with a friend that 

had come to die with him. A little while ago 

it was the miracle of birth that he saw en- 
acted. Now the miracle of death. 

Maurice did not hear the scraping of the 
canoe upon the beach, nor the tramping of 
feet. He did not hear an amazed exclama- 
tion, nor his guide’s whispered answer. Nor 
did he notice the approach of soft feet. Nor 
did he feel the light touch of a hand upon 
his shoulder. 

He was bowed in the agony of the last 
struggle. There was a feeble flutter; then 
the butterfly fell over and lay very still. 

Beside the broken body two hot tears fell 
upon the palm of his hand. Maurice started. 
Then for the first time he felt the pressure 
upon his shoulder and the warmth of a face 
beside his. “It is dead!” he cried. It was 
the wail of hopeless despair. 

Then he turned and looked up. A great 
wonder stole over his gnarled features until 
they grew relaxed and young. It was a 
beautiful face he saw, crowned with gray. 
There were the sapphire eyes, the madden- 
ing dimples and the tender smile. 

“Helen! You? It is dead!” he repeated. 

“T know,” she whispered, her arm wound 
tightly about his neck; “but I am alive!” 
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If You Brush Teeth 
Brush Them Well 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Don’t Leave the Film 


Millions of people who brush teeth 
daily leave a tooth-destroying film. 
They find in time that teeth discolor are now traced to that film. 
and decay. Tartar forms on them, per- 


Dental science has for years sought 
a. a a a way to end that film. The tooth 


brush had proved inadequate. Tooth 
troubles constantly increased. And the 
reason clearly lay in that film. 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 


The reason lies in a film—a slimy, 
clinging film. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. There the tooth 
brush can’t remove it, and the ordi- 
nary dentifricé cannot dissolve it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. : It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Dentists call it ‘bacterial plaque,” 
because millions of germs breed in it. 


A new discovery has now solved this 
greatest of tooth problems. That film 
can now be efficiently combated. Able 
authorities have proved the facts by 
scientific tests. Leading dentists all 
over America are now urgingits adoption. 


Now this method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to 
let all people prove it quickly we are 
offering a free ten-day test. 


See the Difference 


Ask us for this trial tube, then see for 
yourself the difference between old meth- 
ods and the new. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to day by day com- 
bat it. 


Pepsin alone is inert. It must be 
activated, and the usual method is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed barred. But now a harm- 
less activating method has been found. 
Five governments have already granted 
patents. It is that method, used in 
Pepsodent, which opens up this new teeth 
cleaning era. 


Dentists and scientists are now using 
Pepsodent—many thousands of them. At 
least a million careful people have adopted 
it already. It is time that you knew what 
it means to you and what it means to 
yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Watch the results for ten days. Read 
the reasons in the book we send. Then 
decide for yourself about this new way 
of teeth cleaning. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pa <a a OFF. ni Ten-Day Tube Free 


REG.U.S. THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


The New-Day Dentifrice Dept. 569, 1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. as | Addree 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, a naee't two 
= ¢ envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 
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L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., Ons Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES WANTED. Superintendent of Nurses, Head 
Ward, Surgical, Night, General Duty, Social Service Nurses, etc., also 
Dietitians. Splendid opportunities. ‘If interested in a hospital posi- 
tion anywhere in U. S., write for free book today. 

Asnoe's Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 

. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
EARN MORE MONEY! You can, 
Curtis representatives make from $5.00 to 
$40 a week in spare time. Let us tell YOU 














how. The Curtis Publishing Company, 287 
Ind dence Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Softens hardest water 


PERFUMED 
LUXURY 
FOR THE BATH 
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ATHE with Bathasweet. It instantly 


softens the hardest water—cools, re- 


freshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the 
skin soft and smooth. Two sizes, 50c and $1. 
At all drug and department stores or by mail. 
THE C. S. WELCH CO. 
New York City 
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"4 Stylish Colors Everywhere 


“Rit”ed with Rit 


WHEREVER Fashion takes up 
its crowded hour of play, fair 
women grace their beauty with 
colors that become them most. 


“RIT” stylish colors into every- 
thing you wear! Faded lawns and 
yellowish georgettes, dingy chif- 
fons and voiles, can be made “‘ever- 
new” by “RIT”’-ing and cleansing 
in a few moments’ time. 


To obtain perfect results, use 
Flaked RIT for heavier materials 
—for sweaters and sports’ suits 
and things like that—and use RIT 
Cake for lighter fabrics. 


RIT Cake comes in Pink, Flesh, 
Salmon Pink, Red, Yellow, Golden 
Yellow, Canary Yellow, Orange, 
Lavender, Mustard, Rose, Old 
Rose, Tan, Light Grey, Battleship 
Grey, Taupe, Light Blue, Dark 
Blue, Yankee Brown, Light Green, 


Emerald Green. Flaked RIT 
comes in Pink, Light Grey, Red, 
Yellow, Light Green, Light Blue, 
Old Rose, Navy Blue, Olive Green, 
Dark Green, Dark Brown. 


Washes and “RIT”-S in one op- 
eration. Quickest—Easiest. No 
fuss—No muss—No trouble. 
Cannot stain hands or washbowl. 
Will not streak or injure finest fab- 
rics. Complete directions, easily 
followed, in every package. 


“RIT”-S instantly Silk—Cotton 
—Wool. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send his name and address, enclos- 
ing 10c in stamps for a full sized 
RIT CAKE or FLAKED RIT— 
any of the above colors sent post- 
paid. Address Sunbeam Chemical 
Co., 2436-62 W. 15th Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


RIT now Made in Cake or Flake—10c 


at your Dealer’s 
SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO. 


(A Corporation) 


New York Chicago 


© 1919 SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO. 


Los Angeles 


London 


Toronto Paris 


Trade Marks and Product fully protected as provided 
by law in United States and Foreign Countries 
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An Enemy of the State 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


_But-the orator-was already mounting the 


“last stretch of his climax>—‘‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,”’ he was announcing in deep, 
booming voice of his, ‘“‘we have with 


night ——” Then, after building a mas- 
terly pyramid of adjectives, the senator 
again, and with surpassing deftness, laid 
violent hands upon the tail feathers of the 
eagle and made it scream more loudly than 
ever: “TI tell you, my friends”—he had 
now reached the “my friends” stage of his 
stirring discourse—“this is the grandest, 
freest, mightiest, justest and most generous 
nation on the top of this everlasting earth.” 

Major Strothers felt a pricking pang be- 
neath the breast of his tunic. His brows 
gathered in never so slight a frown. His 
fingers closed upon his table napkin, as they 
used to close upon the levers of his airplane. 
His eyes surveyed the sea of black-coated, 
smoke-dimmed men, then suddenly rested 
upon one of the boxes nearest the guest 
table, at the side. His gaze held a woman in 
that box, a little woman in black, a slight, 
erect figure that seemed surrounded by lone- 
liness. As he looked at her a vast and deep 
emotion took possession of him. His gray 
eyes became moist. He almost failed to 
catch the closing words of the orator, which 
now sounded to him as if they came from a 
long distance: 

“My friends, I take more pride, pleasure 
and privilege than I could possibly tell you 
in presenting the honored guest of the eve- 
ning—the man who has laid more enemies 
low than any other flyer in the American 
Army or in any army, the man who more 
than any other aviator has helped to win the 
triumph of justice and democracy in the 
world—to make men everlastingly free.” 

His closing words were engulfed in a sea 
of applause and cheers. Men roared and 
clapped wildly. Women tossed flowers at 
Strothers from the boxes as he slowly arose 
and drew up to his full height. 


Hé& HEARD the tumult rising before him 
like the roar of a battle. But he saw 
only that somber, lonely little figure in the 
box. He could discern her face, which 
seemed strangely white, whiter than it had 
been when he had escorted her to that box. 
As he looked at her something of the thrill 
that precedes battle seemed to stir his 
blood. He felt the tightening of the throat 
that had gripped him when he plunged 
through the air a mile above Chateau- 
Thierry, again over the smoking smudge of 
St.-Mihiel, and once more as he hurtled over 
the tangle of the Argonne. 

And, with a fast-beating heart, his vision 
stretched past that slender figure in black to 
a long vista of women in black—women who 
loved, women who labored, women who 
bore, women who. suffered, women who 
smiled over newly filled cradles or wept over 
newly made graves. In his preoccupation 
he failed to note that the great audience 
was becoming aware of his concentrated at- 
tention to that box; that men were turning 
in their chairs to follow his gaze, that 
women were leaning forward with flushed 
faces and eager eyes. 

A touch on his left sleeve from the sen- 
ator’s well-kept hand recalled him to the 
immediate business. He swept his audience 
with a glance, threw his shoulders back, 
cleared his throat, bowed to the woman in 
the box and announced amid a hush: 

“Ladies and gentlemen—my mother.” 


HE announcement seemed to flash 

through the audience like an electric 
spark. The note of tenderness in his voice 
and some deep overtone of meaning in his 
bearing brought men and women to their 
feet by aspontaneous impulse of understand- 
ing. Then came an outburst of emotion that 
brought a lump to his throat, for in his heart 
of hearts came the realization that the new 
battie to which he was advancing already 
was turning in his favor. 

He saw the woman stir in her seat, rise 
hesitatingly to her feet, rest a hand upon 
the rail, bow her white head with its black 
lace cap, and resume her seat. 

He quickly hushed the demonstration 
with his uplifted hand. Men and women 
sat back with a throbbing expectancy of 
things that were not on the program. 

The silence was intense when he began in 
a conversational tone, though the iron re- 
solve of battle was in his heart: ‘‘ My mother 
is in black because she lost two sons.” 

The silence was broken by a sigh. 

“One fell at Chateau-Thierry—and the 
other on the Hindenburg line.” 

Major Strothérs’ pale face was a shade 
paler as he stood for a moment of silence 
that deepened into a hush. Then he went 
on, in an impersonal way, without a tremor 
in his voice, as if he were telling of another’s 
grief: “And yet, ladies and gentlemen, my 
mother is’—he paused again, as if he hated 


to utter the words, and then completed 
his plain-spoken announcement—“‘an alien 
enemy.” 

A smothered “Oh-h!” beat upon his ears 
and upon his heart from every part of the 
room. 

“An alien enemy?” echoed Mr. Cranston 
on his right. 

“Outrageous!” boomed Senator Adams’ 
deep voice on his left. 


M4208 STROTHERS glanced at the 
senator with cold eyes, and went on: 
“She became an alien enemy under the 
workings of our laws. Those laws deny to 
the women of America the independent 
right of citizenship. A woman, under our 
existing political system, takes on the na- 
tionality of her husband.” He added, witha 
rising inflection: “Like trade, the American 
woman follows the flag—of her husband.” 

“Outrageous! Outrageous!” rumbled 
Senator Adams sympathetically. 

Major Strothers’ eyebrows met closely as 
he continued: “It is necessary for me to take 
you all into my confidence—and into my 
mother’s confidence” —under his breath— 
“because I wish to place before you to-night 
one of the intolerable evils of the status of 
women in America, a status which still pre- 
vails after the sons of American women have 
won the great struggle, as Senator Adams 
has so truly put it, to make men free.” 

He checked a ripple of applause with an 
upraised hand. 

“When my brothers and I were young- 
sters my father died. After a few years my 
mother was married to a man who was not 
a citizen. On the outbreak of the war my 
stepfather automatically became an alien 
enemy. He was interned, and justly so, 
from both the legal and moral point of 
view.” 

Many eyes turned instinctively, with a 
shrinking feeling of pity, to the woman in 
the box. Those nearest to her in the boxes 
saw that her slender, white hand trembled 
as it rested on the red plush of the rail. Her 
lips were firmly pressed together. Her eyes 
gazed fixedly upon her soldier son. 

“T have my mother’s reluctant consent 
to touch upon these painful things,”’ went 
on Major Strothers. “I have her consent 
to tell you, in justice to the man who was 
interned, that he took the place of a good 
father to me and to my brothers. What 
hatreds and what resentments he had in 
his heart against our country when the war 
broke out I cannot tell you, because I do 
not know. Of one thing, however, you may 
rest assured, and that is that, if he ever 
tried to instill the taint of disloyalty into 
our veins, he never succeeded in his pur- 
pose. My brothers and I were in training 
camp the day he was interned.” 


HERE was a note of triumphant relief, 

of joyous pride in the burst of applause 
that broke upon the words. 

“So much for the man who is now in 

internment camp—and deservedly so. But 


_I want to tell you about the effect of our 


country’s laws upon the woman who had 
been married to him ten years before the 
war. In that woman’s veins runs the blood 
of the men of Bunker Hill and of Mount 
Morris. One of her ancestors was an officer 
on Washington’s staff. Another took part 
in the Boston tea party. And yet our coun- 
try’s laws made that woman an alien enemy. 
So my mother—the mother of three soldiers 
at the front—had to submit to the indignity 
of furnishing her finger prints to the police.” 

A murmur of “Shame; shame,” arose 
from the tables and the boxes. 

“Yes. She had to furnish her finger 
prints and her photograph for the police 
records, like a murderer, or a burglar, or a 
pickpocket,” he went on remorselessly. 

“Abominable!” rumbled Senator Adams 
audibly at his side. 

Major Strothers turned to the ponderous 
figure of the senator. There was a note of 
direct accusation in his voice and manner 
as he addressed him: “Yes, Senator. But 
that is not all. Under the laws that govern 
enemy property this mother of three sol- 
diers, two of whom have since died on the 
field of battle, was deprived of the means 
of support. Most of her modest store of 
securities was found in her husband’s safe. 
On the supposition that her bonds and 
stocks had been fraudulently transferred 
to her in an attempt to defeat the purposes 
of the law, those papers were seized under 
the authority of the enemy property cus- 
todian.” 

The “White Ace” paused. He seemed 
to be struggling under the stress of a great 
emotion, to be striving to utter things that 
his tongue held back. He mastered himself 
with an effort. 
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“The result was,” he went 
on hoarsely, “that in the 
absence: of her three sons at 
the front my mother suffered 
want, actual want. She was 
too proud to tell her friends 
of her plight, and we were too 
far away. So she suffered from hunger and 
from cold and from neglect.” 

His voice sank to almost a whisper. The 

flutter of handkerchiefs carried to moist 
eyes could be seen in the gallery. In the box 
toward which the speaker gazed with tender- 
ness a little woman in black sobbed silently 
with head bowed low. 
“QUT I have yet something to tell you 
before I end my story,” he resumed. 
“When I, her only surviving son, was 
brought back helpless and taken to the hos- 
pital, my mother for many days was not 
allowed to see me. You want to know why? 
Because the police would not permit her to 
enter government property.” 

“TInsufferable stupidity of some petty 
official,” interjected Senator Adams in an 
audible voice. 

“Quite so, Senator,’ rejoined Major 
Strothers, “‘and it took a long time to 
straighten out the painful situation brought 
about by the insufferable stupidity of this 
particular petty official. Petty officials, you 
may have noted, are in many instances 
stupid. Their duty is to enforce the law as 
they find it. The law forbids the presence of 
an alien enemy on government property in 
timeofwar. My mother was an alien enemy, 
registered, finger-printed and photographed 
as such. Therefore, she was not permitted 
to go on government property. The hospital 
was, for the time being, government property; 
so she could notcometo see me at the hospital. 

“What I contend, Senator Adams and 
ladies and gentlemen, is that an American 


«woman should not be subjected to a law 


that makes it possible for petty officials to 
‘inflict pain upon her. If American women 
were citizens, instead of indcterminate 
beings under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, they would not be exposed to 
the insufferable menace of mistreatment by 
petty officials, no matter how stupid. Have 
you heard of any male citizen being sub- 
jected to such outrages during the war? 
And this brings me to the things I came to 
tell you to-night.” 

Senator Adams stirred uneasily in his 
chair. He struck a match, bit off the end of 
a cigar, put it between his teeth, held the 
light to it, and then, as if he had suddenly 
changed his mind, laid both match and cigar 
on his plate. 

Major Strothers held) him in a firm grip 
with his eyes. A relentless purpose was indi- 
cated by the square set of the soldier’s jaws. 
A murmurof expectation swept through the 
great audience. 

The “White Ace” turned to the floor and 
galleries and began in an explanatory tone: 
“When your committee paid me the honor 
of asking me to this testimonial—a testi- 
monial of which any man would be vastly 
proud—I was unwilling to accept your invi- 
tation. I was unwilling to accept it, partly 
_ because of the bereavements that have come 

, to me and mine ——” 

He glanced at the woman in the box. She 
sat erect, with the proud air of one who has 
given her best that the state might be safe. 
Then he resumed: “But chiefly because of 











An Enemy of the State 
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the hot resentment that burned within me 
at the thought of the suffering and the hu- 
miliation that had been imposed upon my 
mother by the laws of her country. But 
when I learned by chance that Senator 
Adams was to preside at the gathering I felt 
it my duty to be here. I accepted your kind 
invitation in the same spirit of obligation to 
the country that induced me and my two 
brothers to offer our services to the Govern- 
ment on the day war was declared.” 

He paused, raised his glass to his lips with 
a hand that trembled, and went on: “You 
all doubtless are aware that Senator Adams, 
in the Senate a week ago last Tuesday, voted 
‘No’ on the resolution to submit the woman 
suffrage amendment to the states. As the 
resolution was lost by a single vote, it is not 
beyond the bounds of reason to assume that 
it was defeated by the vote of our junior 
senator.” 

Then he addressed the senator directly: 
“Senator Adams, before I went to training 
camp I helped to the best of my ability to 
elect you. I helped to elect you because I 
thought you would prove responsive to the 
thought and feeling of the new time; because 
I believed that you would carry into the na- 
tional legislature the message that we sol- 
diers carried to the peoples of the world—the 
message of freedom and democracy.” 

Senator Adams shifted bulkily in his seat, 
cleared his throat with evident nervousness, 
and a thin smile was born and died upon his 
lips. He shook his head in ponderous dissent. 

Major Strothers’ words came tumbling 
out like a torrent: ‘The hideous things that 
have come into my mother’s life have come 
into the lives of thousands of American 
women since the beginning of this war. They 
have come into the lives of thousands of 
American women, equally patriotic and 
equally American. It is of no avail to ascribe 
these outrageous things—you yourself have 
pronounced them outrageous, Senator!—to 
the stupidity of petty officials. They must 
be ascribed to the stupidity and the injustice 
of the laws that determine the status of 
American women. And the stupidity of our 
laws that determine the status of woman 
traces back to the immemorial stupidity of 
the conception of woman as property. All 
property follows the citizenship of its owner. 
Therefore woman must follow the citizen- 
ship of her owner.” 


“TF WOMEN were endowed with complete 

citizenship—such as the possession of 
the franchise on equal terms with man im- 
plies—then her citizenship would not be 
determined by the citizenship of her hus- 
band. You cannot change the nationality 
of a male citizen without his consent. You 
would not be able to change the nationality 
of a female citizen without her consent. We 
have fought this war in a determined and 
successful effort to’ vindicate the rights of 
nations to choose, freely and without re- 
straint, the sovereignty under which they 
shall live. The mothers of the men who have 
won this war and thereby vindicated that 
supreme rule of freedom now demand to 
know, Senator, if they shall continue subject 
to the sovereignty, not of their choice, but of 
their husbands! 

“And mark the atrocious and unreason- 
able injustice which this law works to Amer- 
ican women married to aliens as compared 
to alien women married to Americans: There 
are in this country to-day, and there have 


been throughout the war, thousands of 
women of alien enemy origin married to 
American citizens, who enjoyed in full the 
freedom granted to American citizens. These 
women, many of whom still remain loyal in 
their hearts and minds to the enemy coun- 
tries whence they came, and to which they 
have not renounced their allegiance, were not 
obliged to register as alien enemies. They 
were not required to furnish their finger 
prints to the police. They have not been 
debarred from prohibited zones. 

‘But this American mother of three Amer- 
ican soldiers, and many thousands like her 
throughout the country, have suffered every 
humiliation, every inconvenience, every re- 
striction, every form of espionage that is 
imposed upon enemies, or possible enemies, 
of the state. By your vote in the Senate a 
week ago last Tuesday, Senator Adams, you 
decreed that American womanhood shall 
continue to be regarded by the law, not as a 
citizen, but as a minor or as property, sub- 
ject to the automatic changes of sovereignty 
to which minors and property are subject.” 


MUDDY pallor had spread over Senator 
Adams’ florid face. He bent forward, 
resting his hands upon the arms of his chair, 
as if he were about to rise. But, as he ran his 
eyes over the audience, some deep-seated 
instinct of caution and a well-trained sense 
of the fitness of things caused him to change 
his mind. He leaned back heavily in his seat 
instead. 

“Senator Adams,” continued Major 
Strothers in a ringing voice, “I have come 
here to-night with a message for you, a 
message for you and for all other politicians 
who live in the past and close their eyes to 
the new light that is flooding the world! 
That message is not from myself alone. It 
comes from the minds and the hearts of three 
millions of your fellow citizens who have 
fought to make the world free. That mes- 
age is that, in a world made free by our 
— American woman must be made 

ree |” 

His voice was drowned by a tumult of 
applause that rose suddenly, with a sharp, 
crackling round of exultation. - It struck 
upon the senator’s sensitive ears like a slap 
from a smiting palm. 

Major Strothers held up a pleading hand. 
The tumult sank almost as suddenly as it 
had risen. There was a note of yearning 
tenderness in his voice as he went on: “We 
have dotted the battlefields of France with 
our graves. Fifty thousand of us have died 
that men the world over may live secure in 
the right to determine their own citizenship. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand others of us 
have suffered grievous wounds, blindness and 
mutilation, to vindicate the same principle in 
the affairs of the world. 

“Those wounded, blinded and mutilated 
men, supported by the unanimous sentiment 
of all their comrades who courted the same 
sufferings that the world might be made free, 
are coming back with a new, a larger and a 
deeper definition of the word ‘democracy.’ 
We are convinced that the last word on 
democracy has not been spoken by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and by our 
fathers, We are convinced that a democracy 
that deprives one-half of its adult popula- 
tion of the full rights of citizenship falls short 
by that one-half of being a democracy at all. 
We are convinced that that sort of a democ- 
racy is only a survival of the system of 









privilege which we destroyed 
with bayonets, with shot and 
with shell on the battlefields 
of France.” 

A deep breath rustled 
through the audience as the 
wind shivers through a field 
of ripened corn. Women leaned intently 
over the rails of the boxes. Masculine 
throats were cleared with suspicious effort. 

Senator Adams’ plump, carefully mani- 
cured hands clutched at the arms of his 
chair. The shadow of old age seemed to have 
crept over his glowing personality. His lips 
moved without the power or the will of utter- 
ance. 

Then he seemed to make up his mind on 
a course of immediate action. He fumbled 
in the pockets of his white waistcoat, leaned 
over, drew a dinner card before him, looked 
helplessly around, leaned over to his left- 
hand neighbor and whispered something to 
him behind the shelter of his open palm. The 
next moment the senator had been supplied 
with a gold-cased pencil and was bending 
over the table writing on the back of his 
dinner card. 

A hush came over the room as the diners 
noticed the senator’s efforts, evidently made 
under the stress of deep emotion. All eyes 
turned to the ponderous figure as he wrote, 
crossing his ?’s and dotting his z’s with em- 
phatic movements of the hand. The point 
of his pencil broke with asnap. He frowned, 
said something under his breath, readjusted 
the lead and resumed his labors. In a few 
seconds he ran a hurried eye over what he 
had written and handed the card behind 
Major Strothers’ back to Mr. Cranston, who 
sat at the Ace’s right. 


M* CRANSTON took the card, studied 
it for a moment of mystification, knit 
his brows in brief indecision, then smiled in- 
scrutably, pushed back his chair and rose to 
his feet. 

“Major Strothers,” he said in an agitated 
undertone, “may I interrupt you long 
enough to make an announcement in behalf 
of Senator Adams?” 

Then, while the floor and the galleries held 
their breath, he announced in the matter-of- 
fact manner of a business man who abhors 
fuss and feathers, and for whom dramatic 
values do not exist: 

“The Honorable Mr. Adams requests me 
to announce that he has now, for the first 
time, grasped the suffrage. question in its 
true aspect, and that he will vote ‘Yes’ the 
next time the resolution comes up in the 
Senate. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your kind attention.” 

After he had resumed his seat there were 
successive clock ticks of absolute silence. A 
spell of uncertainty seemed to rest upon the 
company. The recantation of Senator Adams 
had been delivered in so commonplace a man- 
ner that its import did not seem to carry 
farther than the guest table. 

Major Strothers broke the uncertainty 
and the silence. He stretched out his hand 
and grasped the senator’s in a crushing grip. 
As the senator rose to his feet to return the 
salutation, the full significance of the mo- 
ment broke upon the audience, and it sprang 
to its feet in a spontaneous roar of approval. 

And a little woman in the back of the box 
murmured happily under her breath: “My 
Chevalier Roland—a knight without fear 
and without reproach!” 


Hunting Buffalo With Buffalo Bill 
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shot should anything go wrong, his horse 
keeping pace with the fleeing animals, his 
eyes watching every movement. 

I gave the word to Brigham and, with 
Arta strapped to my lap, we galloped for- 
ward. One great, heavy-humped buffalo had 
moved out a few yards from the rest of the 
stragglers, and Will waved an arm to me to 
indicate that this was the one I should down. 
I turned Brigham toward him and the chase 
began. 

For nearly a mile we raced, gradually cut- 
ting down the distance between the buffalo 
and myself. Then I raised my revolver as 
though to fire. 

But Will anxiously waved me down. 
“Closer!” I could not hear the word, but I 
could see his lips as he framed it. 

Now the distance was cut in half; now to 
a third. Again I raised my revolver, and 
this timie Will did not object. There was a 
me of smoke, the booming of the heavy gun, 
yor 

With a thrill such as I never again shall 
know I saw the buffalo stumble, stagger and 
fall headlong. From behind came a wild 
sound, and I saw Will standing in his stirrups 
and whooping like an Indian. “ You got him, 
mamma!” he shouted. “ Hurrah!” 


As for Arta, she was laughing and patting 
her little hands and having the time of her 
young life, while I—well, I must confess that 
I laughed a-little hysterically and that my 
hand was shaking as though with a chill. I 
had killed my buffalo, and with the first 
shot. 


What Happened to My Second Buffalo 


NCE more old Brigham broke into a gal- 

lop as Will and I started after the other 
stragglers of the herd. This time Will rode 
with me. Soon we were abreast of another, 
and once more my revolver was raised. 
But this time my aim was unsteady. I was 
nervous from the excitement of the first kill- 
ing, and the gun would not hold true. 

Vaguely I heard a voice shouting: “Shoot! 
shoot!” 

I pulled the trigger, then cried out with 
happiness. For again a buffalo had plunged 
and stumbled, to paw uncertainly at the 
ground, then lay still. 

Proudly I turned to Will. “Well, that’s 
pretty good shooting,” I said haughtily. 

My husband grinned widely. “It cer- 
tainly is,” he agreed. “Some of the best 
shooting I ever did in my life.” 


“That you ever did?” 

“Yes,” came his solemn answer. “You 
see, I had to time it pretty well to make it 
fit right in with your shot, but I did it. Yes, 
sir; that’s pretty good shooting, if I do say 
it myself.” 

I stared. “Why, Will Cody,” I asked, 
“what on earth are you talking about?” 

Killin’ buffalo,” he answered. ‘You see, 
I could tell from the way that shooting iron 
was wabbling around in your hand that you 
were liable to make a miss. And I knew that 
if you did that you’d probably wound the 
old bull just enough to make him a bit cross. 
So when you shot I shot, too, to make sure.” 

We were at the side of the dead buffalo 
now, and I could see the blood still flowing 
from two wounds. One was a jagged, rough 
affair, just below his neck, where the bullet 
had torn its way along, just under the skin, 
doing nothing more than to make an ugly 
flesh wound. The other hole was clean and 
sharp, driving under the left shoulder and in 
a position to pierce the heart. 

My reputation as a buffalo huntress had 
been tarnished, and I said so. I wanted 
another chance—and Will gave it to me. 
The main herd of bison had stopped its 
flight about a mile and a half away, and we 


rode toward it, this time attacking the whole 
herd, Will riding just a few feet behind me on 
the inside, next to the plunging animals, and 
ready at any moment to protect me. 


I Vindicate Myself 


By this time I needed no help. I had re- 
loaded my revolver and,riding close to the 
herd, fired at the nearest animal. It dropped. 
Then, as the bison behind it hesitated at the 
sight of the toppling beast before it, I fired . 
again. This time the shot went slightly wide 
of its mark, and I pulled the trigger twice 
more before the animal fell. 

Then, as the herd went milling away, I 
restored my gun to its holster. “There!” I 
said proudly. “I guess that vindicates Mrs. 
Buffalo Bill.” 

“It sure does!” Will agreed happily. 
“T’m kind of thinking of taking a few weeks’ 
vacation and letting you do the hunting for 
the family!” 

But it was I who took the vacation, the 
baby and myself going back home to wait 
until my husband should finish his contract 
with the Kansas Pacific. 
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Westclox 


WESTCLox is a short way 


of saying Western clocks. 
It means a line of good alarm 
clocks made by the Western 
Clock Company. 


Every Westclox alarm is manu- 
factured by the patented process 
that made Big Ben famous. 
Wheels turn on_ needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel. Friction 
is lessened. The clock keeps 
better time and lasts longer. 


That’s why the Westclox fami- 
ly is so popular. Most people 
want a reliable timekeeper and 


a punctual alarm for the home. 


Whether you select Big Ben; 
Baby Ben, Sleep-Meter or 


_ America, you know you're get- 


ting a good clock because each 


one 1s a Westclox. 


To make it easy for you to 
recognize these clocks, we print 
the family-name, Westclox, on the 
dial just above the clock name. 


We also attach an orange- 
colored, six-sided Westclox tag. 
These are marks of good time- 
keeping. Look for them on the 
alarm clock you buy. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Offices at La Salle—Factories at Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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This took six months, with 
the result that in May, 1868, 
Will ended his career as a 
professional buffalo hunter, 
after having killed with the 
rifle 4280 bison in a space of 
about eighteen months! 

Now, when I look back upon those days 
and his record I cannot help reflecting how 
the waste of yesterday has given way before 
the enforced economy of to-day, and how 
much might have been saved to this genera- 
tion if the West had only known and under- 
stood that the days of plenty would not last 
forever. 

Of those 4280 buffalo that my husband 
killed, only the humps and hind quarters 
were used. The rest of the bodies, with the 
exception of the heads, were left on the 
plains. Will always took the buffalo heads 
into the Kansas Pacific office, where they 
were forwarded to a taxidermist for mount- 
ing and distribution throughout the country. 
And to-day, when you look upon the great, 
shaggy head of a’ buffalo in any one of the 
different railroad offices of the lines that suc- 
ceeded the Texas Pacific Railroad, you are 
looking on the head of one of the victims of 
old “Lucretia Borgia,” for my husband fur- 
nished practically every one of those souvenirs 
of the West. 

As for the parts of the bison that were left 
on the plains, a buffalo rarely weighs less 
than one thousand pounds in edible meat. 
Of this, less than a third was taken for thee 
consumption of the laborers on the Kansas 
Pacific. This meant that out of the hunting 
that my husband alone did in those eighteen 
months nearly three million pounds of meat 
was left on the plains. 

And only a short while ago my butcher 
informed me that the price of steak had 
taken another jump and that my favorite 


- cut would henceforth cost fifty-five cents a 


pound! 


He Becomes Sheridan’s Scout 


HEN the contract with the Kansas 

Pacific Railroad ended, Will resumed 
his vocation as a scout, this time serving 
under General Sheridan in his campaigns 
against the Indians in Western Kansas, 
Colorado, and even in what is now New 
Mexico. Arta and I were in St. Louis. 

It was during these few months that Will 
served under Sheridan that he made the ride 
which won him fame through the West as 
a dispatch bearer. Just after an encounter 
with Indian warriors under Old Santanta, a 
vicious Kiowa chief, my husband rode into 
Fort Larned, Kansas, to learn that Captain 
Parker, the commanding officer, had been 
seeking him anxiously to carry some mes- 
sages to General Sheridan, then in Fort 


. Hays. The country was full of Indians, 


fugitives from the camp of Santanta, which 
had been broken up by the soldiers under 
General Hazen and the scouts under Will’s 
command, and the ride meant danger. 






y Hunting Buffalo With Buffalo Bill < 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


However, Will took the dispatches, slowly 
worked his way through the Indian country, 
rode by accident straight into an Indian 
camp in the darkness, stampeded the horses 
that were tethered there, got out again be- 
fore the savages could assemble enough horse- 
flesh to pursue him, and at break of day 
delivered the messages personally to General 
Sheridan at Fort Hays. Then he rode over 
to the Perry Hotel, where we formerly had 
lived, took a nap of two hours and reported 
back to the general. 

General Sheridan meanwhile had found 
the necessity for sending some dispatches to 
Dodge City, ninety miles away. These Cody 
volunteered to take, and within an hour was 
away again. 

At ten o’clock that night he reached the 
fort and delivered his messages to the com- 
manding officer, only to learn that there had 
been fresh Indian outbreaks on the Arkansas 
River between Fort Dodge and Fort Larned, 
about sixty-five miles away, and that other 
scouts had been reluctant to carry the mes- 
sages because of the dangers attendant on 
the ride. ’ 

Cody took a few hours’ rest. Then he 
reported to the commanding officer that 
he was ready to make the ride, and that all 
he wanted was a fresh horse. But there 
were no fresh horses available. The only 
thing that the post could offer was a Gov- 
ernment mule. Will took him, jogging out 
of the fort and urging the old beast along 
as fast as he could. 

Everything went well until Will reached 
Coon Creek, about thirty-five miles from 
Fort Larned, where he dismounted and led 
the mule down to the stream to drink. As 
he did so, the contrary old Government 
animal jerked away from Will, showed the 
first burst of speed since the start at Fort 
Dodge, and ran down the creek. Will fol- 
lowed, hoping that he would stop. But there 
was no stopping for that mule. Finally he 
got back on the road again and started a 
jogging trot toward Fort Larned, while Will 
trailed along in the rear. 

And that procession kept up through the 
night, Will walking the thirty-five miles, 
with the sight of a riding animal always just 
before him, but always out of reach! 


Rides 355 Miles in 58 Hours 


ILL delivered his messages, but his 
work was not yet over. There were 
rush dispatches to go to General Sheridan at 
Fort Hays; and the next morning Will rode 


up to the general’s office and presented - 


them, after having ridden, horseback and 
muleback, and walked, three hundred and 
fifty-five miles in fifty-eight hours, and with 
practically no rest. And all this following a 
day and a night in the saddle during the 
trailing of Santanta’s Indian band and the 
battle which followed! 

By this time Will had the rank of colonel 
and was chief of scouts wherever he served. 
It was not long until he was transferred, and 


it was during this time that the battle of 
Summitt Springs occurred. 

Back in St. Louis I picked up the news- 

aper one morning to see the name of 
“Buffalo Bill” staring at me from the head- 
lines. There had been a terrific battle in the 
West, a great Indian camp had been at- 
tacked by General Carr’s command, just 
after the discovery had been made by Buffalo 
Bill of the burning of a wagon train. 

Tracks had been seen, leading away in the 
sand, which showed that the Indians had 
captured two white women and that they 
were being taken to the camp as captives. 
The Fifth Cavalry had followed, an attack 
had been made, and one of the women, a 


Mrs. Weichel, the wife of a Swedish settler, | 
_ rescuing. But I sure did get a wonderful 


had been rescued. 


The “ Rescue” That Won Him Fame 


According to the story in the newspaper, 
the rescue of Mrs. Weichel had been thrill- 
ing. The Indian chief, Tall Bull, had her by 
her hair and was just raising his tomahawk 
when there suddenly sounded the rush of 
hoofs and the banging of a gun in the hands 
of Buffalo Bill, with the result that another 
Indian renegade had traveled to the happy 
hunting grounds. 

It was not long afterward that I heard the 
booming of a big voice, and I rushed out of 
the house, followed by Arta. There was my 
husband, but what a strange-looking husband. 

““A month’s leave,” he announced. “And 
big news! We’re going to have a home!” 

But I could only stare at him. It was my 
husband, and yet it was not my husband. 
His hair fell in long, flowing curls over his 
shoulders, his mustache weaved its way out- 
ward from his upper lip, his goatee showed 
black and spotlike on his chin, and I also no- 
ticed his buckskin coat, leggings and beaded 
cuffs. Everything about him seemed to be 
more pronounced than ever. 

Will noticed my stare. “If—if you don’t 
like it, Lou,” he said, “T’ll cut it shorter. 
Only I’d be kind of out of place with the 
boys, and ——” 

I had caught the disappointment in his 
eyes, and was laughing. “‘Why, bless your 
heart, Will,” I prevaricated, “I—I really: 
think it’s quite nice.” 

“Honest?” He brightened. 

“Sure,” I answered. 

If I could only have looked ahead into the 
years that were to follow, when that long 
hair, that goatee and mustache were to be 
known to every boy and girl throughout the 
United States, and a great part of the world, 
there would have been a great deal more of 
sincerity in my reply. Even with the stories 
of his prowess on the plains, Buffalo Bill 
would not have been Buffalo Bill without 
that long hair, without that mustache and 
that little goatee—at least, he would not 


have been the unusual appearing charac-’ 


ter that he was. 
The news he had brought was that he 
was going to be sent to Fort McPherson, 





to be stationed permanently 
there as long as he desired. 
He still was to carry the title 
and rank of colonel, and al- 
ready the soldiers were build- 
ing a little log cabin, just 
outside the fort, that was to 
be our home. And before long I could again 
turn my face toward the West, this time to 
stay. It was during this visit that I got out 
the newspaper which told the story of the 
battle of Summitt Springs and of the killing 
of Tall Bull. “I’m terribly proud of that,” 
I said as I showed him the clipping. 

Will read it, and then an amused grin 
came to his lips. ‘Only one trouble with 
it,” he told me at last. “I didn’t do any 


horse!” 

“But what’s the horse got to do with the 
killing of Tall Bull?” 

“Well, just about everything. I’m not 
going to work myself half to death to kill an 
Injun just for the fun of it.. You see, after 
I’d found these footprints and all that sort 
of thing, we made an attack on the camp 
and all the Injuns ran away. We got Mrs. 
Weichel, and then, all of a sudden, I saw the 
Injuns coming back. The next thing we 
knew we were all fighting fit to kill, and there 
were more Indians flying around there than 
you could shake a stick at.” 


“Most Beautiful Horse in the World” 


. ELL, all of a sudden I noticed an old 

chief begging his warriors to fight, 
and, Lou, he was riding the most beautiful 
horse that I ever saw in my life. So I just 
said to myself that I’d get that horse. 

“But I didn’t want to take a chance of 
wounding it. There was a gully near by, 
so I started to sneak down it. An Injun up 
on the hill saw me and began pecking away 
at me with his gun, and I had to turn around 
and shoot him before I could get any peace 
and quiet. Then about a hundred feet far- 
ther along another one bobbed up and 
started to make motions with his gun, and 
I had to put him away too. By this time I 
was getting pretty near disgusted. And 
ee I slipped on a rock and skinned my 

ee. 

“Still I kept on; and finally I picked my- 
self out a place where I knew that Injun 
would pass, if he kept on exhorting his 
warriors the way he had been. I was pretty 
much inside the Injun lines now, and most 
any minute one of those tomahawkers might 
come along and begin carving on me. But I 
wanted that horse. And—I got him. First 
thing I knew, along sailed old Tall Bull, 
talking and yelling fit to kill, and I decided 
to stop the whole shooting match right then 
and get some peace around there, to say 
nothing of that horse. So I just up and 
popped him, and I’ve got the finest riding 
horse now that you ever looked at.” 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 





At headquarters no word came from the 
Lost Battalion. General Alexander, order- 
ing attacks toward its position, dispatched 
airplanes to search for it from the sky. Two 
planes were shot down. The others, circling 
above smoke clouds and thickets of under- 
brush, brought back no information. On the 
hill the men who were left tightened their 
belts, smiled grimly at Major Whittlesey’s 
encouragement, and fought. At night the 
Germans attacked in force. The Americans 
held the hill. Toward dawn they buried 
their dead. 

The third day many of the men were de- 
lirious for want of water. Runners were sent 
to the springs to fill canteens. The runners 
died. German machine guns covered the 
springs. The hollow where the stream had 
been was a marsh. Men crawled to it and 
sucked handfuls of the mud. They gathered 
the liquid ooze in cups and waited hours for 
it to settle that the wounded might drink. 


HE — night the Germans attacked 

again. But the Americans held the hill. 
The fourth morning found the men eating 
berries, leaves and bark. Airplanes, flying 
overhead in storms of bullets, dropped pack- 
ages of food, but they fell in the woods where 
the Germans were. 

Men rose from the shallow holes that were 
their only protection and waved signal flags, 
but the airmen did not see them. The Ger- 
mans did. The men fell. 

That day an American, desperately search- 
ing for one of the dropped packages, was 
captured by the Germans. He returned that 
afternoon bearing a message asking for sur- 
render. Major Whittlesey read the letter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


slowly. Then he turned to Sergeant-Major 
Baldwin. “Take in the airplane signals,” he 
said. They were white and it might be that 
the enemy would think they meant surrender. 
Over the rent and broken earth that had 
been a hill the air did not cease to shudder 
and crash with the roar of German guns. In 
the pits men bound the wounds of their 
comrades with strips of underclothing, leg- 
gings, string. Dead and living were flung 
together by the earth-exploding shells. 


PON this scene, then, there began to fall 

a steady, even, rapid shell fire from 
beyond the German lines. The guns of the 
French were trained on the hill. For five 
days no word had come from the Lost Bat- 
talion. All attempts to reach it had failed. 
The French, therefore, sure that it had been 
wiped out or had surrendered, were shelling 
its position, against the protests of General 
Alexander. The tortured men remaining 
were being killed by their own guns. 

It was then that a blackened hand came 
into Cher Ami’s basket and fastened to his 
left leg a strange thing, long and gray and 
hard. For five days he had lived without 
food or water. Now he was seized again and 
flung upward into smoke and fire and shriek- 
ing things. 

Flung upward, but into stinging, blinding 
pain. For hardly had his wings taken hold 
of the air when agony struck him, stopped 
him, pierced him through and through. He 
fluttered and fell, fluttered, caught at the air 
and reeled. “‘God!” said the haggard man 
in the shell hole below. ‘He’s done for.” 

Convulsively the strong wings struck out 
again. Then they steadied and held the air. 


Cher Ami wavered, rose and wavered again. 
Then he vanished above the smoke. There 
was clear air around him. Beneath him was 
such a world as he had never seen, a hideous 
world without meaning or purpose. Only his 
wings were the wings he had known, and 
they carried him around and around, in 
weary circles. 

As he circled he heard a silent voice, a 
voice without words, that said: ‘‘Come!” 
“Come!” said the wordless message. “This 
is the right way. Follow it. Come!” 

Without knowing how he knew, and with- 
out questioning, he followed the call through 
the trackless air. His wings carried him up, 
stroke by painful stroke, against the strong 
invisible current. Past the smoke and the 
roar, past blurring green fields and curling, 
moving lines of tan, over and beyond into 
a strange country he went, a throb of pain 
that answered a voiceless call. 

There was water there below him, but he 
did not stop. There would have been grain, 
perhaps, in the fields, but he did not think of 
it. He went on till his eyes were blind and 
his sobbing heart ached in his aching breast. 


peg miles from the spot where the 
Lost Battalion, crazed but fighting, was 
dying under the guns of both friend and foe, 
Sergeant Kochler at headquarters in Ram- 
pont saw a handful of bloody feathers drop 
from the sky. It struck breast first that roof 
top which was not a roof top. It fluttered a 
second, came reeling on one bleeding leg, and 
hopped blindly toward that landing board 
beyond which had been a nest. 

Sergeant Kochler lifted a gaunt and quiv- 
ering little body in his hands. Dangling still 


on the ligaments of a leg that had been shot 
away was the aluminum message carrier. 
Inside was the first message that had come 
from the Lost Battalion. It recorded posi- 
tion and situation, and said: ‘‘ Your barrage 
is falling on us. For God’s sake, stop it!” 
The barrage was stopped. That night the 
307th Infantry broke through the German 
lines to the hill, and a hundred and ninety- 
four men, all that was left of the Lost Bat- 
talion, staggered or were carried to safety. 


HER AMI, doomed never again to grip 

with two firm red feet the happy eaves 
of Paris, lay bandaged and helpless beneath 
the incomprehensible hands that had shaped 
his life. 

And now he lives again in his own world, 
a world of long silver-gray feathers, of iri- 
descent gleams, of sunlight and blueness and 
water and grain, a world whose core and 
meaning is the gentle mate and the fledg- 
lings in the beautiful brown bowl. 

Cher Ami is carried sometimes, for un- 
known reasons, in a cage, and on the cage 
there will soon be something that sparkles. 
It will be a Distinguished Service Cross, the 
only bird to receive such an honor, presented 
to him because, wounded, he saved the lives 
of one hundred and ninety-four American 
soldiers. But to him it is only a sparkle. 

In his world there are no generals, no sol- 
diers, no great struggles of mankind toward 
a light that leads them. He does not know 
what vast and mysterious purposes may lie 
beyond his imagining. He does not know 
what he did, nor why. For he, like a man or 
a star, lives in a universe shut in by walls of 
the things he knows. : 
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‘Won its favor 
frough its flavor’ 


























C This Boy Knows 


E keeps his “‘eye on 
—— the ball.’? He’s the 
kind of boy that eats 
Kellogg’s. He likes the 
taste, the rea/ness of these 


flakes. 





- DP Db 


He wouldn’t be satisfied 
with an imitation. He 
wants the original—the 
crisp, rich, golden-glinting 
Kellogg’s with their fresh- 
from-the-oven flavor, sat- 
isfyingly good. 


vs » FF 


It’s easy to get the choicest 
for your boy and girl, too. 


ss Sb 


Ask your grocer for Kel- 












logg’s; know it by the 
signature of W. K. Kel- 
logg on each package. 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, ee os 
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Colorful loveliness—satiny smoothness! 


You, too, can have a clear, soft skin 


SKIN fine, soft, beautiful! Do 
you know that the smooth- 
ness and suppleness of your 

skin, its velvety texture, is depend- 
ent upon the oil that is constantly 


being produced by its glands? 


If the glands produce too much 
oil, your skin becomes oily and 
shiny. It loses that soft, clear look. 
Its shiny appearance is a constant 
embarrassment. If you knew how 
to keep your skin clear and soft! 


If you are bothered by this par- 


ticular skin trouble, the proper care 


will enable you to correct it. Use 
the following treatmentas frequently 
as is necessary. 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


With warm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap in your hands. Apply it to 
your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. 


This treatment will make your 
skin firmer and drier the very first 
time you try it. Use it as often as 
your skin requires—nightly if nec- 
essary—and before long you will see 
a marked improvement in your 
skin’s texture. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. You will 
find Woodbury’s on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter in 
the United States or Canada. A 
25 cent cake will last a month or 
six weeks. 








Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents 








For 6c we will send you a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment) together with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 15¢ we will send 
you the treatment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 108 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Around each cake, the booklet of 
famous skin treatments 


In the booklet, ‘““A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
which is wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, you will find scientific advice 
on the skin and scalp, as well as complete treat- 
ments for the commoner skin troubles. 














If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Limited, 108 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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. 
Designed by ‘ 
Clarence M. Phipps 






SYNOPSIS: A turban frame; a shopping tour for 
materials ; a pose before one’s mirror; the shape and 
color most becoming; the hit I made at Betty's tea. 
The smart little hct of silk, embroidered in worsted, 
is Russian in effect (upper left), while grosgrain, Designed b 
with a saucy bow, finishes the tailored velvet. Piquant Ciearl Phi 
oe ° . Phipps 
cnd pretty is the new taffeta and metallic-ribbon design. 
For sportor school is the cloth turban with wool flowers. 
The tantalizing tassel completes an auto turban, and 
a satin matinée turban finds a delightful climax in 
dashing coque feathers. Smart for shopping is a dcx- 
terous combination of Angora with duvetyne. Velvct 
with chenille flowers forms the lovely creation in the 
lower left-hand corner. Below, puffs of blue ribbon 
are cleverly twisted in black velvet. Conclusion: A 
moiré crown and white feather bands. 











Designs by 
Clarence M. Phipps | 


Designed by 
Clarence M. Phipps 


L7) 


The Two Designs in the Frames and the 
One on the Left are Blaylock Turbans 
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THE napkins for any 
filet set may be marked 


YOU can place a rose with embroidered in- 


olmeet h d ee iti 
beautify ey abet. oy THIS wild-rose breakfast-table REFRESHING in its simplic- ragged ~ ae —% 
with this design for bed- set in filet crochet reflects one of ity is this design—for a lunch- sign. y “ 


room linens. the loveliest of our field flowers. eon set—center scarf and doily. 


Filet-edged 
napkin. 


FOR the best effect use tan- 
colored linen for this handsome 
luncheon set in service on an 
oak table, or ovster-white on one 
A TUMBLER doily cleverly de- of mahogany THIS finger-bowl or bread-and- 
signed inlinen and plain mesh to butter-plate doily and the napkin 
use with any set in a filet pattern. complete the small pieces of a set. 








A HAPPY-BIRD breakfast set, cheerful in design, of tan- 
colored linen. The hems are run with yellow and green silks. 





IF YOUR 
breakfast china 
happens to be 
blue and white, 
make the bird 
setof whitelinen 
finished with 
blue and green 


silks. 


IT DEPENDS upon 
your tea-service outfit, 
whether it be a small 
table or a cart (with 
tray), for which to 
make these covers. 
They have been care- 
fully designed for use 
on either. 
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THE napkin with filet insert and 
the place doily of the happy-bird 
set. The hems match the runner. 


QUAINT inserts of Japanese de- 
signs add a distinctive touch to 
this special tea-table cloth. 







THE tea-tray cloth which needs only a Japanese 
china set to complete this very appetizing array. 


AS TRAY doilies or as sug- 
gestions for table sets apply- 
ing the crocheted patterns to 
runners and place doilies, 
these two separate pieces com- 
plete the newest and most ex- 
clusive handmade table-servicé 
designs of the season. 












FOR a small table, 
“just for two,” a lovely 
centerpiece and one of 
the doilies, in tanlinen, 
with inserts of blue 
linen. 
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On dilhSalinandCrépe: Designsby Carolyn hrisman 


BY COURTESY of Mrs. Ber- 
tha B. Shattuck we are privi- 
leged to present these lovely new 
designs in slip-on or peplum 
blouses, which are designed by 
a girl for girls. They are charm- 
ing to wear now with summer 
skirts, or to be worn with silk 
skirts at informal teas or after- 
noons indoors at home in the 
winter. Pongee, rajah, crépe de 
Chine, satin, voile or almost any 
other soft clinging material will 
lend itself harmoniously to the 
wool embroidery. 





IF YOU like- Russian effects 
and they are becoming, you 
have one here in silk jersey 
cloth of grayish tan, with 
worsted embroidery in the Rus- 
sian design and colors. This 
slip-on may be worn with a silk 
jersey-cloth skirt, or one of 
broadcloth or of satin. The 
long armholes and the side 
seams are finished with button- 
holing in gray worsted, buttons 
and loops matching. 
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TAN-COLOR crépe 
de Chine embroidered 
in blue F meyer out- 
lined in deep red, with 
soft green connecting 
vines and leaves, sug- 
gests the light and color 
of sunny Italy, while 
all the gayety of a gar- 
den, with a flower or 
two from the fields—a 
purple iris, a yellow 
daisy, a pink rose and 
a bluet—on ivory- 
white silk, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in this 
harmony of wool em- 
broidery. 


NOT in the wardrobe 
of a girl of wealth and 
many gowns could 
there be found any 
more exquisite crea- 
tion than this exotic 
symphony in orchid 
color, with the delicacy 
of the flowers borrowed 
and applied in 
matched soft worsteds, 
illumined with center 
stitches of tinsel thread. 
Above the hems is a 
network in crossed 
rows of tinsel thread. 






FULL-LENGTH slip-on Pull- 
man gown of black China silk, em- 
broidered with Shetland-floss 
flowers in rose shades, pink, sal- 
mon and white, and with green 
leaves, bordered by pink chain 
stitching. The flowers are lazy- 
daisy, chain or long stitch. Both 
commodious pockets and the 
worsted fringe girdle bear flower 
sprays. Unusual and charming is 
this youthful Chinese jacket of 
black satin, latticed in wood-brown 
worsted, with flower sprays of pink 
cherry buds and green leaves. 








FRENCH blue, literally a heavenly 
color, in silk crépe (or any other 
material), with large, conventional- 
ized roses embroidered flat in long 
stitch with French gray worsted 
(Shetland floss), tells something of 
the beauty of the center design. This 
blouse exhibits the new style of bell- 
shape sleeve. The girdle of the 
crépe—three inches wide, double— 
ends in a fringe of gray worsted 
four inches deep to match the roses. 


















Miss Mildred Anderson 


Last August She 
Earned $170.00 


This August It 
| Can Be $300.00 


_ Fall Furniture Sales are 
« coming on. It is still Va- 
cation Time; somewhere 
there is an old friend you 
haven’t seen for years. 
School days are near with 
the need for new dresses 
and new suits. Perhaps 
you still want more sugar 
and the late fruits and veg- 
etables for canning. 


Yours is the opportu- 
nity—ours the privilege of 
helping you realize it. 


MONEY 


for your spare time 


Let us pay you the money 
that you want! Don’t feel 
that you are “too busy” until 
you try. Scores of busy people 
average $1.00 an hour profit— 
$10.00, $30.00 a week, even 
more —just by doing what 
Mildred Anderson does—rep- 
resenting THE Lapies’ Home 
Journa., THE Saturpay Eve- 
NING Post and THE Country 
GENTLEMAN in spare moments. 


We'll gladly help you to get 
started. And once started 
you'll enjoy the work. Each 
year will bring you a larger 
and an easier profit. 


It costs you only 2 cents for 
a postage stamp to learn all 
about it. You have everything 
to win and nothing to lose! 


No Laundering: Yow Sust W Ot, 3 | 


A“ FRUITFUL" idea, this, 
of gay luncheon sets that prove 
particularly effective if 
painted to harmonize with the 
hangings of the summer cot- 
tage. Autumn, though, can- 
not wither these ripe clusters, 
and in winter they may help 
brighten the table and lighten 
the task of the bachelor girl. 





Designs by Shabeth Bley 


near. 
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FOR the alfresco luncheon on the 
porch, or for supper in the arbor 
when the last shadows fall across 
the sundial, there is this cool white 
oilcloth, bound in buttonhole 
stitch with mercerized thread of 
deep rose, and its luscious plums 
that might almost have fallen from 
the branches of a tree conveniently 





_J 








BLACK pebble 
cloth or oilcloth 
painted black is the 
strikingly effective 
background for the 
brilliant designs 
used so decoratively 
here. The round set 
has two border lines 
of old blue anda bor- 
der design of plums 
and leaves painted 
gayly in their natu- 
ral shades of bright 
yellow, green, blue 
and plum. 


THIS handsome set 
is of cream-colored 
oilcloth with a cro- 
cheted edge of yellow 
mercerized thread in 
chain stitch, picot 
and long stitch. The 
painted baskets are 
a beautiful old blue 
in wicker effect, 
while the flowers 
and foliage in them 
have orange, plum 
and green as the pre- 
dominating colors. 





A Brook, a Towel, and Presto! These Sets are Ready for the 
Next Outdoor Meal 












THE rectangular 
design is decorated 
with a yellow band 
at the edge, and 
sprays of flowers in 
rose, blue, greenand 
orange. ‘These sets 
add much to the com- 
fort as well as to the 
festivity of a picnic, 
or packed in the 
wicker tea-basket 
travel adventurously 
“over the hills and 
far away” onan au- 
tomobile trip. 


GREEN, too, would 
prove a_ pleasantly 
cool hue for the edge 
of this basket-pattern 
set. The center- 
pieces measure 24 
inches across, the 
place doilies 9 
inches and the tum- 
bler mats 6 inches. 
Indeed, there is no 
end to the variety of 
design and color in 
which this idea may 
be developed. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
279 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obliga- 


tion, all about your plan. I’d like to make 
money, and if I like your plan, I'll try it. 





Name 





Address 


City State 
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Emergency 


Dressings 


Absorbent Cotton Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster Gauze 


| Keep Them 
oe Ever Ready 


[Au Plain 1 Yard 
B13 G3i0. bert 





When an accident happens — be 
tie it even a scratch—the great danger 
lies in infection. The supreme need 
is a sterile dressing. Don’t wrap 
seed broken skin with a rag. 


Keep at hand—always—B&B 
Absorbent Cotton, Bandages, 


sa Gauze and Adhesive. When the 
emergency comes it is too late to get them. 

~ Call the doctor if the injury is severe. 
But don’t, in the meantime, use a non- 
sterile dressing. 


Get the B&B Dressings for safety’s 

sake. They are sterilized again after wrap- 

eas ping. We prove their sterility by constant 
laboratory tests. 


Get them now from your druggist — 














a they cost very little. And insist on the 
safe kind—the B&B. 
Be. Ask Your Druggist For Our 

















First Aid Book | 


Then get our First Aid Book from your drug- 
gist and put it with the Dressings. It is written by 
a high authority, and contains some 90 pictures. 


It tells what to do in 200 emergencies—before 
the doctor comes—in sudden sickness of: any 
kind, in accidents or poisoning. 


Do these two things—buy B&B Sterile Dress- 
ings and ask the druggist for this book.free. Any 
day the time may come when a life will be saved 
by your action. If your druggist has not yet rée- eee 
ceived his supply of B&B First Aid Books, send | 


us 10 cents for a copy. 


Sableeres 





BAUER & BLACK Makers of Sterile Surgical 
Dressings and Allied Products -— Chineah. New Nbrk “rors 
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Beautiful? Yes. 
SKINNER policy for 71 years. 


William Skinner & Sons 
New York’ Boston Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1848 








ow do they make it so Darable ? 


A question often asked by users of SKINNER’S Silk. 
They marvel at its remarkable wearing quality when 
compared with other silk goods. 


Pure-dye silk—the finest and strongest silk threads the markets 
of the world afford, woven with the utmost care — no “weighting” 
of the fibre, no adulterations—this explains the wearing quality of 


Skinner's 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 
But durability first—that has been the 
For gowns, blouses, petticoats, undergarments— 
sold by all first-class Drygoods Stores. 
“‘Look for the Name in the Selvage” s/f 
a 


Chicago 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for Ausust, 1919 
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TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer—Double Han- 
dies—Large Deep pee eM com age 
cally Silent’—Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. 
high grade piece of furniture unsurpassed x 
General Utility—Easy Action—Silence. Write 
for pamphlet a dealer’s name. 


Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 









ServesHome 
SavesTime 








Other Women Make $500.00 


SO CAN YOU 


Sell dainty, distinctive, exclusive Dress Goods, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. Wonderful variety! Money 
or experience unnecessary. Protected territory. Work 
part or whole time. Samples free. Write today. 

Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 20, Binghamton, N. Y. 






































Coiffures that compel admiration 
are those whose careful arrange- 
ment is assured by 


cJashion ette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


Made of the finest real hair in all 
shades hygienically processed for invis- 
ibility and strength. Cap-shape, all- 






over, and onempening 5 styles—each 





or sale at all 
Send for Colonial 


in a sanitary envelope 
good shops. 


















15¢ each—two for 
@ quarter. 
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Firm healthy flesh 
and strong little 
bones are essential 
when your baby be- 
gins to walk. 

Build him of strong bones and muscle so that 
his legs stay straight when he begins to walk 
by feeding your baby Robinson's “ Patent”’ 
Barley. It makes bone and flesh and gives 
rugged health. 





30,000 Doctors and Infant Specialists 

recommend it! 

Thru its super-refining processes Robinson's 

“Patent” Barley is easily di- 

gested and strengthens the 

weaning baby. 

Druggists _ Grocers 

Department Stores 


ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 


When you choose this food 
Sor your baby your choice is 
backed by 30,000 doctors. 

































































Keep the Hair in Place’ 





5 eeu Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 

















Csthes,for the College Gil 
ey Hagel V Pari 


HE girl who 
is going away 
to college in 


the autumn, uniess 
she has a sister or 
an older friend who 
has had the same 
experience, is often 
at a loss to know 
what to include in 
her wardrobe. Only 
too often she arrives 
there to find that 
she has provided 
many things 
which are super- 
fluous or over- 
elaborate and 
omitted other 
essential garments. 
Mary Brown would 
never have cried 
herself to sleep that 
evening of the fresh- 
man reception had 
some kind friend 
previously warned 
her that college girls 
do not wear the 
same kind of décol- 
leté gowns as do 


vik 
<a Ny 


















affairs in the late 


~ town wear in spring 
and autumn. A 
a skirt of plaid 
lain material, 
a several simple 
blouses, makes a 
pretty change for 
winter weather. 
College girls, how- 
ever, wear light 
colors as late as 
November and as 
early as March. If 
a girl has a pair of 
white sport shoes, 
several white or fig- 
ured sport skirts, a 
smock and a few 
light waists, she is 
sure to be well 
dressed. 


WO very pretty 

smocks are pic- 
tured here. A pretty 
brown Japanese 
crépe made the one 
on the left (No. 
2259), which comes 


matrons y forty, — anne in sizes 14, 16, 18 
and tons of jewelry. q and 20 years. 

Neither would Smocks and Sport Skirts Make a Bright yellow 
Helen Gale have Pretty Change worked in a darn- 


spent that second 

miserable homesick week in the infirmary 
had she been advised to pack in her trunk 
a heavy white sweater. Her jersey was of 
bright orange; and when she discovered at 
the last moment that the leader of the sere- 
nade had tabooed all colors, as leaders of 
serenades have since time began, she could 
not borrow a white outer garment, and ac- 
cordingly wore a thin muslin frock, shivered 
all evening and was in bed with the grippe 
the next day. Superfluities and omissions 
like these are only natural on the part of the 
girl who has had no guidance. 


— of all, simplicity is the keynote of 
every college wardrobe. Girls of eight- 
een who through high school have aped the 
fashions of women twice their age will find 
themselves entirely out of place among the 
girls who really count. Numerous success- 
ful careers have been entirely ruined or 
sadly checked at the outset by poor taste 
in dressing. Judgment of a girl who wears 
ridiculously high heels, an overabundance 
of jewelry and flashy clothes is extremely 
harsh. Invariably she sees the folly of her 
ways, and reforms, but often not until after 
her reputation has been inalterably made. 
On the other hand, many girls omit gar- 
ments they might well have had, and suffer 
accordingly. 

It is well for the girl of limited means to 
choose one color, and then build up her 
entire wardrobe on this basis, relieving the 
monotony here and there by a light-colored 
frock or bright sport coat of a contrasting 
hue. Blue and brown seem to work out 
in this way more satisfactorily than either 
green or gray. They have more “snap” 
and are more easily adapted. 

A heavy winter suit of wool velours or 
broadcloth can be worn with a dark silk 
waist and rather plain hat for traveling 
and for town. With a fluffy Georgette or 
embroidered crépe de Chine waist, a dressy 
hat and white gloves, it makes a suitable 
costume for faculty teas, matinées and 
church. Dark blue always appears and 
wears well. The suit need not be strictly 
plain tailored, neither should it be too 
elaborate. 

For student teas in winter and for dinner, 
a simple taffeta frock of dark silk with 
Georgette collar and cuffs is almost indis- 
pensable. The wearer is comfortable, for 
she knows she is neatly and appropriately 
dressed. A more elaborate silk dress, of 
soft satin, taffeta or crépe Georgette of a 
pretty shade, is useful for Sunday dinner 
and afternoon music, for lectures and for 
informal affairs. 


HERE should be several light-colored 
frocks, one white, rather fancy, the 
others more or less simple. Here I might 
bring to mind the effectiveness and suitabil- 
ity of white. It launders well, it is always 
appropriate and it is fresh and youthful. 
Only one evening gown is needed. It 
should be made not too ornately, and with 
low neck and short sleeves. Crépe de Chine, 
soft taffeta or messaline, combined with 
chiffon or tulle, in any light color, is suitable 
for a young girl. Often net and lace can be 
combined to good advantage. If one can 
“fix over’’ last winter’s dance frock, it can 
be included as an extra for second best. 
The place of the middy suit for school 
wear has been taken by the dark one-piece 
serge dress. It is just as suitable and neat 
for classes, yet it is appropriate for informal 


ing stitch outlines 
the seams, and heavy black floss is run be- 
yond in a darning stitch. This is worn with 
a yellow, black and brown plaid woolen 
skirt. 

White mercerized basket weave cotton 
was the material used for No. 2258. This is 
madeattractiveby combining cross-stitching 
and drawn threads in blue and black on the 
collar, sleeves and skirt end. The belt is 
of dark blue. Sizes, 14, 16,18 and 20 years. 

An inexpensive sport hat and a medium- 
weight or brightly colored sweater, such as 
every girl is making or possesses nowadays, 
completes the school wardrobe for spring 
and autumn. Dresses of light-colored and 
lightweight linen cotton crépe or gabardine 
are pretty for campus wear, but silk skirts 
and thin Georgette waists are out of place. 
It is wise to follow the rule of six in regard 
to underclothing, with one or two sets of 
crépe de Chine for week-end trips. Nain- 
sook, embroidered or trimmed sparingly 
with tatting or handmade lace, is service- 
able as well as dainty. 

There should be one or two kimonos of 
wash material to which ink stains and fudge 
spots need not be foreign. Serpentine cotton 
crépe in pretty colors can be bought for 
these, and they can be made at home easily 
and quickly. At times at Japanese stores 
one can buy very pretty ones for as low as 
a dollar and a half. Japanese silk or crépe 
de Chine with a bit of lace makes a dainty 
negligee for visits and “for best.” An 
eiderdown bathrobe is a necessity for winter. 

A heavy winter coat, suitable for informal 
as well as school wear, should be included. 
That means choosing a pretty dark color 
and conservative lines. A raincoat with a 
rubber or closely fitting velours hat (with- 
out trimming) will dispense with unneces- 
sary carrying and losing of umbrellas. A 
simple coat or a cape of a color which will 
not soil too easily is convenient for evening 
affairs and Sunday afternoon campus calls. 
There are many occasions when all white 
is demanded: class serenades, college exer- 
cises and outdoor frolics. If one has a white 
sweater the problem is solved. 


} Danny girl can judge according to her 
own individual needs what she should 
have in the line of shoes. If she decides early 
enough in her college course not to sacrifice 
comfort entirely to style, she will be far 
healthier and happier. As she is very active, 
walking and hiking through the day and 
dancing in the evening, moderately low rub- 
ber heels and moderately broad toes will 
mean well-kept, efficient feet. The natural 
lines of the human foot are far more beauti- 
ful than the ugly, cramping, long-vamped, 
narrow-toed, stilted-heeled shoes. 

Gloves, ribbons, belts, collars and other 
falderals so dear to every girl’s heart take 
their places in the college trousseau with- 
out marshaling. These little “fixings” are 
necessary, for they really determine whether 
a girl is an-individual or a pattern. 

I have given here only the basis of an 
outfit. Each girl will adapt it to her own 
tastes and needs. Time and care should be 
given to the selection of materials and 
models. They count for far more than the 
thoughtless expenditure of a large amount 
of money. If one hasa limited income it is 
well not to “stock up” entirely in Septem- 
ber, but rather to reserve part of one’s funds 
to add a trifle from time to time. A new 
collar-and-cuff set or a new scarf freshens 
up an entire costume. 
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Lust Years College Cethes 


of refinement and good 
breeding in her clothes, 
and especially the col- 
lege girl. With a small 
personal allowance this 
is often a puzzling 
problem, and if she 
possesses the ingenuity 
to remodel old frocks 
and add to her ward- 
robe by this means, she 
is unusually fortunate. 

By comparing the 
unaltered designshown 
below on the right with 
thenewone (No. 2279), 
it is easy to see how a 
blue-serge dress of a 
chemise sort can be 
changed by Adroitly 
cutting off the top of 
the waist and sleeves, 
and making a new top 
with an entirely differ- 
cnt neckline of dark red 
or tan crépe de Chine. 
If a very heavy stitch- 
ing is desired, this can 
be accomplished by 
threading the bobbin 
with heavy twist and 
the top with theregular- 
number sewing silk and 
stitching with the 
wrong side of the garment face up. Sizes, 
16 and 18, and 34 to 44 inches. 

Very often the jacket of a suit is still per- 
ectly good while the skirt is past repair. 
Such a navy-blue serge coat was the one 
(No. 2281) in the group above until suffi- 
cient deep slate-gray-and-blue plaided ma- 
terial was purchased to combine with it and 
make a new skirt. The old wider belt made 
the new double string one, while a good 
piece of material from the 
old skirt was large enough to 
make the vest. 


HILE it might not al- 

ways be necessary, in 
this special case, as the 
shoulders were too long, they 
were recut to make them 
shorter and give a closer fit 
around the armscye. This 
brought the sleeves farther 
up and shortened them, 
which made it necessary to 
add the plaid cuffs. Very 
pleasing features of this dress 
(No. 2281) are the odd-shaped pockets 
shown in the detail sketch of the skirt. 
Sizes, 16 and 18, and 36 to 44 inches. 

The dress in the lower Icft corner had its 
beginning in the two-piece skirt centered in 
the group below it. This particular one was 
of old rose duvetyn and it was dyed a beauti- 
ful deep brown; and then, because one-piece 
frocks are nearly always smarter than odd 
waists and skirts, it was combined with tan 
tricolette, as you can see. A yoke of tri- 
colette was inserted which made the skirt 
longer. The part from the skirt thus ob- 
tained was used to make the front and back 
yokes on the tricolette waist. 

The embroidery is of brown silk in the 
simple darning stitch, and the design can be 
made by cutting circle stencils in the various 














Two Good Make-Over Ideas 


Circular Cape 


sizesand marking them 
on the material. If one 
is lucky enough to pos- 
sess a Jacket that went 
with the original skirt 
and that is of a suit- 
able style, the small 
sketch in the left-hand 
corner shows an attrac- 
tive way to cut the 
fronts away so the 
dress underneath will 
show in the smart way. 


ERHAPS, if one is 

a freshman and has 
only recently gradu- 
ated to the dignity of 
long dresses, there is 
still on hand a juvenile 
frock of light-colored 
silk, maybe in a lovely 
shade of old blue and 
one that is made 
something like the de- 
tail sketch above the 
center figure below. If 
there is, I know of no 
more clever way of 
altering it than by 
combining with henna 
net and remodeling 
into the delightfully 
pretty evening gown 
(No. 2280) shown be- 
low. The top part of 
the bodice is cut away 
to form the background for the kimono of 
net with the interesting sleeves. . 

To make the full skirt narrower, pieces of 
material are taken from the sides; and to 
make it still longer after letting the hem 
out, the piece taken from the right side is 
made into a band the same width as the 
number of inches that the skirt still needs to 
be lengthened. This band is inserted into 
the middle of the skirt where the net dra- 
pery covers it all the way 
around. A similar piece 
taken from the left side of 
the skirt may be used for the 
upper part of the sash to 
which the long net ends are 
attached. Sizes, 16 and 18, 
and 84 to 44 inches. 

For those who live where 
they are unable to get ma- 
chine hemstitching done, 
edges of chiffon and net may 











be finished by stitching them 
2277 with the machine on paper 
Remodeled about a quarter of an inch 


from the edge. Then tear the 
paper away and whip the raw edge over and 
over with a close stitch to the stitching, 
and an effect like the picot edge results. 

What would be more practical than an 
evening dress with separate slip-on panels to 
wear in the afternoon? Pattern No. 2278 
is this type of dress with the panels added, 
and in the first detail sketch at the lower 
left of the group the slip-on panel is taken 
off. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. 

A long circular cape can often be remade 
into one of the newer, narrower ones like 
pattern No. 2277 by cutting the top off in 
the shape of a deep yoke, turning the lower 
part upside down and gathering it into the 
yoke. Sizes, 16 years, and 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. 





Made From an Old Skirt 


Charming Evening Gown 


Versatile Afternoon Frock 
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Specialized 
Powder is Good 
Enough for 


Your Children 


OTHERS everywhere know 
today that the proper care of 
their children’s delicate skin is essen- 
tial to a healthy body development. 


The wrong powder can bring discomfort 
and irritation just as the wrong food can. 


There is as much difference in powders 
as in foods. Both must be specialized. 


Sykes Comfort Powder is made from the 
formula of a well known New England 
chemist who recognized the need of a spe- 
cialized powder for children. For more 
than 25 years it has been sold almost ex- 
clusively on the recommendation of nurses 
and physicians, whose experience has proved 
its superiority. 

Its special function is to heal and pro- 
tect the skin of infants and children, and 
it does this as no ordinary talcum possibly 
can do. 


Its distinguishing feature is the scien- 
tific healing and soothing medication. 


It possesses the power to relieve the skin 


of chafing, inflammation, rashes, scalding 


and soreness. 


When used regularly after bathing it will 
prevent irritations and minor affections of 
children’s skin, and is especially healing and 
cooling for sunburn, hives and heat rashes 
in warm weather. 


If you are one of those mothers who have 
not yet tried Sykes Comfort Powder, we 
suggest that you do so. You will see the 
beneficial effect very soon after the first 
application. 

You will find that it helps to prevent 
distressing skin irritations. 

Do not accept a substitute. There is 
nothing like it, so nothing else will do. For 
sale at leading drug and department stores, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











In the tin box, 30c —in glass jar, 
60c. With the glass jar, which 
contains more than twice as much 
powder as the tin box, is packed 
a beautiful fleece puff. 


e 


Test it Free 
We will gladly mail you a trial 
facsimile box of Sykes Comfort 
Powderif you send 4 cents in stamps 
with your name and address. It 
contains enough powder to last a 
week. It will show you how neces- 
sary this specialized powder is. 


e 


Sick Room and 
Adult Uses 


For tender faces after shaving; 
chafing of fleshy people; for skin 
irritations of the sick—Sykes Com- 
fort Powder shows unusual healing 
and soothing efficiency. 


e 


Sykes Comfort Soap 
is a specialized baby soap, made 


from pure olive oil, mild and bene- 
ficial to the most delicate skin. 2 
large cakes in each box for 25 cents. 


THE COMFORT POWDER 
COMPANY 

142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1890 























ERHAPS no other tex- 


ture is as beautiful as the 
human skin at its best. 


And this fine satin-texture, 
which is within the reach of 
nearly everyone, is promoted 
largely by theuse of apuresoap. 


But, added to its utter purity, 
Fairy Soap possesses other 
most valuable soap-qualities. 


“Mellowedtogether” forthe 
particular care of skins, Fairy 
Soap cleanses perfectly—and 
rinses off. It leaves no soapy 
deposit behind in the tiny 


Let your mirror 
frame a lovely face 


pores to coarsen them and 
spoil the fine skin-texture. No 
soap remains on the tender 
outer skin, after rinsing, to 
cause it to feel “tight” or “dry.” 


Of course, be sure to use 
Fairy Soap in your bath. For 
healthy skins and fine com- 
plexions always go together. 


Make friends with Fairy 
Soap. Buy several cakes at 
once. Then let its regular, 
day-by-day use help your skin 
toward a fine satin-textured 
loveliness. 


CHE: FAIRBANK Sompany} 
The oval white floating cake—for toilet, for bath 


FAIRY SOA 


©Have you a little Fairy in your home? 









Important Facts about “Skins and Soaps”’ 


The face-skin is more active 
than the skin elsewhere on the 
body. It therefore requires 
special attention if the satin- 
texture is to retain its fresh, re- 
fined loveliness. Of course the 
soap used must be pure. It 
mustbemore. Itmustpossessalso 
these three valuable qualities: 


1. It must cream into pores and 
cleanse them. 


2. It must cream out of pores, 
leaving them soothed as well 


as freshened. « 


3. It must easily and completely 


rinse off the tender outer 
cuticle. 


Fairy Soap is a tonic that a fine 
skin-texture welcomes. Fairy’s 
pure creamy lather reaches 
gently into pores. It creams thor- 
oughly out of pores. It carries 
away excess oil, salts and acid 
matter from the pores, as well 
as surface dust and impurities. 
And after this perfect cleansing, 
Fairy perfectly rinses off. 
These Fairy Soap qual- 
ities make for a fine- 
textured loveliness to 
your skin. 














































_ The First Thief of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“Don’t you be too rough on the poor 
devils.” The mocking Canardin put tears 
in. his voice as: he threw the warning. 
‘‘Don’t ruin the farce. You know the only 
man we are after—eh, Birdeau?” he kept 
up his sallies to another in the street, 
busily emer with the flat of his rapier 
on the broad ofa fleeing man. “ Being with 
Canardin is much betterfun? Iamsorry”— 
here Canardin turned to madame—“ we 
have been obliged to change the bill, when 
you were all set for tragedy.” 

Except for a stray shot now and then, 
the firing had given way to sword play 
and mouth play and even laughter. The 
crowded street rang with shouts more than 
shots. The din was immense. 

“Did you ever hear sweeter music?” 
Canardin laughed to madame. “They’re as 
good with their lungs as they are with their 
fists. You know, I gave them orders to 
drown out any commands from the duc.” 


VERY little while some retainer of Mor- 

bihan’s, having had his fill of it,ran away 
rubbing his head or nursing a bleeding nose. 
Canardin’s men were having a royal time. 
“Why not put a torch to his coat tail?” 
Canardin called down to one of his men in a 
particularly merry bout. Thedeed was done, 
and a screaming beggar tore his way through 
tumultuous jeering to the river. 

At the height of the joust, however, Ca- 
nardin’s huge enjoyment was broken for a 
moment. A great shouting and uproar had 
set up in the little hotel. A second or two 
more, and the noise was immediately out- 
side the door. Madame de Lavallais took 
her stand behind the table. Canardin had 
barely time to set up a barricade of chairs. 

“Aha, a little assault from the rear,” he 
said. 

“Canardin!” came a piteous voice from 
the hall. ‘‘Canardin, where is my wife?” 

“Ah, Lavallais! Can it be your” 

“Where is my wife?” 

“Here. Being Canardin’s on'v friend, 
she is safe.” 

‘Armand, it is true,” madame called also. 
“He has not even kissed my hand.” 

“ Ah, madame!” Canardin said from where 
he stood, facing the door with a pistol in 
each hand. “Pardon the oversight. Laval- 
lais! Do you hear me?” he sent through the 
heavy door again. “Drop your pistols. I 
will do the same. It is on the honor of each 
of us.” He laid his own on the table and 
swung open the door. In rushed De Laval- 
lais, staring madly about, a bruise across his 
eye, a cut across his cheek. 

“My dear fellow,” Canardin welcomed 
him, “I truly believe you have fought the 
battle alone. This explains the whole thing. 
But what is this?” He glanced up and 
down the servant’s livery which Lavallais 
had assumed. ‘What demands France does 
make on the dignity of her servants!” 


UT De Lavallais and madame had rushed 

into each other’s arms. Canardin strode 

to the window again: was it wholly to make 
sure of the progress of events outside? 

“Cecile! Come! While there is yet time. 
They are too many for us,” De Lavallais 
urged excitedly. ‘“‘I must get you away.” 

Canardin turned. “If you will pardon the 
intrusion,” he said dryly, “this is the one 
safe place for you both—by Canardin’s side.” 
Out of the window he shouted: “ Paul, have 
you got him?” Something came back in a 
hoarsevoice. On hearing it,Canardin turned 
to his guests once again. “Monsieur et 
madame,”’ he announced, “allow me to pre- 
pare you. Ina few moments we shall have a 
very distinguished guest.” 

The turmoil outside having subsided to 
spasmodic bursts of cheering, perhaps of 
expectancy, Canardin drew a purse from his 
pocket and scattered, handful by handful, 
the coins it contained, with.consequent re- 
newals of the cheering below. While he did 
so the tread of another party resounded 
through the empty hotel; and in a moment 
more two of Canardin’s men, coatless and 
panting, followed by a guard of two others 
in a similar- condition, entered with a very 
angry man between and before them. 

Himself hatless and coatless and marked 
with the signs of conflict, the Duc de Morbi- 
han stepped through the door and came toa 
halt. His eyes blazed, his chin projected, 
his black mustache bristled and he was pale 
and: quivering with rage. With a single 
glance he swept the room. For the obei- 


sance of the Lavallais he. had a brief nod; . 


for Canardin a glance of disdain. 

“Well, fellow,” he said to the latter, “you 
may have me now. But no one mistreats 
like this a peer of France and gets off lightly, 
rascal. You will pa for this later with your 
very bones, remember.” . 

“Tush, Morbihan,” Canardin said in a 
healthy scorn of his own. “ Always the duc! 
Does the man in you never step forward?” 


‘Morbihan,” he laughed. 


Canardin’s good nature quickly returned, 
however, as he surveyed the duc’s appear- 
ance. “I grant you have a slight grievance, 
“Your wig is 
askew. Your face is grimed. There’s a slit 
in your cheek and another in your breeches. 
I can’t answer for a duc, but a man must 
have satisfaction for that. Unhand the 
gentleman,” he commanded of his men. 


UEFULLY they did so, rather puzzled 
at not being allowed to wring the duc’s 
neck, after having trailed him so long. 

“Two of you be off for the rapiers in my 
chest. His excellency and myself require a 
quarter of an hour of wholesome amuse- 
ment.” Then, with a merry light in his eye, 
Canardin addressed the nobleman: “ Mor- 
bihan, I see you are full of spleen. Perhaps 
I may do you the favor of letting out a little 
of it. Besides, I shall need occupation for 
my mind while talking to you. Madame” — 
he turned to where the Lavallais stood 
watching the proceedings in wonder—‘ you 
will wish to retire?” 

Madame de Lavallais clung to her hus- 
band and remained where she was. 

“So be it,” Canardin agreed. “Remove 
the table and chairs,”’ he gave orders to the 
two remaining men, and they carried the 
furniture indicated into the hall. 

“Morbihan,” said Canardin, “you ob- 
serve the fresh sand on the floor?” 

The duc stared at him coldl 

“You are satisfied with the lights? “ 

The duc maintained his scornful silence. 

Canardin’s two henchmen returned with a 
sheaf of swords. He laid them over his arm 
and offered a choice to the duc. “I doubt 
if you have seen such blades before,” said 
Canardin: “Such weapons are not made for 
the mart. The first is as good as the last, 
you will find.” 

“This will do for a thief.” The duc 
snatched one of them at random. 

Canardin committed the lot to his man 
while he divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat and rolled up his sleeves. He then 
coolly picked among the hilts offered him. 
“‘T suppose,” said Canardin, languidly bend- 
ing his choice between his hands, “this will 
have to be good enough for you. Begone,” 
he said to his men, and they vanished. Here 
he turned blandly to the duc. ‘You are 
sure you do not mind?” 

With all his rage in his eye the duc 
leaped into position and the long swords 
flashed. With a play worthy of the best 
known swordsman in France he opened his 
attack. Canardin parried—as much with 
his lips as with his steel. 

“This is really decent of you, Morbi- 
han’”’—he kept up a running fire of re- 
marks—‘‘to give me this opportunity of a 
chat. For seven years I have trailed you 
across France, and only now have caught up 
for a word with you”—here an especially 
deft warding of the duc’s lunge; “yet I 
knew you would give me a chance to even 
up that beating at Clermont. Remember?” 

The two men were footing it about like 
mad. ‘Have at me, thief,” the duc said 
between his teeth. “ Are you only a dancing 
master?” 

No sooner had he said this than he found 
his blade pointing skyward, with the hilt 
across his heart, and locked. there immov- 
ably against Canardin’s steel. 

“My word!” laughed Canardin. “I hate 
to interrupt you at your devotions. But is 
that a curse or a prayer for me? I wonder 
now if we can’t manage to point the thing 
downward, where you want me to go.” 

Released from his belittling predicament, 
and now blindly infuriated, the duc let out 
in good earnest. Their swords sang as they 
spread fans of bright steel through the air. 

“T rather fear, Morbihan,” Canardin set 
up his taunting patter again, “your friends 
have spoiled your art. ’Tis wanting in 
finesse. They too easily give in toaduc. My 
own skill has been gained against men.” 


IR all the duc’s skill, a very consider- 
able skill, Canardin was toying with the 


man. 

“Fie, Morbihan,” he said at one stage, 
“are you no better than this? And your 
wind, Morbihan?” In the thick of all this 
Canardin executed a magnificent yawn. 
“Really,” he drawled, “I’m quite disarmed 
by your condition, if not by your art.” 

The duc, speechless with rage, replied 
with a roar and a fresh access of energy. 

“You really care to go on?” Canardin 
asked sweetly. “Don’t put yourself out on 
my account.” 

Now and then he flicked a fresh slit in 
Morbihan’s sleeve, in proof of a dexterity 
clearly able to finish the contest at will. 
But he chiefly injured the duc by his spar- 
ing use of that dexterity. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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- McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 


To Dealers: Our garments are sold exclusively through the 
jobbing trade. Consult your nearest jobber, 
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This label on a garment 
is your guarantee of 
standard, fabric, fast 
‘ color and high 


Mending Worries 
Come To An End 


See how happy and carefree these children in their 
Slipova Playclothes are, without any ‘‘Don’ts”’ or ‘“‘Be 
Carefuls”’ continually shouted at them. And their parents, 
if you could see them, would show the same smiling, con- 
tented faces, for they know they do not have to worry any 
longer about torn or ripped dresses and suits. 

These sturdy Slipova garments stand the hardest kind 
of boy and girl wear, for the strong double seams and 
tightly sewed buttons make them entirely play-proof. 
They slip on and off in a jiffy, and are guarantee of a good 
time for the kiddies and of relief for the mother. 


Economy Clothes For Children 


Made in wide variety of styles and fabrics and fast color. 


In full 


Factory, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Dory tk 
FOR HER BIRTHDAY Bf 
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“Isn’t it the dearest thing!” 
That’s what your as will say when 4 sees DOLLY ff 
DUMPLING—the cutest doll ever! Many other Effanbee ff 
modelé—euresto delight. Made in U.S, A, Guaranteed by ff 
Efianbée Tag. PLEISCHAKER & | 
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Write for catalogue de- 
scribing our wonderful 
Irises. We have nearly five 
®. hundred varieties, as large 
* a collection as there is in 
©; the world. They come in an 
infinite variety of colors, the 
most delicate blues and lav- 
enders, snow white and 
cream, gor; = ellows and 
crimsons, dusky browns and 
maroons, valeur violets and 
deep blues, copper, bronze 
and rose in beautiful com- 
graceful forms, All are hardy and inex- 
Plant’ now for spring blooms, 


binations and 


pensive. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1406, Mechanicsburg, 0. 
(Te House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 











and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
—_ literary gifts. Master 


rt of self- see ake 
© spare time ‘of itable. 
ee n your ideas into dollars. 





Comme in Short-Story Writ- 
Play Writing, Phetonie 


De.Esenviein, ally bre. J; Bee 
oO. plieons 


Pa Ta Scoop Real tsaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Another pupil re- 
ceived over $1,000 before completing her first 
course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
pone ap eg 75 a week from photoplay 
writing ne. 
























y publish The Writer’s Library. We also pub- 
ish The Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable 
} ah full reports of the literary market. Besides 
our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criti- 
com service. 


150-page illustrated catalog free 


Please address 
The Home 
70, »Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
a as ts 688 te te ee ee le 













Cv “Eg 
Hair be 
Waver \— @ 

Vice-Versa Hair Waver 

Tee lovely ooh ws waves yon 9 

may be your in baton ne = 


wavers on while you dress, rest, read or 
work. In a short time you have a 

ing wave, showing such pretty new 
lights. For a closer wave jeave, them on 
several hours or over-nii Aurora” 
Weavers require no heat. 3 them today P 
and discover the real beauty of your hair. : 
Two colors: Shell or Amber. Pr) 


If not at your dealer’s, send 25 cents for a card of three. 


qOSEPHWScuLoss G, Filth Ave. at 21st St., N.Y. 











“Tl Tell You My 


Beauty Secrets” 
Without COST 


I will send to any woman who writes 


me, my beauty secrets. I am a living 
example of the art of retaining one’s 
youthful appearance. My experience 
during forty years’ stage career has 
taught me eR lessons in beauti- 
fying which will gladly reveal, if 
you will 


wre ME— 
Lillian Russell 3° 4's40u 
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The First Reason 


There may be other reasons for eating a 
but the First Reason is that it is 
Good. 


for G. Washington's Coffee. 
Better than nine-tenths of the coffee you 
find, because it is 


ABSOLUTELY 
pure coffee 
ready for 
instant use 
when you 
pour on the Poneecuscerey 
water—hot nae 
or cold. 
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That’s the Outstanding Argument — 
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USED Q@elbojtiesks 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


The Motrola 


Winds any make or model phono- 
graph electrically. Easily attached 
Sieote cpemsien.” Simply tance 
tive in operation. imply touch a 
button to wind your 
phonograph. 

Write us today or 
ask 


| JONES-MOTROLA, Inc. 22.%5f338, eto 


"FOR BABY’S CRIB" 


i” 36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
A 54in. wide, heavy weight only. 








You Can Be a Nurse 


Stud hi - Prepare ‘ 

$15 to $30 weekly and expenses. Enroll in 
THE HOSPITAL 

EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those who 
can take two years’ training. 


Catalog free. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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29 West 35th St., New York 








The 
Greatest Reading 
Circle 
Your boy joins the world’s 

greatest reading circle when 
hetakes The American Boy. Five 
hundred thousand boys read 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


They like it best. Their parents 
approve its tone. It has more 
stories, departments and 
special features. Let 
him join this whole- 
somecompany today. 

























Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 

It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 















GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for. Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer docs not have 
Stork Sheeting write 






$2.00 a year 
20ca copy 






The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-8, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, STOR 
Stork Pants, etc. Fens a 














and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Company, 
288 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. I will bring you full details’ about 
how you can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 


Name 


Address 























The First Thief of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) Sub he 


“Fight, knave, fight!” gasped Morbihan. 

Canardin’s answer was to flick off his wig. 
“Surely,” said Canardin out of his mocking 
good humor, “‘surely you are not encourag- 
ing me to add murder to my repertoire?” 
And he picked a neat gash across the whole 
front of Morbihan’s shirt. It was the first 
serious stroke he had undertaken. Madame 
de Lavallais could not repress a light scream. 
Canardin’s blade might so easily have cut 
deeper. 

“What, Morbihan? You really want 
more?” Canardin laughed. “Very well, let 
us see what can be done to end it all. Pluck 
up, man, or you really will kill me—with 
ennui.” 

Morbihan Ict loose an especially vicious 
lunge, and to the gasps of the Lavallais the 
combat did come to a swift close in the next 
few seconds. With incredible quickness of 
eye and delicacy of timing, Canardin caught 
the other’s steel and let it slide almost hilt 
deep through the fretted hilt of his own 
blade. An iron wrist flew up, a snap of steel 
+n heard, and a broken blade lay upon the 

oor. 

The duc held up the stump of his sword 
as if unable to comprehend what had hap- 
pened. From the stump of his steel he 
looked into the mocking smile of Canardin. 
It was too much. With the roar of one of 
his Breton bulls, the poor man, as broken as 
his blade, made a rush for Canardin. 


GAIN Madame de Lavallais screamed. 
But the scream tapered off into a cry of 
wonder and surprise. This time there was 
the snap of a bone, and the Duc de Morbi- 
han lay sprawling on the floor with a broken 
wrist. 

““Morbihan,” Canardin spoke -down to 
him, panting himself, for he was angry now 
for the first time, “did not the nobleman 
forget himself?” 

Slowly the fallen and humbled man on 
the floor gathered himself into a sitting 
posture and glared up. 

“You see, Morbihan,” Canardin quickly 
cooled to‘his invincible good humor again, 
“T carefully broke the left one—and spared 
the right to shake hands with me.” He ex- 
tended his own. 

The duc ignored the act and fcelingly 
rubbed his injury. 

“Ah, well,” laughed Canardin. “Ho, 
men!” he called to those he had dismissed. 
“A chair for his excellency—and a soft one.” 

The chair was brought by two men plainly 
astonished to find both of the fighters alive. 
The further attentions of Canardin the duc 
none too courteously declined, but he suf- 
fered De Lavallais and madame to steady 
him into the seat. There he paused for a 
time, glaring the while, to collect his wits. 

Canardin stood watching them, humming 
a little tune. 

““Morbihan,”’ he said suddenly in a voice 
that forced all three of them to gaze up at 
him, “it has just occurred to me. I will 
accept that fine post you are about to offer 
to me. Let’s see.” He studied the floor for 
a moment while he hummed another bar. 
“A colonelcy in the army will do—with a 
station on the Netherlands border, wher- 
ever the action is merriest.” He looked ‘up. 
** Allow me to tell you how touched I am by 
your generosity—and how proudly I ac- 
cept.” 


HE cuc started and glared afresh. But 

a twinkle of amusement shone in De 
Lavallais’ eyes, and in madame’s was the 
dawning light of a great pleasure. 

“To tell you the truth,” Canardin said 
on, “I begin to be a bit bored with this 
business of mine. It is true the world has 
treated me shabbily, and I’ve been obliged 
to cuff itabout somewhat. But of latedays— 
very late days’””—he glanced with meaning 
at the smiling Madame de Lavallais—“as 
I’ve looked into your elegant world from 
close range, I give you my word it appears 
not so bad. And I’ve decided to have a 
little fling in it. 

“You know, Morbihan, for sevcn years I 
have followed you across France, trying to 
catch up with you, in order to surrender. It 
broke my heart to think I wasn’t wanted 
in France. Nobody wanted my surrender. 


I always ht there was some mistake. 
Tn the last three days I have been sure of 
it. Now, Morbihan, the opportunity has ar- 
rived; all is nicely settled. You look highly 
gratified, Morbihan.”’ Canardin sent the 
sweetest possible smile down into Morbi- 
han’s frown. 

#TADAME DE LAVALLAIS was burst- 

ing to speak, but{Canardin had plainly 
something more to add, and she wanted not 
to miss a word of it. She looked her pride, 
all the same, in what Canardin meant her 
to regard as her handiwork. 

Suddenly, however, he burst out instead 
in a fury: “ Morbihan, I want you to under- 
stand this comes of no fear of mine. Why 
have you had such trouble in catching me? 
Why have I been so strong? Why”—he 
shot it out boldly—“‘are you here? I will 
tell you.” 

The rising tide of fecling in Canardin had 
set him to stirring about. He was no longer 
speaking to the three astonished auditors. 
Perhaps he was speaking to France. 

“You have called me a thief, Morbihan. 
A rebel against society.” He came to a 
pause before the duc. “I am all that, it is 
true. But Iam more. I am a revolt, mon- 
sieur. All France is seething with the forces 
that have made me. I am strong as I am be- 
cause I have a thousand Canardins behind 
me. It is fine, indeed, for you to have a 
court that is famed throughout the world. 
But France, monsicur, is weary of paying 
the cost of it. Your cars would tingle if you 
heard what is said of you. Break me on the 
wheel to-morrow, if you like! Hang me! 
Send me to the galleys! You will raise ten 
thousand Canardins to take my place. Be- 
ware of them, Morbihan!” 

He had resumed his rambling about the 
room, yet still with a word to say. 

“Men like me live short lives. To-day I 
have my fling; to-morrow I am gone and 
forgotten. But’”—he swung upon them 
again—‘“‘T have not lived in vain. Remem- 
ber this, monsieur: I, too, have lived for 
France. Sometimes I look far ahead. I see 
merit honored regardless of its birth. I see 
the very peasant in the field given a voice in 
his own government. Tell that at court, my 
dear Morbihan. It will come. Tell them 
that I, Canardin, have had a part in the 
beginning of that.” 


E STALKED to a window and looked 

out over the last disappearing lights of 
the now quicted village. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
nodding his head, “it is at least a begin- 
ning.” 

Suddenly he whipped about again, in the 
old humor, and hastened to don his coat. 
“Can madame ever forgive me?” he 
laughed. “‘I have forgotten the presence of 
a lady.” 

With a quizzical smile he stepped toward 
her, fumbling mysteriously meanwhile in his 
pockets. In a moment he drew forth the 
familiar green jade ring and offered it to her 
with a bow. 

“Madame,” said Canardin, “I felt 
obliged to relieve you of this—before I 
quite understood. It has no value any 
longer. But perhaps as a souvenir mn 

“Tt will be priccless,”’ she cried. 

“’Then’’—Canardin once more drew his 
rapier and held out the hilt of it toward 
her—“‘have the goodness, madame, to 
accept the surrender of Canardin!”’ 

Quickly turning aside to the duc, perhaps 





-to hide a strange embarrassment, Canardin 


said roughly: ‘‘You, monsicur, when you 
arrive in Paris, where I am sending you to- 
night, will not forget to arrange that colo- 
nelcy, if you please!” 

Bowing to them all, Canardin concluded 
his little ceremony. “I trust you will not 
deny me at least half an hour in which to 
arrange my private affairs.” 

Humming a little tune as they watched 
him in speechless astonishment Canardin 
strode back to the window. 

“‘ Adieu!” he called back over his shoulder. 

And before they knew just what he was 
about, he had let himself neatly down the 
waterspout into the night. 


THE END 








HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by 

Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give monthly instruction to mothers 
about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps 
extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 
babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve 
years of age will also be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 
3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THe LaprEs’ 
HomeE Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Reinforced 





Black Cat Hosiery 
for all the Sausty. 
in all weig 

sizes and materiale, 


utmost value. 
show you the entire range. 
Black Cat Hosiery by name. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 








lilac Cat 


Neither sun, wind nor sea will impair 
its sheer beauty and silken sheen. Com- 
bined with charm of appearance, Black 
Cat’s double reinforcement in toe and 
sole, high-spliced heels and non-tearable, 
flare-top garter hem give you extra wear. 


The same style and unusual durability 
are found also in Black Cat stockings of 
silk-lisle, cotton, wool or merino. 
Black Cat trade mark is your guide to 
Most good dealers can 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. 


Silk Hosiery 





gives an extra year 
of wear.” 
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Ask for 

















BECOME 
A NURSE 


Do you know that an in- 
telligent woman without 
previousnursingexperience 
can, by using hersparetime, 
become a most efficient and 
successful nurse by training 
inherownhome? Our year 
book, telling the method 
and actual experiences of 
our nurses who earn $15 to 
$25 a week, will be sent 
upon request. (State age.) 


Eighteenth Year 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. * 





NY 


economical, safe 
and sure. Mixes with 
any kind of food that * 
attracts rats and mice. 
“They don't die in the house.” 
The oldest and largest selling 
2 exterminator. Sold by 


druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 
Write for 
Free Booklet. 


; E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jergey fit 









GRANNY’S SECRET 
Cake Snir 


Grey Secret” 


There isa fey ve wo den as the lightness 

of cake. The kind used to make is long 
remembered —the "Peshape you have some friend who 
takes pride in her pow a making. This cake beater cannot be 
beat is the universal verdict by all who étry it once. 60c. 
Send for our spring catalog showing decorated kitchen 
utensils of olden Peas» mg Gifts for young housekeepers, wed- 
dings, showers, Te parties. Gifts for the 
kitchen attractive. There is no doubt a Pohlson 
dealer in your 








town. oet gapaaeated # nd mp | the 

new and interesting. Gift and specie sh ops Riko 
should send for catalog of thoughtful little gifts 

which will be forwarded upon application. 


The Pohlson Gift Shops, Home Dept. E, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


PRICE'S 








Look for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on the 
label 


Tropikid stands for a pure extract, 
crushed from the best vanilla beans. 
Nosubstitute flavor, artificial vanillin 
nor coumarin in it. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 
Chicago In Business 66 Years U.S. A. 














Look for the 
Label of the 
Lamb — it 
guaraniees 
qualily. 


EVERYTHING. in fancy knit goods for babies, 
children and women,—Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, 
Sweater Suits, House Jackets, Spencers, Caps, Shawls. 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
(Established since 1879) 


362 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 








Picturesque 


HOMES [ * 


Here in Oklahoma City, flats are practically un- 
known. Home Architecture has had free range for 
expression of true charm and beauty. 

Our Architects have designed and we ‘have built hun- 
dreds of them; so artistic and “different” that their fame 
has spread abroad. 

Our new plan book, just out. Sow photos and floor 
plans of 26 unusual aeaows and 22 airplane bungalows 
(similar to above); and advanced type 2-story homes. 

Make YOUR new home distinctive. Get this unique 
idea book of 48 m iece homes; tear out this ad now 
and mail with dollar or check and we'll mail book 


Nichols & Chandler, Dept. H, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE Frei 


$3.00 per loa! ~prost $2.00. "3 thre Ply 2 os mn | 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 31, Bay City, Mich. 


























Red and Black _ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) ee 


They crossed the street together; Red 
went to interview a hegq waiter. Within five 
minutes the four were Being led to a table at 
the very back of the room, close beside one 
of those small recesses, holding each a table 
for two, which are among the Napoleon’s 
most popular assets. And then Mrs. Burns, 
looking across into the recess, had nodded 
and smiled, and spoken to her husband, and 
he had promptly gone across and invited 
the pair there to come over and be his guests. 


ARY had turned violently red, and had 

begun to say stiffly and very definitely 
that their order had gone in, and that it 
would be as well not to change, thank you, 
when Robert Black came also into the re- 
cess, bowing in his most dignified manner 
to Frances Fitch. Somehow Jane Ray had 
not known until that moment quite how 
much dignity he could assume. 

“Ray,” he had said in the other’s ear, “TI 
imagine you haven’t heard that Richard 
Temple is here to-night—on his way back. 
Couldn’t you cut everything else and go 
with me to hear him? There won’t be such 
a chance again before we get across. I’m 
sure Miss Fitch would excuse you. It’s a 
smoker, arranged ina hurry. Nobody knew 
he was coming.” 

Well, that made all the difference. Call it 
luck, call it what you will, that the great 
war correspondent, the greatest of them all 
up to that time, a man whom Cary Ray 
would almost have given his right arm to 
meet, was passing through the town that 
night. It had not been he, it had been an- 
other man, more famous in a different line, 
an Englishman from:a great university, 
turned fighting man, whom Black and Red 
had stayed in town to meet. But the mo- 
ment Black had discovered Jane’s anxiety 
and its cause he had leaped at this solution. 

The correspondent’s coming was an acci- 
dent owing to a train detention; he had ar- 
rived unheralded, and the two men had only 


just got-wind of it. They had been saying, . 


as Mrs. Burns and Jane came to the hotel, 
that it was hard to have to choose between 
two such rich events and that they must 
look in on the smoker when the Englishman 
had been heard. But now Black had all at 
once but one purpose in the world—to carry 
off Cary Ray to that smoker and to stay be- 
side him till he was at home again. That 
Cary would drink no drop while he, Robert, 
was beside him was a thing that could be 
definitely counted on. 


. IS possible that no point of view, in re- 
lation to the remainder of the evening, 
could be better worth study than that of 
Frances Fitch. Sitting on the foot of Nan 
Lockhart’s bed at twe o’clock that morning, 
she gave a dramatic account of what had 
happened. Nan, sleepy enough at first and 
indignant with Fanny for waking her, found 
herself wide awake in no time. 

“The perfectly calm and charming way in 
which Mrs. Burns simply switched every- 
thing to suit Jane shows plainly what an in- 
triguer that girl is; precisely as I told you. 
Oh, yes; Doctor Burns asked us over, and 
Robert Black fixed Cary for the war corre- 
spondent affair, and Jgne sat there looking 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 
Both shé and Mrs. Burns seemed merely 
lovely; #fthocent creatures intent on distrib- 
uting good to everybody. But those men 
never would have thought of asking Cary 
away from me if they hadn’t been put up 
to it; men never conceive that sort of thing 
by themselves. That dinner—oh, how I 
hated it. Will you tell me why Cary Ray 
had to be pried loose from me, as if I were 
some kind of vampire of the movie variety!” 

“But really, Fanny, Richard Temple is 
the one man in the world Cary Ray ought 
not to miss hearing and meeting just now. 
It would mean such a lot tohim. And if he 
was only there that one evening ——” 

“Oh, I’lladmit that! But to hear Richard 
Temple, Cary Ray didn’t have to be moved 
over to the Burns table and put in a high 
chair and a bib tied round his neck. He was 
furious himself when the change was pro- 
posed; then, of course, he went delirious at 
hearing that the Temple man was in town 
and forgot his fury. He had to cancel part 
of his order, worse luck; Mrs. Burns is the 
sort who wouldn’t stand for iced tea if it 
was served in a champagne glass!” 

“Fanny! You don’t mean—why, surely 
you’ve been told about Cary Ray. You 
wouldn’ t let him ——’ 

gracious, can’t the man stand 
alone by this time? He’s going overseas; 
has he got to have a nurse along? What’s 
having one little glass at a dinner with a girl 
like me compared with the things men order 
when they’re alone together? He’d better 
stay home if he isn’t —— 

“Yes; but just now, when he’s on trial, 
and he might so easily be held back! And 


besides, 
not 

“Oh, don’t preach! Haven’t I been a 
very model of propriety? And am I not go- 
ing to keep right on being one as long as 
there’s the least chance of getting what I 
want? You needn’t grudge me one little 
jolly evening with a bey like Cary Ray, who 
comes nearer understanding the sort of fire 
and flame I’m made of ——” 

Nan Lockhart lay back upon her pillow. 
“Fanny,” she said, “the best thing you can 
do is to go to bed. When you begin to talk 
about your temperament you make me 
want to give you a cold plunge and a rub- 
down and tie an ice cap on your head. 
You’ve probably béen*saved from helping 
Cary Ray make a fool of himself at a time 
when he can’t afford to be a fool, and you’d 
better be thankful. How you can imagine 
that a thing like that would help you to 
find a place in Mr. Black’s good graces ——” 


H, IT’S gentle Jane who’sace high with 
himjustnow, of course!” Fannypulled 
the hairpins out of her hair-with vicious 


E any, you’re not—you ought 


twitches, letting the whole gleaming fair - 


mass fall upon the white silk of the luxurious 
little garment in which she had enveloped 
herself before coming to Nan’s room. ‘“‘He’s 
the sort who was born to rescue the fallen and 
serve the anxious and troubled. He acted 
like a regular knight to Jane; not that he 
said. much to her, but one could see. He was 
very nice to me—too nice. I’d much prefer 
thé Jane brand of his chivalry, sort of an 
I’ll-stand -in-front-of-you-and-take-the- 
blows effect. And when he went off with 
Cary and Doctor Burns, and I was left with 
those two women creatures ig 

“My dear, I can’t let you keep speaking 
of Mrs. Burns that way. She’s one of the 
finest, sweetest ——”’ 

“‘She’s a peach!” said Fanny unexpect- 
edly. “I admit I’ve nothing against Mrs. 
Burns, except that she took me to a violin 
recital when I’d awfully wanted to see a 
— ripping playCary had tickets for.” 

‘ ot a. 





Fanny nodded. “Of course; why not, 
Miss Prudy? I didn’t mind that so much 
though. The thing I minded was Jane Ray’s 
sleekness. She makes me think of one of 
those silky black cats with yellow eyes 

But here Nan Lockhart sat up in bed, fire 
in her own steel-gray eyes. ‘Fanny Fitch, 
that’s enough!” she said with low distinct- 
ness. “ Jane Ray is my friend.” 

“T thought J was. This is so sudden!” 
And quite unexpectedly, even to herself, 
Fanny Fitch began tocry, with long sobbing 
breaths. 

Nan slipped out of bed, pulled on a loose 
gown hanging over its foot, and laid hold of 
Fanny. ‘ Come!” she commanded firmly. 
“I’m going to put you to bed and give na- 
ture a chance to restore those absurd nerves 
of yours. You don’t want Cary Ray, you 
can’t have Robert Black, and you might 
just as well give in and take that perfectly 
good lover of yours who has been faithful to 
you all these years. He adores you enough 
to put up with the very worst of you, and he 
ought to be rewarded with the best of you. 
You know absolutely that you’d be the most 
miserable girl in the world married to a man 
of Mr. Black’s type.” 

Fanny drew a deep sigh, her head on Nan’s 
long-suffering shoulder. ‘“‘It’ll not be my 
fault if I don’t have a try at that sort of 
misery,” she moaned. “And I'll do it yet, 
see if I don’t! I know a way—oh, yes, I 
know a way! Wait and see!” 





AN saw her finally composed for sleep, 

her fair head looking like a captivating 

cameo against her pillow, her white arms 
meekly crossed upon her breast. 

Fanny looked up at her friend, her face 
oncemoreserene. ‘‘ Don’t Ilook good enough 
now for just anybody?” she murmured. 

“You look like a young angel,” Nan re- 
plied grimly; “but since you were so unjust 
as to compare Jane Ray to asilky black cat, 
I'll tell you that just now you make me 
think of ——” 

“T know; a sleepy white one, with a sau- 
cer of cream near by night—saint! 
I don’t deserve you, but—I love you just 
the same. And I dare you to tell me you 
don’t love me.” 

“T’ll takeno dares of yours to-night. Go to 
rom ¢ and please let me, even if you don’t.” 

Nan went away and closed the door. 

Aesock I in her own room, when she was once 
more lying alone in the dark, Nan said to 
herself, with a sigh deeper than any Fanny 
Fitch ever had drawn in all her gay young 
life: “What a queer thing it is to be able to 
wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve like that, 
and not even mind much when the daws 
peck at it.” 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 
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The most delicate problem 





“For many years I have employed a great 
many women—women of all ages and of 


varying degrees of ability. Most. of them 
have been women of considerable education 
—few have been without a certain keenness 
of perception and a vitality of thought 
that are invaluable in the business world. 


“But too often the chance of these women 
to attain the highest success of which they 
were capable, as well as the pleasure of 
other persons’ business association with 
them, has been spoiled by a thing which 
until now I have hesitated to discuss with 
anyone except my wife. 


“Delicacy—false modesty, perhaps—has 
too long kept the lips of all of us sealed on 
this one subject. But your recent articles 
in leading publications have brought the 
whole thing more vividly than ever to my 
attention, and I feel impelled to speak my 
mind on the matter. 


“Often the very women who seem to be 
most scrupulously careful about their ap- 
pearance are the very ones in whom this 
fault is most noticeable. To them the 
knowledge that it has been noticeable would 
come as a great shock. The odor of per- 


spiration has seemed to be a detail beyond , 
their control or perhaps beyond their real-’ 


ization. 


“Each of these women has seemed to be 
utterly unconscious that she herself is sub- 
ject to this thing. And yet she surely 
knows that it has the subtle power. to 
break down another’s preconceived idea of 
her personal efficiency. Each seems obliv- 
ious to the fact that this taint applies to 
her, though it is a real menace to her own 
progress not only in the business. world 
but in every part of her: social lifé. And 
thus through negligence she has lacked the 
one personal charm and business asset. that 
is possible to every woman. 


“By a well-known 


women 


business man 





c 


“I have read this courageous article 
by a leading American businessman 

| and want to add my endorsement of 
| the great movement in which he is so 
much interested. I am glad that 
some one has, at last, made a stand 
against this thing which for years 
has kept women from reaching the 
highest of which they are capable.” 


Ada Patterson 








L_ 9,e __ ao 





“The chief thing, then, it seems to me, 
is to bring the problem directly before. the 
mind of the open-thinking American woman, 
in business or out of it. When she once 
grasps the truth—that the odor of perspira- 
tion is very often noticeable to. others 
although it is not noticeable to one who is 
subject to this trouble—and when she 
takes this knowledge as applying to her 
individually, she’ll not be long in combating 
it effectively.” 


A natural tendency—common 
to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this 
odor, though seldom conscious of it them- 
selves. The perspiration glands under the 
arms, though more active than any others, 
do not always produce excessive and notice- 
able moisture. But the chemicals of the 
body do cause noticeable odor, more -ap- 
parent under the arms than in any other 
place. 


These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 


\y.4 ment, emotion, embarrassment even, serves 
as a nervous stimulus sufficient to make 


them more active. The curve of the arm 
prevents the rapid evaporation of odor or 
moisture—and the result is that others 
become aware of this subtle odor at times 
when we least suspect it.””> 


How fastidious women are " 
meeting the: situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meeting 
this trying situation with miethods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than 
any other essential of a woman’s toilet. 


_any circumstances! 


| have met in employing 






\ 
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They give it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth or hands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet lotion especially pre- 
pared to correct both perspiration moisture 
and odor, Perspiattion, because of its 
peculiar qualities,’is*beyond the reach of 
ordinary methods of cleanliness—excessive 
moisture of the armpits is due to a local 
weakness of the sweat glands. r 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives what women: are de- 
manding—absolute assurance of perfect'dain-_ 
tiness. It really corrects the cause: of both 
the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
pat it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. 
Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the 
parts with»clear water. The underarms 
will remain sweet and dry and odorless in 
- Daily baths do not 
lessen its effect. 


Women who find, that their gowns are 
spoiled. by perspiration stain and*an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove can 
keep their underarms,, normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 60c 
and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer 
hasn't it. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or have had any 
difficulty in finding relief, let us help you solve your problem. - 
We shall be so glad to do so.. We shall also be glad to mail you 
our booklet about all perspiration troubles and the methods of 
correcting thenty. 


Men will be interested in reading our booklet, “The 
Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 716 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows :. 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., East, 
Toronto, Ont.—For ae to The Agencie Americaine, 38 
Avenue de L’Opera, Paris.—For Switzerland to The Agencie 


» Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve.—For England to The 


American Rog Supply Co., 6 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W eer U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 716 
Blair Ron Woes Ohio. 
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Every woman can safeguard her beauty 
and solve the problem of increasing her 
attractiveness by using Resinol Soap, which 
helps nature to heal skin trouble and en- 
sure a good complexion. 


Your skin is like any other fabric—sub- 
ject to wear and tear—exposed as it is to 
sun, wind and storm. If your skinis rough, 
unnaturally dry, or excessively oily, if it 
tends to redden easily, ‘is subject to pim- 
ples or blotches, or if slight irritation pro- 
duces burning, smarting or itching, you 
will find in Resinol Soap a means which 
will help greatly to overcome these ail- 
ments. 
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Soap, in order to do good, must be some- 


. thing more than a mere cleansing agent. 


Resinol ‘Soap removes dust, dirt and waste 
matter from the skin, but at the same time it 
benefits the skin cells, soothes irritation, and 
exerts a healing and tonic action. 


A week’s trial of Resinol Soap will convince 
you that you should always use it, for your 
skin’s sake as well as for your pride in having 
and preserving a good complexion. 


Ideal for the hair—especially if there is a 
tendency to scalp trouble. Unequaled for the 
bath—soothes and refreshes a “‘tired’’ or irri- 
tated skin. Incomparable for nursery use—to 
keep baby’s skin soft and fresh. 


All druggists and dealers in toilet goods carry Resinol 
Soap. 


Resinol Shaving Stick gives a free non-drying lather 
which makes men really enjoy the daily shave. 
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Lillian Gatlin’s Little Truths 
Infinite Riches in Little Space That You Can Live By 


POTENT rule in Life: Don’t ever 
start anything you don’t intend 
to finish. 


It is very hard to believe that some 
persons were divinely created, so many 
seem to have been mechanically as- 
sembled. 


We should not hesitate to hurt 
those we love when we are sure it is 
for their good. 


When I was graduated from college 
a friend wrote me: ‘“‘Consider the 
postage stamp, my son. Its utility 
consists in its ability to stick to one 
thing until it gets there.’—Josh Bill- 
ings.” 











Hope is the universal consoler. 


We need more bridge builders— 
persons who can span the gap be- 
tween themselves and their visions. 


** And this, too, will pass,” is a Staff 
of Consolation bequeathed us by Abra- 
ham Lincoln for our dark hours. 


Genuine giving is sharing. 
Need is a spur. 

















Life will never comie to you; it will 
make you come to it. 





There are two ways of helping per- 
sons: Sharing their troubles, and mul- 
tiplying their joys. 

Women with no children of their 

own are often the greatest mothers. 





Motherhood is either an incident 
or an achievement. It rests with the 
woman. 


Suffering that leaves Faith leaves 
a rich heritage. 


Our strength is often bred of an- 
other’s helplessness. 


A fault is like a magnet: It attracts 
many more faults. The same is true of 
good traits. 











Do not overdose yourself with your 
own prescription. 





.To be happy, two persons must have 
an equal capacity for each other. 





Forgiveness is an integral part of 
maternal love. Ba 


Emotional self-torture is as un- 
worthy as self-pity. — 


Our actions are re the t barometer of the 
stage of our development. 





The way of a man with a maid 
puzzled Solomon; the way of an editor 
with a manuscript puzzles a writer. 


[1 don’t see why Miss Gatlin should 
be puzzled, unless she is —- that 
everything she writes is accepted! 
—Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal.] 





Kipling’s “ If” isapplicableto women 
as well as to-men. 





The crucifixion and the ascension 
occur in the lives of all who find 
themselves. 





Woman’s Little Boy 
By Anne Shannon Monroe 


4h old myths had it wrong; woman 
was really created first, and in her need 


to mother she asked for a child. The Creator | 


then gave her man, who has ever since been 
her biggest, first child. For just as surely as 
the woman must mother, the man must be 
mothered. As surely as she yearns to brood 
over him, to gather him to her loving heart, 
is he forever lonely, a star wandering aim- 
lessly in the heavens, unless he is so brooded 
over, so loved 

It is this mother instinct in woman that 
makes possible her many forgivenesses, her 
larger faith. Men may come and men may 
go, but the eternal mother in woman goes 


on forever. It is this that gives rise to the 
platitude that woman is a mystery. She 
is a mystery, as the winds of heaven are a 
mystery, as electricity is a mystery, as 
nature’s seedtime and harvest are mysteries. 
She is a mystery because she is known only 
by her manifestations, never concretely. 
And man—eternally her little boy—has 
got into the way—at his best—of looking 
to her even as she looks to God. She is 
his God made manifest. He worships her. 
He believes in her. He lives for her. He 
lays all that he garners at her feet. Few 
men go beyond woman to God: they stop 
at woman. 


His Wisdom Bithralls a Married Woinan ~“ 


Ses child shows markéd evidences of 
the coming man. We see him reaching 
out for a broader scope of vision, for better 
things, perchance a larger apple, a brighter 
toy. Then, when he reaches manhood, there 
is no mystery of the ages too deep for him. 
His inventive mind improves and enlarges 
upon the wonders of nature until they are 
no longer wonderful. 


ND yet through all the ages he has re- 
mained in deepest ignorance of the 
meaning of “‘the lifting of an eyebrow, a 
slight frown or the tap of the foot” which 
has been used as a sign language by the 
female of the species since the beginning of 
time. To illustrate: 

Man in a happy and sociable mood, 
wishing to show the superiority of man- 
made things over nature, is about ‘to dis- 
close the fact that your best-looking front 
tooth is a false one. A frown from you 
would immediately inform another woman 
that -here was something which should re- 
main untold. But to man! No, indeed! It 
only conveys the fact that you are encourag- 
ing new wrinkles! And he serenely inquires: 
“My dear, why are you frowning?” 

Don’t you wish you could just reach him 
at that instant? 


T A NICE little dinner you are giving 
for some unexpected guests, he wishes 

to assist you in entertaining by introducing 
pleasant topics of conversation while you 
are serving the salad. He remembers your 
telling him how happy you were to find that 
the dinner napkins you were compelled to 
borrow from a near neighbor—some of your 
best set being in the laundry—were the 
exact design of yours, making your linen 
service an unbroken set. He is about to 
impart this incident to the guests, when you 
frantically reach under the table for his foot 
vith your own and touch his pet corn. His 
explosive “‘Ouch!”’ is all that is necessary 
to inform all “the ladies present” that here 
is some inner secret about to be revealed, 
and it is up to you to continue smilingly 
the story of the napkins the best you can. 

Oh, to slap that man! 


OU wish to call the attention of the Man 

to someone near you by means of a 
whispered “‘Look” and slight nod in the 
direction of the person in question. This 
word and sign have been used since time 
began as an abbreviated form, meaning: 
“Do not look just yet, but there is the 


Man! Man! » Haas Fa 


Pad 


person, “and so ay Eve probably used 
this sign language in calling Adam’s atten- 
tion'to the serpent in the Garden of Eden. 
But to the preserit day, upon hearing the 
word “Look” and seéing the nod, Man will 
turn suddenly, make an intensive survey of 
those around him and in a perfectly audible 
voiee inquire of you: “Where?” 

Is he dull? Insufferably! * 


Vee ate having a little gathering of some 
friends and had prepared a+ight refresh- 
ment beforehand to.be served, at the close 
Ofythe evening. Near the appointed time 
you step back to the kitchen to be sure that 
everything;is in readiness... You are shocked 
beyond measure to find that in some manner 
salt has become’ mixed ,with*the ice cream. 
You realize that.quick action on the part of 
your husband in getting to the nearest store 
for a fresh supply of ice cream will save the 
day, or rather the night. 

You hurry to the room adjoining the one 
in which your friends are gathered, find a 
position in which you can see but not be 
seen by anyone except your husband, and 
stand looking steadily in his direction try- : 
ing to “catch his eye” without attracting 
the attention of the others. Finally after 
what seemed to be ages, but was only a few 
minutes, you are rewarded for your patience 
by a glance from him. 

Beit said to his credit, years of association 
with you have taught him to recognize your 
distress signal, but that same knowledge is 
almost your undoing. With a sudden start 
he anxiously inquires: ‘‘What is it, dear? 
Something wrong?” 

Of course, the intelligent Man summons 
the attention and solicitation of everyone 
present. 

You rally quickly to the occasion by plac- 
ing your hand upon your brow, affecting 
an expression of excruciating pain and plead- 
ing an attack of neuralgia: ‘It’s all right. 
My husband will attend to it, thank you. 
It’s really nothing!” 

How you managed to get the word to 
him you will never know; but as he 
reaches for his hat you whisper or hiss: 
“Listen. Bring a gallon of ice cream, 
and, for heaven’s sake, don’t mention it 
when you come back!” 





The Wisdom of Man is heralded with just 
acclaim until it borders upon the mystery of 
Woman! Then—— 

Well, then he is as a little child: created 
for love and excuses. 











Two Women in New York 
What They Told Charles Hanson Towne 





Doesn’t This Experience of One 
Woman Fit a Great Many Others? 


" I WOULDN'T live uptown for anything,” 
a woman said in New York not long ago. 

“It’s so out of the way. And as for that 
Subway, I’d go crazy if I had to use it.” 

But a factory came into her street and 
disturbed the calm serenity of the neighbor- 
hood. She couldn’t sleep for a few nights, 
worrying over it. Finally, in desperation, 
she found that she had to move. Now, she 
was going crazy living downtown. But go 
uptown? Not on your life! ° 

Then a friend invited her to her apart- 
ment one afternoon. It was uptown, quite 
uptown too. And she saw the river and 
the park. A gentle breeze was blowing, and 
the sunset, which she hadn’t seen for five 
years, was gorgeous; and she began to won- 
der why on earth she had never seen the 
beauty of this part of the city before. 
“Why! It was marvelous! And how much 
better for the children! What’s twenty min- 
utes in the Subway now, really, when you get 
down to it? And there are trees up there” — 
all this to her husband. “Think of that,” 
she said. He, poor chap, had thought of it 
for years! She mqved. A month later she 
wondered how she and John ever stood it 
so long downtown. 


A Much-Dined Woman in New York 
and Her Bread-and-Milk Evenings 


| pe. TAKES very long for certain folks to 

realize that the simple things are best: 
simple people (always great people), simple 
homes, simple food, simple habits. 

Go into an ornate palace, and in ten min- 
utes you find yourself pitying the poor souls 
who have to live there! 

I know a very busy woman in New York, 
one who, because of her position in the world 
and her varied interests, is obliged to dine 
out a great deal. There is scarcely a moment 
that she can call her own, and if she allowed 
it she would be dined to death, killed with 
kindness. She told me once that she had 
to have, every so often, what she calls her 
“bread-and-milk evenings.” She meant 
that, after several large dinners in succes- 
sion, she craves a bowl of bread and milk— 
absolutely nothing else. And she stays at 
home and has it. “Getting the taste of the 
other things out of my mouth,” she says. 

And yet there are folks who think that 
such é a woman is happier than some other 
‘woman who lives plainly; that caviar makes 
for gladness, or that a baked pheasant is 
‘finer than a delicious bit of corned beef. It 


is staying simple that is wise. Life holds - 


out so much more for the simple-lived! 





Irvin Cobb Says: “No Pants” 
A Woman Says: “No Hair” 


RVIN COBB wishes he didn’t have to 
wear pants. 

Well, there’s something I wish J didn’t 
have to wear! Of course I’m not Irvin S. 
Cobb. I am a woman, and my gentle 
Southern voice probably won’t effect a radi- 
cal change as quickly as his, but I’m going 
to raise it. I’m going to kick about some- 
thing too. 

It isn’t heels. No; they’re lower. 

It isn’t collars; we’ve had a nice long 
vacation from them. 

And it isn’t corsets; they’re quite human 
these days. 

It’s hair. Yes, sir: Hair! 

No; there’s nothing the matter with my 
hair. Not a thing. It’s not red, or thin, or 
part-y, or mouse-colored. It’s quite nice 
hair; curly and fine and fairly long and 
heavy. 

But it’s a nuisance! 

It has to be brushed. 

It has to have hairpins to match it. 

It has to be consulted as to the color of 
my clothes. 

. It has to be considered in the style of my 


hats. 

It has to be dressed—which means any- 
thing from combing over an enlarged bird- 
cage spring to brushing back hard enough to 
hang up the eyebrows. 

It has to be shampooed. 

Think of the rain water, the green soap, 
the energy, the towels, the back bending, 
the eye smarting, the lemons and the gossip 
that go into shampooing. 

It has to be tonicked. 

Think of the time, the muscle, the—the— 
but I’m not a druggist—that go into 
tonicking. It has to be electro—cuted. No, 


that doesn’t sound just right. Electroplated, 
I guess. Anyway, it’s to wake up the scalp. 
It has to be constantly curled, furled, 
twirled or girled after some fashion. 
It has to be spoilceled; it has to be 
waved. _ 
It has.to be considered every waking 
moment—and a lot of sleeping moments, 
too, when you’re wearing a halo of kid 
curlers or Topsy braids. 
Now, isn’t that nonsensical, vain, almost 
criminal? , 
Why not cut it out—off, I mean? 
Ihave it all planned out. 
For ornamentation on special occasions 
I’d have bonnets, cool lacy ones for sum- 
mer, with big rosettes or run-in ribbons to 
match certain gowns; warm, furry, wind- 
and-weather-withstanding ones for winter. 
No hectic hunting for a twelve-dollar hat 
to twin-sister Mrs. Rich’s forty-dollar one. 
No straining of eyes and neck to see if the 
back puts up a good front. 
No bandboxés on the train. or under the 
bed or encumbering the closet. 
No hats mean: 
No Easter jealousies. 
No quarrels with father or husband. 
No quarrels with the weather. Rain 
would be terrorless, wind could not loosen 
or dust soil or sun fade 
No hatpins.yanking at your hair; no hair- 
pins gouging in. 
Think of the money saved, the sermons 
heard, the comfort, the summer coolness; 
think of the lemons released for pies, the 
peroxide liberated for antisepsis, the feathers 
freed for birds. 
Think of—but I don’t want to think of it! 
Oh, to be hairless, careless, free! — . 










































































































There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 





A Priest at a Wedding in old Babylonia used 
to take a thread from the garment of the bride 
and another from that of the bridegroom. 
These he tied together into a knot and pre- 
sented it to the bride as a symbol of the binding 
nature of the union between her and her hus- 
band. Hence the expression, “tying the knot.” 


x XX 


The Real Reason why a ring is usually worn 
on the third finger of the left hand is because it 
is the least used of all our fingers and on the 
least-used hand. xx Xx 


He Had Six Wives, a South African native, 
and he was asked to justify them. ‘Well,’ he 
answered, “if you have one wife she wrangles 
with you; if you have two wives, they wrangle 
with each other and you are left in peace.” 

“Ves, but you have six.” 

“True,” he answered. ‘‘The more wives I 
have, the more crops I can raise.” 


xX XxX 


An Old Miner, who has had fifteen years’ 
experience underground, says that he has 
observed one peculiar fact, that between twelve 
and two o’clock at night, if there is a loose stone 
or a bit of earth in the mine, it is sure to fall. 
About this time everything begins to stir; and 
immediately after twelve, although the mine 
has been as still as a tomb before, particles of 
rock and dirt come tumbling down; and if 
there is a caving piece of ground in the mine it is 
sure to give way after midnight. 


xxx 


‘¢T Wouldn’t Go Near Father if I were you, 
George,” said Mabel. ‘Not for a few days at 
least.” 

“But on what grounds does your father 
Object to me?” he asked. 

-“ Well,” answered Mabel, “from what he 
said, I should say he would object to you on any 
grounds within a mile of the house.” 


x xX 


War Boycotts Rarely Last Long. During 
the Franco-Prussian war, the French women in 
Paris who persisted in perfuming themselves 
with eau deCologne, because it wasanessentially 
German scent, were taboo. In fact, serious 
rioting occurred several times in Paris during 
1871-72 because of someone who had so per- 
fumed herself. Anti-eau-de-Cologne societies 
were formed all through France; women were 
to join them, and each promised not to use 
eau de Cologne, not only during the war, ‘‘ but 
ever afterward.”’ Two years after the war, 
more eau de Cologne was sold in France, all of 
German make, than was ever sold previous to 
the war! xx Xx 


Wedding Notices have given the wits no end 
of fun, as for instance: 

Married on the 20th by the Reverend 
Mr. —— Mr. George Music and Miss Catherine 
Hawk. 

The magic of music, we often have heard, 
Can lull the wild passions to rest; 

But who ever thought of its luring a bird 
So shy as a hawk from her nest? 


At H , the Reverend Archibald Grey to 
Miss Martha Head. 


Martha has at once become Grey, 
And the pair are literally Grey-Headed. 


At W , Mr. Notwet to Mrs. Allgreen. 


Then ne’er the pleasing truth disown, 

That love can live, though youth has flown; 
For here a wedded pair is seen, 

In age all dry, in love all green. 


x XX 


The Lightest Wood, in weight, that is known 
is ‘‘ Balsa.”’ Cork is three times as heavy as this 
wood. It can easily be indented with the finger 
nail. It is treated with paraffin and used in 
making floats of life preservers and in con- 
structing life rafts. It has recently been used 
in fireless cookers. x xX 


‘*I Have Noticed All Through My Life,’’ says 
a woman who. has lived a full and rich life, 
“that God does not so much seem to mind 
what we do against Him, but if we sin against 
our fellow beings He does not seem able to keep 
His hands off us.” xx xX 


Why Was the Dogwood Tree So Named? 
have asked many. Because, it is said, if you cut 
a piece of dogwood slantwise there is the face of 
a dog in every cut. But don’t spoil a dogwood 
tree in order to test this. : 


x xX 


How to Shoe a Mule is not easy. But in South 
America they tie a sack or a dark cloth over the 
mule’s eyes. The fact that the mule feels but 


cannot see what is going on seems to render him . 


as docile as a lamb. 
XXX 


‘*] Want a Pair of Shoes for this little girl,” 
said the mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the shoe clerk. 
“French kid?” 

“Well, I guess not,” was the irate answer. 
“She is my own child, born right here in 
Chicago.” 


‘August, 1919 


THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





their escapade. 





CAPTURING BEARS WITH SUGAR AND WATER 


IHREE trick bears recently escaped from a small circus and roamed at 

liberty over the country. No one knew how to get the animals back to their 
cages until a man, happening by in an automobile, luckily contrived a means. 
Remembering that the bears in the show sat around a table on their haunches 
and drank a mixture of sugar and water from beer bottles, the motor-car 
owner loaded his machine with ‘quantities of the sweet concoction and drove 
to the rendezvous of the bruin family. 
escaped bears stalked toward the bottles, seated themselves in the automobile 
and, gulping down the circus “booze,” forgot to grieve over the failure of 


Sniffing the bait a little way off, the 








The Most Wonderful Typewriting Machine 
was once made for the former Czarina of Russia. 
All the parts ordinarily enameled black were a 
brilliant blue, and wherever gilding is commonly 
used was inlaid mother of pearl. The keys were 
of ivory, encircled by bands of solid gold. 


x xX 


So That Gloves May be Put On quickly, in 
Iceland, they are made without fingers. And 
that no time will be wasted in choosing right- 
hand or left-hand gloves, each is provided 
with two thumbs, one of which is in use while 
the other remains idle. 


x XX 


The High Salaries of Movie Actors cause 
comment these days. But way back in the 
Roman days, Roscius, the greatest actor of his 
day, received $160 daily in the money of his 
day, which had a purchasing power equivalent 
to nearly $1600 in present American currency. 
The tragedian, Asopus, also received so large 
a salary that he left a vast fortune. 


The Russian Mother, in the average home, 
does not believe in washing her children. When 
an American woman once asked a Russian 
mother why she didn’t wash her baby, she 
answered with horror in her voice: ‘‘ What! 
wash a baby? You'd kill it.” 


xXx 


The Most Expensive Perfume is attar of 
roses. It requires about 130,000 roses, weighing 
some fifty-seven pounds, to make an ounce of 
the oil. The flowers are gathered for three 
weeks, beginning in the middle of May. The 
blossoms collected each day are at once worked, 
in order that none of the odor may be lost. They 
are distilled in water. Then, causing the water 
alone to undergo distillation, the oil is skimmed 
from the surface. Women and children do this 
at wages of ten cents a day. Geranium oil is 
used in adulterating the perfume. 


x xX X 


The Population of the Earth, from the latest 
calculations, is 2,400,000,000 human beings. 








sand years before the birth of Christ. 





HERE IS THE OLDEST LIVING THING IN THE WORLD 


HIS huge cypress tree stands in a churchyard near Santa Maria del Tule, in 

Southern Mexico. According to scientists, it is the oldest living thing in the 
world, being between five and six thousand years old. This age is based on the 
gigantic bole of the tree and the slow growth of the species. 

These figures are staggering to the imagination. 
seed from which the tree sprang fell upon the earth King Menes was holding 
the first reign in Egypt of which we have any historic knowledge, three thou- 


Humboldt discovered the tree more than one hundred years ago. He nailed 
to the tree a wooden tablet containing his autograph and, although it is now 
partly hidden by the subsequent growth, the autograph is still legible. 

The last scientific measurement of the tree showed it to have the astonishing 
girth of 126 feet at four feet from the ground. It shows no signs of decay. 


It means that when the 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





The Wettest Town in the World is in India. 
This town, where there is an almost constant 
rainfall, is called Cherapunji, in Assam. Its 
average rainfall is 600 inches or 50 feet a year, 
which is nearly a foot a week. 


x XX 


A Young Woman driving in the Boston 
streets, in May, 1771, was thrown from her car- 
riage and her high hair tower, then the rage, 
was partly torn off. It proved to be stuffed 
with yarn, tow, wool, curled hair and hay! 


oe | 


A Millinery Store Window Sign says: 
“Wanted girls to trim rough sailors.” 


xXx 


The Bride’s Cooking had not been good, for 
a fact, and after a while he lost his patience. 
“Rotten soup,” he exclaimed, and, taking 


his plate, he opened the window and threw: 


soup and plate out. 

“Sorry, dear,” was the bride’s comment. 
Then, taking the two ends of the tablecloth 
she pulled all the food and dishes off the table, 
went to the window and threw the mess. out. 

““Why—why, what is that for?’”’ asked the 
young husband as he sat before the bare table. 

“Why, dear,” calmly said the bride, “I 
thought you preferred to dine in the garden.” 


x XX 


The World’s Simplest Post Office is in South 
America. From a high, rocky cliff overlooking 
the Strait of Magellan is suspended, by a long 


chain, a barrel which receives mail. It has no- 


postmaster, nor is there any regular letter 
carrier or collector. Every ship that goes 
through the strait stops and sends a boat to this 
curious little post office, looks over the letters 
that are in it to see if there are any for the men 
on board that particular ship, and places therein 
letters for seamen on board ships that are known 
to be headed for the strait. 


xx xX 


We Think of This as an advanced age. But 
China has some provinces that have not as yet 
heard of the recent world war. 


xxXX 


Some Men Drilling for Oil in Texas, at a 
depth of 2883 feet, more than half a mile under 
the surface of the ground, recently found a tree. 
This is thought to be the record find in deep 
drilling. xX X 


The Waiter in the Fashionable Hotel handed 
him a menu in French. It was meaningless to 
him. So he pointed to one of the lines on the 
menu and said: ‘‘ Bring me some of that.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” answered the waiter, “but 
that is the musical selection that the orchestra 
is playing now, sir.” 


x XX 


The Ways of the Arab wouldn’t suit us! 
He takes off his shoes when he enters a house, 
but keeps on his hat. He reads and writes from 
the right. He eats scarcely anything for break- 
fast or dinner, but in the evening he sits down 
to a hot meal swimming in oil. His sons eat 
with him, but the women of the household wait 
till the males have finished. The Arab rides 4 
donkey when traveling, his wife walking be- 
hind, and he laughs at the idea of giving up his 
seat to a woman. xXX 


The Flanders Poppy, about which we have 
heard so much, is not all apparently that it is 
cracked up to be, and we are warned about the 
seeds that our boys are bringing home. The 
French farmers hate it because it is such a 
tenacious weed, it multiplies without end, and 
in a grain field it becomes a serious menace. 
In fact, the French farmers regard it as “a 
serious pest.” xxx 


An Artificial Wood is Being Made by the 
French. The process consists of transforming 
straw into a solid material having the resist- 
ance of oak. The straw is cut into small pieces 
and reduced to a paste by boiling. Certain 
chemicals are then added. When the paste has 
been reduced to a mass it is put into presses, 
and planks, beams and moldings are made.: The 
material can be sawed like natural wood. It 
makes a good fuel, emitting little smoke. 


xxx 


No Place for Bachelors, This! If an engaged 
man in the Argentine Republic dallies beyond a 
reasonable time in leading his fiancée to the 
altar he is heavily fined, and if a resident of the 
republic should fail to marry he is taxed until 
he reaches the age of eighty. 


x XX 


A Man Was Brought Into Court for the illicit 
distilling of whisky. 

“What is your name?” asked the judge. 

“Joshua, sir,” was the reply. 

“Joshua?”’ repeated the judge. ‘Ah! Are 
you the Joshua who made the sun stand still?” 

“No, sit, judge,” was the answer. “I is the 
man who made the moon shine.” 
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